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Foreword 


The first purpose of this book is to tell you how to start and 
operate your Own private school successfully; its second, 
equally as important, is to tell you why you should start a 
school. To this end, this book has some unusual aspects. First, 
in order to gain firsthand knowledge of the present state of 
public education, I spent over a year and a half while writing 
this book, teaching as a substitute teacher in the public schools 
of my town. My experiences—at times depressing, at times ex- 
hilarating—recorded in the first two chapters of the book, con- 
vinced me that public education is hopeless and that its self- 
correction is an impossibility. If more parents understood this, 
they would know why they must create their own new schools 
now, as many other parents have already done. 

The main reason for my pessimistic view of public education 
is to be found in the history of public education itself, which 
has never before been examined critically. Indeed, this book 
has the first critical history of public education to be found in 
print anywhere. Significantly, it shows why state-controlled 
education was bound to become the incredible mess it is. This 
book also has the first overall survey of the new movement for 
private schools in all its diversity, and it has the first detailed, 
objective look at the new private school phenomenon in the 
South. All of these were put into this book with one motive—to 
get you to start your own school, to convince you not only that 
it can be done but that it must be done—for the future happi- 
ness and security of your children. American education needs 
a revolution, but every revolution needs a book. It is the hope 
of the author that this book will encourage among parents and 
educators the radical change in educational thinking which 
this country so desperately needs. 

In writing this book I have had the help and assistance of 
many people who gave generously of their time and knowledge. 
Among them are Mr. Frank R. Miller of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools, Mr. James E. Bunting of Bunting 
& Lyon, Inc., Dr. T. E. Wannamaker of the South Carolina Inde- 
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pendent School Association, Mr. Robert Redd of the Prince Ed- 
ward School Foundation, Mrs. Regina Weinreich of the Jewish 
Education Committee of New York, Major Evan H. Lacy, Jr., of 
the Fork Union Military Academy, and others too numerous to 
mention, all of whom extended their welcome and facilitated 
my research. These are people with different philosophies and 
sometimes completely opposing views, yet they all have one 
thing in common: a deep interest in strengthening the private, 
independent sector of our educational system. By bringing to- 
gether in this one book the experiences and views of so many 
people, perhaps I will have helped spread among them greater 
understanding and appreciation of each one’s contribution to 
the cause of educational freedom. 


S.L.B. 
Boston 
December, 1971 
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What Parents Don’t Rnow 
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I hadn’t been in a high school for twenty-five years when I 
started substitute teaching in March 1970, and I shall never 
forget the shock I experienced during the first few weeks. I 
hadn’t realized how much the schools had changed since I had 
last attended one during World War II, and I doubted that the 
parents of the youngsters I was teaching realized it either. The 
simple truth is that there is no way to find out what has hap- 
pened to public education unless you see it from the inside. I 
had read about the blackboard jungles and the bad ghetto 
schools. But the ones I got to know were the all-white schools 
of a large Boston suburb, and I was unprepared for what I 
encountered. 

I had decided to become a substitute teacher as part of the 
preparation for this book. If I was going to understand why 
there was a growing interest in private education, I had to learn 
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what was happening in public schools to make the private ones 
so much more attractive. Becoming a substitute teacher was, I 
reasoned, the easiest and fastest way of getting into the public 
schools, and so it was. Shortly after sending in my application 
to the local board of education, I got my first call. I was to 
substitute for a high school English teacher. 

I showed up at the school as self-conscious as any new 
teacher, and after getting the regular teacher’s schedule from 
the head of the English department, a prim woman of about 
sixty, I entered my first classroom, which was the homeroom 
class of the regular teacher. The room was full of chatting 
young adults in their last year of high school—all dressed to 
suit themselves in a variety of fashions and colors unthinkable 
twenty-five years ago. 

For someone who had worn a shirt and tie every day in public 
school, from the first grade to the twelfth, this gypsy-tent at- 
mosphere was jolting. It wasn’t that I objected to individuals 
dressing as they pleased. It was simply that much of the dress 
seemed inappropriate to the occasion. The students were here 
supposedly for academic pursuits, and I couldn’t believe that a 
youngster’s beard, blue jeans, and a Mickey Mouse T-shirt 
would help put him into the right intellectual frame of mind. 
Of course, he and a few others were a bit extreme. Most of the 
kids wore the casual, relaxed, sexy clothes of their generation. 
Some of the boys—and many of them, I noticed, were the more 
masculine—had hair to their shoulders, and the girls wore 
miniskirts, jeans, and culottes, sometimes in ways to provoke a 
distinctly nonacademic kind of interest. There were also pseu- 
dohippies dressed in various degrees of sloppiness, and there 
were also the neat kids, who dressed as if their parents cared 
what they looked like. I really didn’t begin to understand the 
problem of dress until some time later, when I was able to 
relate it to the other changes that had taken place over the 
years. Nevertheless, the first sight of this teen-age fashion ba- 
zaar was a shock. 

The clothing certainly was in bright contrast to the drab 
classroom the students were seated in with its ancient desks 
riveted to the floor. The building had been erected in the 1920s, 
and many of the parents of the kids now in the school had gone 
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to the same school and had probably had some of the same 
teachers. 

That morning I did not have the regular first class because a 
special test was being given to all homeroom students to find 
out how much they knew about drugs. 

The second period was free, and a lecture on teen-age dating 
etiquette was being given in the school auditorium. I thought 
it might be interesting to listen to the talk. The speaker was a 
tall man in his early fifties, obviously an actor, attired in an 
Edwardian tailored suit, with a booming voice which projected 
across the auditorium. His lecture was amusingly given, and he 
got good response. But somehow I didn’t think that these kids 
—many of whom came from blue-collar families—went in for 
the kind of formal dates he was talking about. He spoke about 
serving punch and opening doors and carrying clean handker- 
chiefs, but these were kids who went to drive-in movies, used 
Kleenex, and drank beer from the can. 

In the third period, I had my first class, an English “basic” 
class. The kids looked like a rough group, and when I asked 
what “basic” meant, one of them volunteered: “That means 
we're stupid. Nobody wants us.” It actually meant that they 
were slow learners, vocational types, and discipline problems. 
At first I tried to find out what they had been doing in class, and 
I was told by a number of voices simultaneously that they had 
been reading something. With some probing, I discovered they 
were reading Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. Students, I eventually found out, will usually try to 
mislead a substitute teacher in order to avoid having to do any 
work during the period. A substitute is considered a respite 
from the regular routine, a brief vacation. There was also a 
good deal of chatting, gum chewing, and slouching; a few even 
had their heads on their desks, ready for sleep. Many of them 
seemed awfully tired for young people. 

These students in particular didn’t strike me as the kind who 
enjoyed reading books or studying English, so I thought I would 
try to impress them with the importance of improving their 
English. I told them that it was a tool they would have to use 
for the rest of their lives in communicating with employers, 
customers, wives, husbands, children, friends. To prove my 
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point, I asked each one of them what they hoped to become and 
tried to show how the art of communication fitted into their 
future livelihoods. Their choice of occupations was interesting. 
Two of them wanted to become disk jockeys; a few hoped to 
work for the airlines; one was preparing to become a carpenter 
and one an electrician. One jokester said he wanted to become 
a junkie. Another said he wanted to become a stud. Everyone 
laughed. I was a little surprised by their lack of inhibition. 
They had obviously hoped to shock me, but though I am not so 
easily shocked, what did shock me was the pervading cynicism 
they conveyed regarding the value of education in their lives. 

So I asked them if indeed they were getting anything out of 
their schooling. The overwhelming response was that it was a 
waste. I tried to elicit some specifics. What didn’t they like 
about the school? The answers were a mixture of the trivial and 
the serious. They didn’t like the lack of comfort. The seats and 
desks were old. They wanted younger teachers. The old ones 
were too old-fashioned for them. The school showed too little 
interest in the basic students. They thought they should be 
given more attention because they were slower learners and 
needed it. They didn’t like the books they were required to read. 
When I asked them what books they wanted to read, they 
couldn’t name any. 

In short, what I got was an outpouring of complaints and 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the school. The pervasive- 
ness of their attitude began to depress me. J asked them about 
the speaker in the auditorium. One boy thought he was a big 
put-on, a phony, trying to meet the kids on their own level, but 
failing. It was obvious that these kids were not that easily im- 
pressed. At the end of the period the bell rang, and the class 
emptied quickly. The more tired ones seemed to revive in- 
stantly on the ringing of the bell. Before departing, some asked 
if I would be there the next day, and I said I didn’t know. 

It was now my lunch period, so I went down to the cafeteria 
in the basement. There was a special room on one side for the 
faculty, and here I got my chance to see some of the regular 
teachers. They were a mixed group: some were very pretty 
young girls wearing miniskirts; some were older women more 
conservatively dressed. A few of the young male teachers wore 
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sideburns and bell bottoms in the manner of their students, 
obviously in order to identify more closely with them than with 
the “establishment.” The older male teachers were of a more 
conservative demeanor. However, there seemed to be no lack of 
communication between the older and the younger teachers. 
This was a kind of island of adult solidarity in a sea of teen- 
agers. Much of the conversation, I noted, concerned individual 
students, discipline problems, and curriculum problems. 

Teachers have a look all their own. A few of the older men 
look like insurance underwriters, and they are usually teachers 
of mathematics and history. The physical education (“phys- 
ed’) teachers are always easy to pick out by their clothes, their 
physiques, and their manner of speech. The younger men look 
like social workers or government employees. The middle-aged 
group tries to affect a tweedy “Professor Higgins” look. The 
older women look like highly competent department-store 
saleswomen, and the younger ones are either indistinguishable 
from their students in looks or are simply plain and sexless. 
Judging from the amount of smoke I later found in some of the 
teachers’ lounges, I concluded that teachers were a nervous lot. 

As a substitute, I felt somewhat self-conscious among them, 
but in general they were friendly, even though I was considered 
an outsider. I didn’t mind this position because it permitted me 
to remain detached and enjoy the unique advantage of being 
both an observer and participant at the same time. 

After lunch I had a study period. I was supposed to help 
supervise the students in the auditorium, which was being used 
as a study hall during that period. Some of the students were 
indeed seated by themselves and studying, but most sat to- 
gether and chatted. Many came up to ask for passes to go to the 
library, to the washrooms, or to the guidance office. It was sim- 
ple work, and most of the time I stood in front leaning against 
the stage with my arms crossed. It was interesting how often a 
pair of student eyes would flash in one’s direction to see if you 
were watching, or how often you caught a student staring at 
you. It took me a while to get used to being watched and looked 
at as an authority figure. 

I had another class in the sixth period—this time an English 
“advanced” class. These were the brightest kids in the school, 
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and it was obvious, by their questions and casual remarks that 
they were of above-average intelligence. I called the roll to 
acquaint myself with them. I was to learn, as I taught more 
classes, that taking the attendance permitted me to have a look 
at each student directly and thus to establish a rapport of sorts 
with the class as a whole. It meant that you were interested 
enough to want to know each one of them, and I think the 
students sensed this, particularly when I took pains to pro- 
nounce their names correctly. In addition, behavior tended to 
be a little better when they knew that you knew who they were. 

This class, however, was not large, and my rapport with the 
students was good from the start, except for a few who seemed 
to be in another world. I asked the class what they had been 
doing with their regular teacher. Reading Dickens’ A Tale of 
Two Cities was the answer. This was another surprise. I had 
read this same novel twenty-five years before in my high 
school. Our teacher had been a tall, gaunt woman in her sixties 
known with sadistic affection by the all-male student body as 
the “titless terror.” All I could remember of that experience 
was the slow pace of the reading and the name of Sidney Car- 
ton. Twenty-five years later, it was hard for me to believe that 
the selection of books had not changed. But then I was told that 
their regular teacher was a woman of about sixty who had 
herself gone to this same high school. Since I was in no position 
to discuss a book I had not read for twenty-five years, I decided 
to ask the class the same questions about their school that I had 
asked the previous class. 

The answers were just as discouraging; the most common 
complaint was that they weren’t learning anything. They were 
being given facts to memorize, they said, but they weren’t 
really learning anything. They were bored with the subject 
matter and with the way they were being taught. They disliked 
the rat race and the competitiveness of the system. They were 
treated as a group and were not given enough individual atten- 
tion—there was obviously a great, unsatisfied need for individ- 
ual attention. 

The last class of the day was, perhaps, the most interesting 
of all. It was composed of a small group of vocational students 
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who were taking this particular English course because it was 
required. For them, it was merely an hour of forced confine- 
ment which they hoped would pass as quickly as possible and 
require the least amount of effort. They were the hot rodders, 
the sexually precocious, the ones who knew the drug scene 
most intimately. They were physically in the school building to 
get a diploma, but mentally they had dropped out a long time 
ago. Their rapport with the regular teacher was nonexistent. 
She had given them All Quiet on the Western Front to read, but 
they weren’t interested in it. I could not imagine either why she 
had taken or been assigned this class. 

I was particularly interested in their knowledge of the drug 
scene in the school. They told me that there were students high 
on grass in the school at that very moment. When I asked if any 
of them were high, a few laughed. Obviously, the one with his 
head slumped over his desk was high on something. I began to 
think of all the others I had seen during the day slumping over 
their desks, and I wondered how many of them were genuinely 
tired and how many were on drugs. 

I asked where all of this smoking of grass was going on. In the 
basement boys’ room was the answer. That was the school’s 
drug exchange, where you could get any drug you wanted. Even 
heroin? I asked skeptically. Yes, you could order it there, I was 
told, to be delivered somewhere else. Didn’t the school know 
about this? I inquired. Yes, the school did know, but the teach- 
ers were afraid to go inside and interfere. It was one thing to 
read about the high school drug problem in the newspapers. It 
was another to be teaching in a school where drugs were being 
taken in the boys’ room and nothing was being done about it. 
I wondered how the other teachers felt about this situation. 

By now, the boys were a little curious about me, and I told 
them that I was a professional writer who did substitute teach- 
ing on the side. They were fascinated by this, and I spent the 
rest of the period answering their questions about writing. I did 
want to know, however, if what was being written about the 
high school drug scene in the mass media was an accurate 
picture. In their opinion, it was. 

At the end of the teaching day, I knew that I had learned 
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infinitely more in those six and a half hours than I had taught. 
After the homeroom class was dismissed, I went to the adminis- 
trative office, where I was asked if I could take the same classes 
the next day, as the regular teacher had called in to say she 
would not be in. I accepted. 

That night I slept very badly. My first day as a teacher had 
been both exhilarating and depressing. I had been exhilarated 
as well as exhausted by the encounter with the younger genera- 
tion, but I was terribly depressed by what I had seen and heard. 
When I added up the results of the inquiries I had made, I could 
think of only two students who said they actually liked the 
school. All the rest, basics and advanced alike, had expressed 
some degree of dissatisfaction with the education they were 
getting. Virtually all of them had criticized the teachers, espe- 
cially the older ones. One boy had complained of being shamed 
by a teacher; another said that a teacher had called him a 
Communist because he had disagreed with her. 

Some of the complaints, of course, were picayune, and they 
could have applied to the high school I had gone to. But the one 
that stuck in my mind the most—the one that made the deepest 
impression—was the complaint about not learning anything. 
One could always excuse uncomfortable seats or old-fashioned 
teachers if the subjects were well taught. But if the teachers did 
not teach, that was unpardonable. As much as I had disliked 
the high school I had gone to, I would have never been able to 
complain of not learning anything. On the contrary, we 
thought we were being taught too much. What this new com- 
plaint meant, however, was that these particular students did 
want to learn. And the fact that they were not learning meant 
that something in the teaching process had broken down. Was 
it the subject matter? Was it the methods? Was it the teachers? 
I hoped to find out in time. 

Since I expected to have these classes only one more time, I 
wondered what I could teach them that would be of some value 
to them and help them overcome some of the shortcomings of 
their education. I asked myself what would I have liked to have 
been told twenty-five years ago by a teacher which would have 
helped me in my own career and gotten me further ahead in 
less time. The answer came in the form of six points of advice. 
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The next day I told each class how much I had been disturbed 
by what they had told me and that I thought the points of advice 
I was about to present would be of value to them. They all 
listened attentively, and while some seemed bored, most 
seemed to appreciate my concern. The advice was simply this: 
I told them, first, to choose a career as early as possible so that 
their education would take on a sense of direction and rele- 
vance. When I asked how many of them had already chosen 
careers, I was surprised to find that over half knew what they 
wanted to become. To the undecided, I suggested that they ex- 
amine their interests closely and choose something they would 
enjoy doing. Even if they later changed their minds, their pre- 
vious studies would have been better assimilated because they 
would have had some sense of direction. 

The second point was that, once they had chosen a career, 
they should try to get to know someone in that field who could 
tell them about developments in that profession or line of work 
and how they could better prepare for it. There was no substi- 
tute for the advice and guidance of a professional, I told them, 
and in exchange for this they could offer their services as baby 
sitters, lawn cutters, car polishers, house painters, and so forth. 

The third point I offered was that they should start earning 
their own money as early as possible in order to develov a sense 
of independence and self-esteem, which was important to their 
own healthy psychological growth. It would also help them 
prepare for college and the world of employers and wage earn- 
haem 

In the fourth point I advised them on learning how to spend 
the money they earned wisely, how to avoid living beyond their 
means and getting into needless and troublesome debt by an 
overuse of credit. 

The fifth point applied to their personal cleanliness, groom- 
ing, and health, and the importance of taking care of their 
bodies so that they could enjoy long, productive lives. In dis- 
cussing this, I also touched on the self-destructive aspect of 
taking harmful drugs at this stage of their lives. 

The sixth point concerned the choice of a mate. I had decided 
to go into this because so many high school students marry or 
get engaged soon after graduation. I stressed the importance of 
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marrying someone who was psychologically positive, who 
helped instead of hindered, who provided the moral and 
spiritual encouragement everyone needed in trying to make 
something of himself. Having observed some of the unsuccess- 
ful marriages of my own schoolmates, I thought that this point 
of advice might serve to make some of the students aware of the 
pitfalls of a negative romantic attachment. Actually, I could not 
tell from the student reaction whether they really understood 
what I was driving at. Students have a way of looking at you 
with a sort of blank, noncommital stare that must baffle the 
best of teachers. 

On the whole, however, the lecture went off well in each 
class, and I was given virtually total attention, which is always 
hard for a substitute to get. It did not stimulate the questions 
and discussion I hoped it would, and I noticed no one taking 
notes. Since I did not tell them to take notes and since there was 
to be no test, they simply listened. In time, I was to learn that 
students do absolutely the minimum required of them, with an 
occasional exception. To expend energy to learn something is 
considered as some form of back-breaking labor, and most stu- 
dents put up tremendous resistance to the exertion of any kind 
of cerebral effort. Some teachers referred to this problem as the 
inherent laziness of students. 

In any case, I seemed to have won the respect and friendship 
of the students. I did not expect to see these classes again, so I 
was pleased that, in the two days we had spent together, they 
had been able to enlighten me and that I had been able to give 
them some practical advice. 

My next assignment was in a junior high school. I was to 
substitute for three days for a teacher who taught both English 
and French. I got the impression from the woman I spoke to 
over the phone that this was a somewhat difficult school and 
that every substitute was given a crack at it, but I really had no 
idea what I was in for. I felt that something was wrong on 
entering the school that Wednesday morning. The kids milling 
on the outside of the modern school building seemed especially 
boisterous, and when I entered the empty room of the teacher 
for whom I was substituting I was shocked by what I saw. The 
floor was littered with more scraps of paper, gum wrappers, 
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and assorted schoolroom trash than I thought was possible in 
a public school classroom. In addition, the movable desks were 
scattered haphazardly around the room. 

It didn’t take long, however, before the homeroom kids en- 
tered, and I was confronted with my first class of junior high 
school students. It was easy to understand why the floor was 
littered. There was hardly a semblance of orderly conduct 
about the students. They deliberately slammed desk lids, 
moved desks about, chased each other around the room, came 
up to the front to ask who I was, roamed freely behind me, 
chewed bubble gum, and, in general, carried on as if they were 
at a circus. When I got most of them seated and took the attend- 
ance, there was still all kinds of shouting. I had to raise my 
voice constantly just to make myself heard. One thing was cer- 
tain. Although they were very curious about me, they weren’t 
the least afraid of me, and they had no intention of obeying me. 

When the bell rang, they went to their class, and my first class 
came into the room. It was a French class. This was an older 
group of students and only slightly less disorderly than the 
homeroom kids. There was chatter and chewing and some 
chasing around the room. The teaching difficulty here, in addi- 
tion to the discipline problem, was that this class was composed 
of both basic and standard students, both studying French from 
different textbooks and at different speeds. I wasn’t quite sure 
how to get them to work. About a third had brought no books, 
notebooks, pens, or pencils. I couldn’t remember ever having 
entered a classroom without something in my hands—a note- 
book, or a pencil box, or a textbook. These empty-handed kids 
looked like they were making a social visit. 

The classroom never settled down to total quiet, even though 
I proceeded to teach the lesson the regular teacher had in- 
dicated in her notes. There was a constant drone, and the stu- 
dents showed no interest in what was being taught. Some of 
them simply turned their backs to me and chatted with their 
friends. I constantly had to raise my voice to get attention. At 
times I felt as if I were talking just to myself and to a few 
students in the front row. Apparently, they had expected to 
spend the hour not doing anything, because I was a substitute. 
But the regular teacher had left me her instructions, and I felt 
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obliged to do what I was paid to do: teach. Of course, I had not 
been able to prepare the lesson in advance, and so I simply 
followed the textbook. I believe that a few students got some- 
thing out of it, but most of them absorbed nothing, and I felt 
quite frustrated. 

The next period was a free one for me, and I went down to the 
office to ask if I could have the custodian clean out the room. 
The littered floor was disgusting. The custodian arrived about 
ten minutes later. He was very friendly and explained that the 
previous substitute had been so harassed by the students that 
she nearly had a nervous breakdown. She had been asked to 
teach for a week but quit after the second day, vowing that she 
would never teach in that school again. The custodian had not 
cleaned out the room the night before because he figured it 
would only be the same the next day. I asked him why disci- 
pline was so bad in the school. He said it was the administra- 
tion’s fault. Kids simply were not afraid of teachers any more. 

When he finished cleaning I told him that there would be no 
litter on the floor at the end of the day. The third period, an 
English class, was very much like the first period: constant 
chatter, lack of attention, lack of interest except for about a 
third of the class. The lesson was on how to use the library, but 
it was very difficult to teach with all of the noise, the interrup- 
tions, and the speaking out of turn. Some started out by being 
insolent and sarcastic, but when I indicated that I was serious, 
I began to get a semblance of respect. So far so good. I was not, 
however, prepared for what was to come—I hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

The fourth-period class was unbelievable. My presence was 
like a red cape in front of a bull. The room was sheer pan- 
demonium. Board erasers flew and books were hurtled across 
the room; there was shoving, screaming, yelling, pulling; boys 
putting Scotch tape in girls’ hair, paper airplanes gliding 
through the air, Bronx cheers for the teacher; insulting re- 
marks about my name, deliberate mispronunciation. The les- 
son—English—was simply untaught. My only wish was to keep 
the violence within controllable bounds, and I could do this 
only by threatening to call the principal every five minutes. 
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When a board eraser hit me, I asked who had thrown it, and a 
handful of kids immediately pointed accusingly at a boy who 
vehemently denied throwing anything. Since I had not seen 
who had thrown the eraser, I didn’t know whom to believe. But 
I took the boy’s name and said I would report him to the princi- 
pal. 

Meanwhile, scraps of paper began to appear on the floor. It 
was impossible to tell who had thrown them, so I made the rule 
that the person closest to the litter on the floor, regardless of 
who had thrown it there, would have to pick it up. The result 
was that most of the period was spent picking up bits of paper 
from the floor. When the floor was finally clean, one of the 
students tore up a sheet of paper into tiny pieces and simply 
tossed them into the air. I shall never forget the sight of those 
bits of paper descending to the floor like snowflakes. Neverthe- 
less, before the period was over, the bits of paper were picked 
up. At the end of the period, the boy accused of throwing the 
eraser came up to me to plead his innocence with tears welling 
up in his eyes. I looked directly at him, and I decided to believe 
him. I had once been accused of doing something I had not 
done, and I remembered the awful sense of injustice and frus- 
tration I had felt. It had happened so long ago, yet the sight of 
that youngster on the verge of tears brought back that horrible 
feeling quite vividly. 

An added complication to the fourth period was that it was 
interrupted by lunch. During lunch, believe it or not, I was 
complimented by the teacher across the hall who said that I 
had kept the students quieter than the previous substitute. I 
couldn’t imagine the situation being any worse. 

The next class was a French class, somewhat like the first 
period. The students were ninth graders and better behaved. 
But even this class was far from being an ideal group. There 
was the constant chatter, the gum chewing, and the incredible 
sight of students turning their backs and conversing with their 
friends as if I weren’t there. When I asked them to turn around, 
I got a combined look of disdain and annoyance. I appealed to 
their sense of common courtesy, but this concept seemed to 
have no meaning for them. There were, however, a few really 
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attentive students in the front of the class, and although I could 
not give them the full attention they deserved, they made me 
feel that the lesson had been worthwhile. 

The final period of the day was a study period, which meant 
that students could read, study, or work on projects. The 
chronic problem of this period was the constant coming and 
going to lockers, the boys’ room, the girls’ room, the drinking 
fountain. And some of the kids used the study period simply as 
a play period, and if I objected to their play, they insisted that 
their regular teacher let them do whatever they were doing. 
Who was I to stop them? Throughout the day I had managed to 
have the kids pick up their litter, but toward the end of the 
period, due to my own fatigue and the remarkable ability of the 
students to dirty the floor faster than it could be cleaned, the 
room was left almost as badly littered as it was at the beginning 
of the day. I did not realize this until the bell had rung and most 
of the kids had fled from the room. I had let my guard down 
during the last ten minutes, and the efforts of an entire day 
went down the drain. 

I thought of making the homeroom kids pick up the litter, but 
they were so unruly themselves that I am sure I would have 
been jeered or booed for even suggesting such a thing. Besides, 
they were busy moving the desks around into a semblance of 
orderly rows. The noise, alone, was nerve-racking. 

After dismissal I stopped at the room across the hall to tell the 
teacher there that his compliments had been premature. He 
described some of the techniques he used to control unruly 
students. While listening to him I noticed that the desks in his 
room were arranged in groups of four, so that students faced 
one another. On the floor under one of these desks was 
sprawled a large textbook, open in the middle and face down, 
its pages kissing the dirt. The book was clearly noticeable, and 
I could not understand how a teacher could have permitted his 
students to leave the room without picking it up. In addition, 
there were a few scraps of paper on the floor. I wondered if 
teacher indifference contributed to the littering problem and 
made it worse than it need have been. Before leaving the build- 
ing, I took a last look at the littered floor of my room and vowed 
that it would not happen again the next day. 
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That night, as I thought about the numerous insults my pride 
had suffered during the day, I became angry both at the stu- 
dents and at the school system which tolerated such behavior. 
I had witnessed in one day more infractions than I had seen in 
my entire twelve years as a public school student. The sight of 
a student hurling a five-pound book across the room at another 
student suggested something more than just a lack of disci- 
pline. It suggested barbarism. But what was even more fright- 
ening was that this behavior was taking place, not on a playing 
field or in the playroom of a home or on the street, but in a 
schoolroom, where the intellect was supposed to be trained and 
developed. If a substitute teacher could inspire such violent 
defiance of anything intellectual, then obviously these students 
had no understanding, interest in, or concept of the purposes of 
education. Either they didn’t know why they were there, or 
their teachers didn’t. 

I entered the classroom the next day with a totally different 
attitude from the one I had had the day before. The room had 
heen swept during the night, and I announced to the homeroom 
class that I expected the room to remain clean throughout the 
day. The students sensed that I was serious, and their behavior 
was less unruly. There was one particular boy who refused to 
pick up a scrap of paper near his desk. I told him that he would 
stay in the room until he picked it up. When the bell rang, the 
homeroom students left, but the boy still defiantly refused to 
pick up the scrap. I told him that he would spend the entire day 
in the room and miss all of his classes unless he picked up the 
scrap of paper. He continued to refuse. In fact, he seemed 
pleased at the idea of not having to go to his classes and being 
made the center of attention for an entire day. So I lost my 
patience and said: “If you don’t pick up this scrap of paper, I'll 
call the principal’s office right now.” 

I went to the phone and lifted it off the hook. At that moment 
he became visibly frightened, picked up the scrap of paper, and 
threw it into the wastebasket. He was not quite ready for the 
principal so early in the day. This boy, incidentally, was not an 
obviously delinquent type. He was simply a typical well- 
dressed brat from a middle-class home; later that day he got 
into trouble in another class. He obviously was a problem child 
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who needed the kind of special attention and discipline the 
public school was in no position to give. 

When the first class came in, I announced firmly that I was 
not going to tolerate any nonsense and that if the students did 
not do their work during the prescribed period, they would do 
it after school with me. I gave the slower half of the class a 
French story to copy. Again, at least a third of that group had 
no pens or pencils. Finally, after spare pencils were found, I 
turned my attention to the more advanced group, and we went 
through the textbook lesson with no trouble. I was still angry 
from the day before, and the students felt it. At the end of the 
period I was pleased with the improvement. The technique of 
keeping order consisted of giving the students something to do 
which required their attention and concentration, and of show- 
ing serious demeanor throughout. So far it was working. 

The second period was free. The third period, because of the 
younger age of the students, was not as easy as the first. They 
could not believe I was serious—particularly one boy, who kept 
calling me “George.” This not only made the others laugh, but 
it annoyed me no end. I finally told him that if he called me 
George once more, I would send him to the principal’s office. 
Five minutes later, he said it again, and I told him he was going 
to be sent down. But I was not prepared for what was to come 
next. He began to plead with me: he couldn’t afford to be sent 
down to the principal again—they’d throw him out of school, he 
said. But when he saw me handing a slip of paper with his 
name on it toa girl who had eagerly volunteered to accompany 
him to the office, he said, “I'll kill you if you send me down to 
the principal.” 

I was stunned. I could hardly believe my ears. Nobody had 
ever threatened to kill me, let alone a scrawny teen-ager, and 
I was simply unprepared for such a situation. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral of the other students, as if in a conspiracy, started telling 
me of teachers whose cars had been damaged by some of these 
offended youths. The picture they painted of schoolyard vio- 
lence was supposed to frighten me. While it didn’t exactly 
frighten me, it was enough to make me wonder whether I was 
dealing with a group of normal teen-agers or with a bunch of 
psychopaths. I really had no way of knowing. In any case, the 
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period ended as I was debating with myself whether or not to 
send him down. I tore up the slip, but as the boy filed past me 
I said to him: “You were saved by the bell. You may not be so 
lucky tomorrow.” Yet I knew I was glad that the period was 
over. I did not want to find out the hard way whether the boy 
meant what he said. I suspected that the boy’s uncontrollable 
misbehavior was a symptom of some emotional problem which 
no ordinary teacher should be expected to deal with. 

The fourth period was again the most difficult. It took an 
enormous amount of shouting to get the students to shut up or 
sit down. I gave them a spelling test, which produced a sem- 
blance of order and attention. But this was the period inter- 
rupted by lunch, and when I got back to my desk I found my 
briefcase missing. Someone had obviously hidden it. With half 
the class running around the room to boot, I could no longer 
contain my anger. I picked up the pointer and slammed it down 
so hard that it broke in two. This stunned the students momen- 
tarily. I threatened to call the principal if my briefcase was not 
returned immediately. 

“Took in the desks,” they said. I lifted the lid of the desk 
closest to mine, and there was the briefcase. I told them that I 
did not appreciate their jokes and that I would start listing on 
the board all those who would be kept after school. Meanwhile, 
one of the students had ingeniously put together the two pieces 
of the pointer with Scotch tape, and he handed it to me. “It’s as 
good as new,” he said with a smile. 

I really did not know what to think at this point. These little 
barbarians had a way about them which I was beginning to 
understand. They were mischievous, playful, disobedient, un- 
ruly, and such incredible wasters of time, but they were not 
entirely unlikable. Meanwhile, very little educating got done, 
and the school, which was costing the taxpayers much money, 
was not performing the function for which it had been created. 
That, perhaps, was the crux of the problem: no one knew any 
longer what the purpose of the public school was supposed to 
be. 

The next class was somewhat a repeat of the first. But my 
nerves were already frayed, and I could not keep it quite as 
orderly and as busy as I had the first class. Nevertheless, it was 
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a great improvement over the previous day. At least some of the 
students were sufficiently interested in the lesson, which was 
about telling time in French, to ask some intelligent questions. 
There were, however, the usual indifferent looks and blank 
stares of at least half the class. 

The last period, the study period, was again difficult to con- 
trol. I tried to make sure that everyone had something to do, but 
there were about a dozen excuses for students to get out of their 
seats and move around the room. This time I watched the floor. 
I was determined to have the floor free of litter at the end of the 
period. So, when the floor was still clean after the bell rang and 
the last screaming scholar had run out of the room, I felt no 
small degree of accomplishment. The homeroom kids required 
the same constant attention and admonition to pick up the 
litter they dropped so nonchalantly, and when they left, I was 
relieved and very satisfied. The floor was almost as clean as it 
was at the beginning of the day. 

Of course, had I been their regular teacher they would have 
eventually become very tired of picking up scraps of paper all 
day, and their littering would have stopped. But as a substitute 
I was amazed at how much energy was required just to keep the 
floor clean—and how much precious learning time had been 
spent picking up litter. I had gone to public schools that were 
located in areas which today would be considered as under- 
privileged, and litter had never been a problem. Somehow, all 
of the present verbiage about pollution and ecology hadn’t 
made a dent in the minds of these teen-agers. 

The next day was a repeat of the previous day, but the previ- 
ous day’s exertion had so exhausted me that I literally lacked 
the strength and zeal to demand as much as I had the day 
before. I began to wonder if all of the exertion was worth it. 
What was I knocking myself out for? I really no longer cared 
whether the kids learned anything or not. If it took so much 
energy just to get them interested in learning, maybe they 
really didn’t deserve the concern and interest I showed. Maybe 
what they really needed was a policeman, not a teacher. 

Again, the major trouble came in the third and fourth peri- 
ods, and by now the students no longer took seriously my 
threats to call the principal. I had not wanted to call for the 
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principal’s assistance simply because it would be an admission 
of failure on my part, and I would be remembered as a substi- 
tute who could not control his class. So I tried every trick I could 
think of to make the threat real. At one point during the third 
period I took the phone off the hook, ready to call the office, 
when a chorus of the little barbarians got on their knees in 
front of me and, addressing me as “Oh great swami,” pleaded 
with me not to call the principal. At this sight, I just shook my 
head in utter despair and resignation and put the phone back 
on the hook. “I give up,” I said. “I think you’re all a bunch of 
weirdos.” 

So I let them do whatever they wanted. A few gathered 
around my desk, and we had a lively time talking. One of the 
kids turned out to have talent as an impersonator, and I was just 
about to ask him to give us a demonstration when the bell rang. 
Strange to say, I was sorry to see that class end at that moment. 
The three days of chaos had begun to lead somewhere. As for 
the boy who had threatened to kill me the day before, he had 
been conspicuously quiet. 

The fourth period was no better than the third. I made about 
three threatening trips to the phone in order to gain a sem- 
blance of order. But these kids were no more responsive to these 
threats than the previous class was. So I decided to see what 
would happen if indeed I did call the principal. So, on the next 
provocation I went to the phone, called the principal’s office, 
and asked if the principal would please come up to the room to 
straighten out an unruly class. The students were stunned 
when I hung up. They didn’t believe that I would do it. But 
when the principal came into the room they became stone- 
silent and were obviously frightened. The principal was a tall, 
well-built man in his early forties, and he had the unmistaka- 
ble demeanor of authority. When he asked me if there were any 
students in particular who were more unruly than the rest, I 
decided not to single out anyone. Not knowing the students 
individually, it would have been impossible to blame just a few 
when almost everyone had taken some part in the chaos. Al- 
though there were a few who were totally blameless, I could not 
name them accurately. Thus, the whole class was required to 
report to the principal’s office after school. 
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The period ended very shortly after the principal left, and I 
was given assorted looks of hate as the class filed out. I was 
supposed to have tolerated their insolence and bad behavior 
without question for as long as they decided to dish it out. What 
I did not like about the situation was that I had had no recourse 
to a lesser kind of punishment. The school left the teacher no 
alternative. One either learned how to make order out of chaos 
or called the principal. I was sorry that the innocent were going 
to suffer along with the guilty, but I could not imagine the 
punishment being any more painful than a reprimand. Be- 
sides, that was one of the shortcomings of mass education. Even 
the regular teacher could not always know whom to blame for 
infractions. But she, at least, could talk to the parents before 
taking more drastic steps—even though, I was to learn from 
regular teachers—talking to parents was often a waste of time. 
There had to be order in the classroom, and there had to be 
justice as well. But in a school rampant with unruly, undisci- 
plined children, neither was possible. 

During the fifth period, I became impatient with a group of 
girls who had done nothing for three days but chat, turn their 
backs to me, and in general behave as if I were some sort of 
petty annoyance which would eventually go away. 

“Don’t you want to learn French?” I asked one of them. 

No, was the answer—they were there because they had to be 
there. 

“Why don’t you at least make the best of it?” I said. “It can’t 
harm you.” 

That elicited a look of tired disdain. 

“There are kids in this class who do want to learn French,” 
I said. “But it’s very hard for me to teach them with the constant 
drone of your chatter. At least be considerate of your classmates 
and of my throat, which is getting hoarse trying to outdo you.” 

I got about five minutes of cooperation, after which they 
were chatting again. I could have called the principal, but I 
didn’t dare call him two periods in a row. I would have 
loved to have just thrown them out of the room, but the 
compulsory-education law means that they must be confined 
there against their will and to the detriment of everyone else 
in the room. Is it any wonder that so many teachers simply 
give up? 
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When the day was over I could look back over the three days 
of teaching and consider my greatest achievement as having 
maintained a clean floor—something which in my student days 
was taken for granted now required the expenditure of more 
time and energy than that required for all of the lessons com- 
bined. I don’t imagine that the parents would have been very 
pleased to hear that their children had spent most of their time 
in school picking up their own litter. But something had hap- 
pened between the time when I had gone to school and the 
present to make this situation not unusual. True, kids tradition- 
ally took advantage of substitutes, but I noticed litter in the 
classrooms of the regular teachers. I saw nothing as bad as the 
floor in my room that first day, but certainly there was more 
trash on their floors than I had ever seen in the schools I had 
gone to. 

Perhaps some readers believe that marvelous creativity flows 
out of student spontaneity and feel that Iam making too much 
of something essentially banal and unimportant. But to me the 
litter problem was merely a symptom of a much larger prob- 
lem, involving not only the littering of the floor but the littering 
of the mind as well. At bottom was the entire question of why 
the kids were in the schoolroom in the first place. It took me 
about a year of substitute teaching before I could find the an- 
swer to that question. 

Meanwhile, I had learned a great deal in those three days. I 
had learned, for example, why the desks in the schools I had 
gone to had been riveted to the floor. For three days I had suf- 
fered the raucous noises of desks being moved around the 
room, of lids being banged shut on purpose, of time being 
wasted as each class rearranged the desks to suit themselves. 
All of the noise, the needless furniture shifting, and the time 
wasting could have been avoided with the installation of per- 
manent desks. But progressive educators had done everything 
in their power to rid the immovable desks from public school 
classrooms. They disliked the rows of evenly spaced desks, riv- 
eted to the floor, which smacked of regimentation and violated 
the natural, spontaneous impulses of youth. Having lived 
through three days of such spontaneity, I was at a loss to under- 
stand what value this spontaneity had had—except to make it 
virtually impossible to conduct an orderly lesson. What the 
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permanent desks of the old schools had suggested to me was not 
confinement or restraint but a sense of order and organization. 
Even furniture in a home was arranged in an orderly way to 
create an esthetically pleasant atmosphere. But a classroom 
with desks scattered about suggested disorder and was esthet- 
ically discordant. It made sense in a kindergarten or in a play- 
room, but not in a room where the serious business of learning 
was supposed to take place. The sense of physical disorder 
created an atmosphere conducive to disorderly behavior. I 
think even an adult who came home to find his living room 
rearranged every night would become irritable and disoriented 
after a while. 

In addition, the movable desks provided the disrupters with 
a perfect instrument for creating noise. I hated to think what 
would have happened had the desks been provided with ink- 
wells full of black, wet ink as they had been when I had at- 
tended elementary and junior high school. In the months to 
come, I found that the rooms with the movable desks were in 
general dirtier and more disorderly than those with the perma- 
nent desks. Perhaps the progressive educators would say that 
dirt, disorder, and spontaneity go together and, therefore, are 
all right. My reply would be that since order and cleanliness 
also seem to go together, parents will have to decide what kind 
of a school atmosphere they want for their children. 

In these three days I had also discovered something about the 
pupils themselves. I had learned that there were three basic 
kinds of students: the learners, the half-learners, and the non- 
learners. The learners were those who came into the classroom 
ready to learn. They brought their books and pencils with them 
and they gave the teacher their attention. They usually sat up 
front and looked directly at the teacher sometimes as if hypno- 
tized. They seemed to say with their eyes, “I have come to be 
taught. Teach me.” They were usually not distracted by the 
goings on of the others, although in moments of total chaos 
some of them would start to chat. But they brought to the class- 
room a certain respect for the teacher and an intellectual atti- 
tude which precluded their becoming little barbarians. The 
learners, I found, were a small minority. 

The half-learners were by far in the majority. Their attention 
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span was not as great as the learners, and they were easily 
distracted by the disruptions of the nonlearners. They seemed 
to go with the prevalent mood of the class. If there was a strong 
group of learners in the class, the half-learners would buckle 
down and work. If, however, the nonlearners prevailed, the 
half-learners tended not only to enjoy the descent to chaos but 
participated in it as well. Their problem was basically intellec- 
tual laziness, poor study habits, a desire to get by with as little 
effort as possible, and little interest in much of the subject 
matter. 

The nonlearners, also a minority in most classes, were the 
mental dropouts who physically occupied seats in the class- 
room. They were there because compulsory education said they 
had to be there. They had no intention of learning anything. 
They seldom brought pencils or notebooks, and they constantly 
disrupted the teaching process with their chatter. They seemed 
to have a compulsion to distract the half-learners and draw 
them into their orbit. Some of the nonlearners were totally 
beyond reach; others had emotional or learning problems 
which made them nonlearners. These really required special 
attention. But the public schools did not have the resources to 
deal with them. So they went to school daily, unless they cut, 
did the absolute minimum requested by the teacher or less, and 
finally wound up with a graduation certificate if they stayed 
until the end. 

It was obvious that a teacher’s problem became terribly com- 
plicated if he or she had to teach all three types in the same 
classroom. An appeal to spontaneity might elicit interesting 
and creative results from the learners, but from the nonlearn- 
ers it elicited chaos. Most people are unaware that the experi- 
mental schools created by John Dewey and others, which have 
had such a profound influence on the theory and practice of 
public education, had small, select student bodies, generally 
above average in ability. It was the height of idiocy to apply 
what was learned there, in a small private setting, to the totally 
different setting of compulsory mass education. But unfortu- 
nately, there is more idiocy in the public schools than anyone 
has yet admitted. 

In any case, after the three days I spent at the junior high 
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school, I came away with the firm conviction that a strong 
sense of discipline had to be returned to the public schools if 
they were ever to function as places of learning. But the more 
I thought about it, the more pessimistic I became about the 
system’s ability to correct its own faults. The pressures would 
have to come from the outside: the parents, the taxpayers, the 
competition of the private schools. 

After my three exhausting days at the junior high school, I 
was called back to the high school to teach the same classes I 
had had for an additional week. The teacher had had a relapse. 
I returned to the high school feeling like a veteran. The high 
school, which had appeared so unruly and undisciplined dur- 
ing my first two days, now seemed like paradise in comparison 
to what I had been through. The kids were glad to see me, and 
I was able to conduct some intelligent discussions. 

For example, on the first day I engaged each class in a gen- 
eral discussion on the purpose or purposes of education. It 
made the students think, and it gave me a chance to find out 
something about their attitudes. Not surprisingly, in discussing 
the purpose of education we found ourselves discussing the 
purpose of life. Very few students had ever given the subject 
much thought. One girl thought that the purpose of life was 
death. When I pointed out to her that most people spent their 
time trying to prolong their lives and trying to avoid death, she 
recognized the contradiction in her statement. But somehow I 
thought she was more at home with her point of view than with 
mine. There were a surprising number of nihilists, students 
who believed that life had no purpose at all. Others were rather 
earthy, believing that the purpose of life was to have a good 
time, or, if you were threatened by the draft and a trip to Viet- 
nam, to survive. Although I was aware that the draft was dis- 
liked, I had not realized to what degree it was considered an 
ominous threat hanging over the lives of the male students. 

While each class was different in its attitudes, I could draw 
some conclusions about the students’ concerns. The main pur- 
pose of education, they believed, was to achieve and maintain 
peace. How education could do this was not made clear. But this 
discussion took place about a month before the Kent State 
tragedy, and the Vietnam war was still a major preoccupation. 
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After peace, they wanted happiness and money. Some wanted 
a good education for its own sake. Some wanted to learn useful 
skills. As for defining happiness, the vocational students 
thought in terms of staying out of the draft and a good time; the 
advanced students, in terms of self-satisfaction, a fulfilling ca- 
reer, raising a family, or being with good people. 

In other words, despite their dress, the deterioration in disci- 
pline, the dissatisfaction with the school, they were not unlike 
previous generations. Their concepts were sometimes simplis- 
tic, and a cynical nihilism was occasionally evident, but most 
of the students seemed to want what others had wanted before 
them, even if they felt that the school fell far short in helping 
them attain it. I enjoyed the discussions thoroughly and got the 
impression that the students did also. ‘““No one ever asked us 
these questions,” one of them said. 

The next day, I probed into their attitudes still further. Now 
that I had a general idea of what they believed were the pur- 
poses of education, I wanted to know what they thought of the 
curriculum and of teachers. In discussing what they should be 
taught, the need for the basics in English, mathematics, and 
history was acknowledged. In fact, there was very little objec- 
tion to the basic high school curriculum per se. Of course, they 
wanted the subjects to be made interesting, and some didn’t 
want to have to take the subjects they didn’t like. But they knew 
that if they were to be equipped to solve the problems of a 
highly technological society, they had to learn basic intellec- 
tual skills. 

The most fruitful part of the discussion, however, concerned 
teachers. From their views, I gathered that the ideal good 
teacher was someone with a sense of humor, not principally a 
disciplinarian, not boring, intelligent, patient, did not look for 
trouble, and was “up on things.” He also understood kids and 
was able to work with them. From all of this I gathered that at 
the center of a goad teacher-student relationship was mutual 
confidence and understanding. The bad teacher, on the other 
hand, was described as one who put too much emphasis on 
marks, maintained a superior attitude, was unfair, a disci- 
plinarian, boring, expected too much, and knew nothing about 
kids. 
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They were right about the last point. It was important to 
know kids. But many teachers became cynical about them— 
after being lied to, buffeted about, insulted, and constantly diso- 
beyed. It was easy to lose patience with kids who showed no 
desire to cooperate in any way and who did the absolute mini- 
mum amount of work. I personally was unable to understand 
why the kids I had had in the junior high were so determined 
to challenge me, provoke me, and turn a classroom into chaos. 
They didn’t know me—they had no idea whether I was good or 
bad, intelligent or stupid—but the first thing they presented me 
with was insolence and disrespect. They seemed to want to 
bring out the disciplinarian in the teacher. Perhaps discipline 
is what they really wanted—because discipline was so 
thoroughly lacking in their lives. 

The discussions had gone extremely well, and student atten- 
tion and interest were excellent. We had all learned a lot. The 
next day I decided to discuss the components of the novel, since 
they were all reading novels. I based the discussion on some 
notes I had made as a reader in a publishing house, a fascinat- 
ing job I had had for two years in the 1950s, in which I must 
have read over a thousand manuscripts. I talked about charac- 
terization, motivation, plot, style, and the like, and it held their 
interest. : 

The next day, however, I decided to try an experiment. I had 
cut out a clipping from the local newspaper, describing a high- 
speed auto chase on a nearby expressway in which an eight- 
een-year-old youth had tried to evade three patrol cars for 
about fifteen miles. He finally crashed into a guardrail and was 
shot while trying to escape on foot. The wounded youth was 
taken to a hospital and charged with speeding, driving to en- 
danger, and other highway violations. Nowhere in the article 
was there any inkling as to why the youth had behaved this 
way. The car was not stolen; the youth had a driver’s license; 
he had not committed any apparent crime; and he was not 
drunk. Motivation was the big question. 

I explained to the class how some novelists got their ideas 
from newspaper stories, and I asked them to see if they could 
create a novel around this unusual auto chase. What was the 
youth like? What were his parents like? Why was he so deter- 
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mined to avoid being stopped by the police? This gave the class 
a chance to use their imaginations, and, while the discussion 
was a bit noisy, it turned out to be fascinating. 

The students attributed the youth’s actions to a variety of 
motives: a quarrel with his girlfriend, finding his mother in bed 
with another man, homosexual jealousy. I was shocked by 
some of the situations they dreamed up. Some of them were 
meant to be funny, but the students’ casual references to the 
immoral sexual behavior of parents was unexpected. The 
mothers, in general, turned out to be far more immoral in the 
students’ minds than the fathers. One student suggested that 
the youth had just murdered his mother because of her im- 
moral behavior. “Why not the father?” I asked. “Oh no,” the 
student replied, “we don’t want to kill off the father. He brings 
in the money.” 

I was beginning to wonder if parental immorality was not a 
cause of so much juvenile immorality. Or was it the adult 
behavior they saw in the movies and on television which made 
the greatest impression? There was no way of knowing. But one 
thing was certain: while the intellectual achievements of this 
high schoo] generation were lower than my generation’s, their 
knowledge of human sexual behavior was much greater. 

By the end of the week I was delighted at how well the classes 
had gone. I had managed to keep the classes interested and 
intellectually stimulated, and there had been no discipline 
problems other than the usual chewing, dozing, chatting, and 
talking out of turn, which I was beginning to get used to. I had 
proven to myself at least that students at this age responded to 
interesting ideas, that teaching them could be a joy if one were 
free to experiment and improvise. 

On the last day of the week, which was to be my final day with 
these classes, I decided to conduct a survey among the students. 
I wanted to find out which of my lessons they liked best, which 
one they had gotten the most out of, and why. I also threw in 
a half dozen other questions, the answers to which, I thought, 
might be enlightening to someone of my generation. Since I 
wanted them to be frank and honest, I told them not to put their 
names down, but to indicate their age, sex, and choice of career. 
As one would expect, the results were fascinating. Of course, 
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some of the students took advantage of their anonymity to be 
clever and funny, and, in a way, they were the most revealing 
of all. 

First, on the question of what was the most interesting lesson, 
the overwhelming majority chose the one in which we had 
constructed a novel around the newspaper clipping. They liked 
the novelty of the method, their own lively participation, and 
the free use of their imaginations. As for the lesson they got the 
most out of, their preferences varied. Some put down the “Com- 
ponents of the Novel,” “Advice on Getting Ahead,” or the “Pur- 
pose of Education.” But a slightly larger number had gotten the 
most out of that very first day, in which I had asked them if they 
were getting anything out of their education. What had inter- 
ested them especially were the opinions of their fellow stu- 
dents. They seemed to have a great curiosity about what their 
peers were thinking. 

One student got nothing out of the seven lessons. He wrote: 
“They were all instantly forgettable.” Another said he pre- 
ferred the one on the “Purpose of Education” because it was 
“less trite” than some and “less boring” than the others. An- 
other liked the lesson in which I used the clipping because “‘it 
kept me from falling asleep.” I think he was one of the students 
high on marijuana. Another student, who identified his gender 
as a “bisexual transvestite” and put down “pimp” for career 
choice, described the lessons he had gotten the most out of as 
“the ones I didn’t go to.” Another preferred the first discussion 
on education because “it was lectured by an extremely intelli- 
gent meatball.” He would have gotten an A in that course! Ina 
similar vein, one of the students wrote, “Mr. Blumenfeld was a 
good guy. He didn’t sling any bull.” To me that was the compli- 
ment of compliments. 

I also wanted to know how the students rated me as a disci- 
plinarian. Had I been too strict, too lenient, or just right? Their 
answers were interesting. The overwhelming majority found 
me “just right”; a small minority thought that I had been “too 
lenient”; and a few wrote “too strict,” obviously with tongue in 
cheek. One boy wrote: “Just right, you doll you.” My own opin- 
ion was that I had been relaxed enough for the occasion but 
that I would have been somewhat more demanding as a regular 
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teacher. I had made allowances for the fact that I was experi- 
menting with the students and that they were not going to be 
tested on what we had discussed. 

The next question I asked them concerned the influences in 
their lives. I wanted to know what sources had the strongest 
influences on them: parents and family, school, church, 
friends, television, or books. An overwhelming majority wrote 
“friends.” A much smaller group wrote “parents.” 

I then asked them to whom did they go for advice and guid- 
ance. A large number wrote that they went to “friends”; a 
slightly smaller number said they relied entirely on them- 
selves; and a smaller group said they relied on parents. No one, 
apparently, was influenced to any significant degree by reli- 
gion or relied on the clergy for personal guidance. 

I was surprised, however, to discover how important friends 
were at that stage in life. This also seemed to explain why some 
of them were so very interested in the opinions of their class- 
mates. It is true that in this era of the so-called generation gap, 
the kids were inclined to identify strongly with their own peers, 
to succumb to the influences of their more persuasive friends, 
particularly in matters of drug taking, and to rely on their 
friends for emotional comfort and intimacy. Perhaps this gen- 
eration relied on friends more then my generation did because 
they had so much more to hide from their parents. 

I then wanted to know what concerned them most at this 
stage in life: getting an education, finding a boyfriend or girl- 
friend, earning money, choosing a career, making friends, or 
pleasing their parents. The answers showed a wide diversity of 
priorities. The largest group singled out “getting an education” 
as being their primary concern at the moment. The second 
largest was primarily interested in getting or keeping a boy- 
friend or girlfriend. Two small groups were primarily con- 
cerned with making friends and choosing a career. Only one 
put down “earning money” as their primary concern. No one 
was interested in “pleasing their parents” before they pleased 
themselves. 

I then asked them to tell me if, in their own opinions and 
based on their own personal knowledge, they considered the 
drug problem to be a major one among their peer group or if 
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it had been exaggerated by the press. You cannot help but be- 
come aware of the drug problem when you step inside an 
American high school. Drugs seemed to fit in so easily with the 
students’ dress and demeanor. Most adults were convinced that 
there was a problem, but I was curious about what the students 
themselves thought. The majority confirmed that drugs were 
indeed a major problem. The minority group said that the prob- 
lem had been exaggerated by the press. Still another, smaller 
group acknowledged that the problem was major but that it 
had also been distorted or exaggerated by the press. One stu- 
dent wrote: ‘““No problem as it is only a syntom [sic] of revulsion 
from this materialistic, imperialistic society.” Another wrote: 
“Depends on User.” The “bisexual transvestite” wrote that it 
was a “minor problem.” Another, with the handwriting of 
someone high on something, wrote: ‘Minor problem.” I later 
found out from one of the students in the advanced class that 
several had been high on grass during that period. Of course, 
when I had gone to high school, the thought of any of us becom- 
ing “dope fiends” was so remote as to have been considered 
beyond the realm of possibility. A few smoked cigarettes—so 
few, in fact, that they were barely noticeable. In those innocent 
days, dope was something you associated with degenerate Ori- 
entals or people who rode on camels across the Sahara. But 
now, in this suburban, all-white high school, there was not only 
widespread repeated use of “uppers” and “downers” and 
marijuana by some of the clean looking kids as well as the 
hippie types, but a few were shooting heroin. 

I was curious what these kids thought of the adult world. 
Maybe, in their comments, I could find some clues to explain 
their own behavior. So I asked them to write down briefly what 
they thought was bad about the older generation and what they 
thought was good about it. The results made interesting read- 
ing. At least half the class had nothing good to say about the 
adult world; the other half was just as critical, but did find a 
quality or two to praise. Here are some of the comments, with 
their own spelling, but with my punctuation in instances where 
the writers used none. 

“Adults are hypocritic, materialistic, and narrow minded.” 

“They look down at kids, they think they are better than kids, 
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won't let kids give their point of view, won’t listen to kids. Older 
people set in their ways.” 

“They have no communication with the younger generation. 
They don’t understand our problems. There is a definite gener- 
ation gap.” 

“They’re too old.” 

“They've grown set in their ways, and are unable to change. 
It is common to all older generations throughout history, it is 
just that concepts and ideas are changing faster now.” 

“Jump to conclusions too fast; don’t give us a chance.” 

“Too old-fashioned. Worry to much about unnecessary 
things.” 

“They don’t understand, they’re too quick to say no.” 

“Some adults think that because they are older they can push 
kids around. No matter if they are right or wrong kids must do 
what they say. Most adults are hypocrites. They practice ‘do 
what I say, not what I do.’ Some adults aren’t all that bad, 
though. Some will actually listen to kids.” 

“T believe that adults in general are not very patient and 
understanding with youth today. They are, though, out to do the 
very best for you and give you everything they never had.” 

“Shortcomings: narrow mind, ununderstandingness, apa- 
thetic to younger ideals, extravagant. Praiseworthy: generosity, 
security, support.” 

“Use the excuse generation gap too much. Too strict. Think 
all teenagers are bad.” 

“The adults of today are bigoted, over confident, uninformed, 
too hasty making decisions or forming opinions, don’t under- 
stand younger generation, don’t give us a chance to prove our 
real worth. The only good point is that they are pretty good in 
the money department.” 

“Adults are good people, fine people like all people. Some 
adults are not willing to accept any kind of new value system.” 

“Sometimes they don’t try to see things in a 1970 perspective. 
Usually the adults I’m close to are very understanding.” 

“There is nothing wrong with adults today that isn’t wrong 
with every human being.” 

“Adults (not all adults) shut off new ideas. Stifle minds. Try 
to train you. They ruin your creativity. Make you in their im- 
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age. Nothing is good about adults, they should all be put to- 
gether and put in camps unless they realize their mistakes.” I 
imagine the camp bit had been inserted for its shock value, 
although I wouldn’t swear to it. The young man who wrote it 
was one of the bright ones. 

“Get upset too easily, too interested in making money, say one 
thing, do the opposite. Good points: experienced.” 

“Not responsible for all problems of society, however, too 
much hypocrisy. Become too involved with material things and 
have forgotten what life is about. Too upset about what teen 
agers do and do not get upset over war in Vietnam and racial 
situation. However they do try to give their children what they 
feel is most important in life. They try!” 

“They expect to much of you, tell you that you have to learn 
from your own mistakes then tell you what to do from what 
they have learned.” 

“Most adults I think try to do their best but don’t realize they 
may be hurting us by not letting us think for ourselves. They 
don’t listen to the younger people. They think we are going to 
ruin everything. There are some adults that agree with our 
ideas and think we are right.” 

“Money hungry, status conscious. But they care.” 

“Today’s adults sometimes tend to be hasty in finding faults 
with the younger generation, but aside from that they are really 
great people. I really enjoy being with them. In fact I know that 
many of my friends feel the same. Of course, I feel one must get 
to know an adult first.” 

“They get impatient with their children and don’t remember 
what they were like as teens. Each generation brings about 
changes but many adults hate to see change and they either 
ignore it or avoid it. A good number of adults are really willing 
to try and understand. They want to get involved with their 
children and communicate with them.” 

One young man, however, summed up his opinion of adults 
in two short, eloquent words: “They suck.” 

In my final question, I asked them what their generation 
wanted more than anything else. Peace and freedom were the 
two most frequent answers. It was easy to understand their 
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desire for peace, since it was their generation which would be 
consumed by the war if it continued much longer. The girls 
were concerned about their boyfriends being drafted. The boys 
were concerned about being sent to Vietnam. The war was like 
a sword of Damocles hanging over each student’s head. It was 
the cause of their greatest unhappiness, anxiety, and uncer- 
tainty about the future. 

Some of the other answers were equally interesting: 

“My generation is divided into numerous interest groups,” 
wrote one girl, “but we all do want the usual happy life.” 

“My generation? I don’t know. I want SEX,” wrote one of the 
brighter boys. 

“To be able to do what I want to do and not what parents want 
us to do.” 

“Love and an opportunity to be ourselves.” 

“A chance to live in our generation and not be pushed back 
into earlier generations.” 

“Freedom from the older generation.” 

“Free sex.” 

“Security, happiness, peace, freedom.” 

“To be left completely alone.” 

“A better world and to fix up the mess that the older genera- 
tion made of the world.” 

“More freedom to be a totally individual person without out- 
side pressure to be a carbon copy of anyone else.” 

“My generation, whether they’ll admit it or not, wants merely 
to learn and really grow up.” 

“The chance to be ourselves.” 

“Peace, but not just on the map but in the mind.” 

“To live ina country and a world that has peace and freedom 
which we will never get.” 

“IT am not a spokesman for my generation. Stupid cliches. 
What do you want for answers? Peace? Love?” 

“Recognition.” 

“Sex, love, peace, free society.” 

“To be left alone by you idiots!” 

Thus spoke the high school generation in March, 1970. I had 
learned a lot about them in my first ten days of teaching. How- 
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ever, I didn’t know yet whether the education they were being 
given would help them get what they wanted. I would have to 
teach at least a year before being able to pass some sort of 
judgment on the public mass-education system. 

Meanwhile, I had handled the seventh period quite differ- 
ently from the others. Only a handful of vocational students 
showed up each day for the class, and they preferred sitting 
around and discussing a variety of subjects, with the conversa- 
tion invariably leading to the subject of drugs. They joked 
about the drug scene and even rolled me a phony marijuana 
“Joint” which looked like the real thing. It fooled me at first, and 
they were greatly amused. At one point they asked me if I were 
a “narco,” a narcotics agent. Apparently, they had begun to 
suspect that I might have been planted in the school to ferret 
out the pushers. But I think I convinced most of them that I was 
merely trying to satisfy my own curiosity. 

I was quite interested in finding out if the mass-media stories 
on the heroin scene would have a sobering effect on the class. 
And so during one period I read aloud to them an article in a 
recent issue of Life magazine about a high school heroin ad- 
dict. They listened silently and no longer laughed. When I 
asked if it was accurate, they said that it was. I asked them if 
anything was being done to help those students who became 
addicts. I was told that one of the football coaches had privately 
helped some of the boys. He had gained a reputation among the 
kids as someone they could go to for help, and apparently he 
was having some success. Meanwhile, about a week later, I 
read in the newspaper that one of the students who had been 
in this class was arrested along with several others for smoking 
marijuana in a parked car. 

There was something peculiarly different about this class. 
They seemed more mature and adult than the other students, 
perhaps even a bit old. Yet, there was, behind the mature 
facades of some of them, a curiosity, a desire to learn, which the 
school would never be able to satisfy. It was hard to convince 
them that reading a novel about Germany in World War I was 
more important than going out and getting a job. Yet, this was 
basically what the dropout problem was really about. The com- 
munity used every device of advertising and propaganda to 
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keep these impatient youths from going out into the real world, 
from becoming independent adults, but when you had them in 
the classroom, you gave them very little of value to do. It was 
a frustrating situation, and from what I could see, the mass- 
education system hadn’t the vaguest notion of how to deal with 
it. 


-/-Two- 


From Order to Chaos 


mm at me 


In the course of a year I taught several hundred different 
classes in two high schools and four junior high schools. I dis- 
covered that no two public schools were alike. The atmosphere 
and personality of the school depended on the principal, his 
administration, the teachers, and the student body. The junior 
high schools were appalling from a disciplinary point of view, 
but none of the others were quite as bad as the first junior high 
school I taught in. 

I met and observed many of the teachers but found few who 
really impressed me with their knowledge. Many were so de- 
moralized by student disrespect and administrative apathy 
that they performed their jobs with a cynicism that must have 
made itself felt in the classroom. The students had no respect 
for authority, and it took a very unusual teacher to establish a 
workable rapport with the new generation. You had to become 
their friend before you could become their teacher. You had to 
prove that you knew more than they did before they decided 
that it was worthwhile to listen to you. And you had to love 
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young people before you could even begin to have an influence 
over them. You had to get used to their noise, their jokes, their 
tricks, their laziness, their eagerness, their restlessness, their 
blank stares, their smiles, their naiveté, their warmth, their shy- 
ness, their sexiness, their cruelty, their acceptance, their rejec- 
tion, their whims, their intelligence, their stupidity, their self- 
satisfaction, their self-hatred. You had to get used to seeing 
them by the hundreds and by the thousands, pushing and yell- 
ing, and looking as if they would tear you apart given the oppor- 
tunity. Their ridicule could destroy you if you didn’t know how 
to let it roll off. On the other hand, their greetings, their recog- 
nition, and their show of appreciation could make you feel that 
every bit of the hassle had been worthwhile. 

In one junior high, where teacher morale was quite low, I 
remember one teacher telling me that if she could merely help 
a few students get ahead, it would justify her career to herself 
and make it all seem worthwhile. But some of the younger 
teachers, in an attempt to overcome teacher-student alienation, 
have tried to become students themselves. I knew of one young 
teacher, in his first year on the job in one of the high schools, 
who underwent a very peculiar metamorphosis. At the begin- 
ning of the year he dressed in a shirt, tie, and jacket, although 
in mod style, and had a full but relatively short head of hair. 
By the end of the year his hair was down to his shoulders and 
he was wearing jeans, a shirt without a tie, and a leather vest. 
He was exactly like his students, not only in dress, but also in 
behavior. It was a strange phenomenon. He had virtually be- 
come a high school student of the new generation. Curiously 
enough, he had been a student in that same high school about 
five years before, and he was remembered as a regular wearer 
of shirt, tie, and jacket; as the president of his class, and as an 
achiever. Now, he preferred to identify himself with the new 
freedom, the new relaxed attitude. Perhaps this was a new life 
style for young high school teachers—to be no more reverent of 
authority than their students. 

I also discovered that classes had their own personalities and 
their own moods. A class that was attentive one day might be 
restless the next. Success in the classroom had much to do with 
the teacher’s preparation. It was absolutely essential to plan 
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the day’s lesson in advance. Although I was often put in the 
position of having to improvise on the spot, I found little in the 
textbooks, or in the materials used in the classrooms, to be 
intellectually stimulating. I relied a great deal on my own in- 
genuity, and I was not afraid to present my own views quite 
strongly. As a substitute, I had all the freedom I wanted, but 
usually it was for only one hour with any particular class. 

Obviously, each regular teacher approached his subject in 
his own manner, but the trend seemed to be for teachers to be 
as noncommittal as possible on anything but pure, uncontesta- 
ble statements of fact. During one geography class in a junior 
high school, I spent the hour discussing the countries and ter- 
ritories of southern Africa, on which I had done some research, 
giving my own views on the conflicts of races and peoples and 
the problems of national survival in that area to a class that 
seemed absolutely enthralled. When it was over a girl came up 
to me and told me that the class had never been that attentive 
before. The reason? The teacher never took a stand on any- 
thing. If they had a question, she simply told them to find the 
answer in the library. Teachers, I slowly discovered, were sup- 
posed to be impartial about everything, to present both sides of 
every story, to question everything, but to analyze nothing. This 
methodology was to be found in its perfected state in Scholastic 
Scope, Junior Scholastic, and Senior Scholastic magazines, 
which are widely used in American classrooms. For example, 
the December 7, 1970, issue of Junior Scholastic had an article 
about Cuba, which described that country as a “Communist 
Republic.” Both pro-Castro and anti-Castro views were given in 
such a way that the student had to conclude that both views had 
equal merit and that it was simply a matter of opinion whether 
Castro was good or bad. The same method could easily have 
been used to describe Nazi Germany and Adolf Hitler, and the 
student would have been at a loss to decide whether Nazi Ger- 
many was good or bad. 

This kind of methodology is making moral eunuchs of many 
students who simply do not know how to judge good from evil. 
This same methodology is used in “teaching” kids about drugs, 
patriotism, sex, pornography—anything in which a moral 
judgment is involved. As a result, the public schools have be- 
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come sort of morally neutral territory, in which good and evil 
are given equal status, just as the Communist despots and the 
free countries of the West are given equal status at the United 
Nations, which is supposed to be politically neutral territory. 
This moral neutrality is much at the heart of what is deadly 
wrong with today’s public education. It is secular education 
gone one step further, in which Satan is given more than equal 
status with God, who cannot even be invoked in this supposedly 
both-sides-to-every-story view of the world. And this could ac- 
count for why so many thousands of youths have been drawn 
to hippie and pseudohippie cultures in search of value systems 
they can identify with. Drugs flourish in this morally neutral 
environment. This is not to say that our traditional values do 
not require updating now and then, but the public schools are 
creating a moral vacuum, not an alternate system of values. 

It seemed to be that the moral neutrality of the public schools 
was bound to create in the student a conflict with the moral 
values of his parents. The child was told at home that some 
things were good, some bad. In school he learned that good and 
bad was a matter of opinion. Who was he to believe? He be- 
lieved what he wanted to believe, what his friends believed, or 
what his friends wanted him to believe. 

This situation can only exist in a public school, run by the 
state. In a private schoo] there is no governmental body to stop 
the parents from transferring their own code of beliefs, their 
own moral values to their children through the educative pro- 
cess. But the public school system, committed to the newest 
view of secularism, cannot take a stand on morals, particularly 
if they are of religious origin. In fact, because of the Supreme 
Court rulings, the public schools are no longer merely nonreli- 
gious; they are now actually antireligious. 

The influence of public schoo] teachers today is far greater 
than ever before. The child spends thirty hours a week in 
school, where he becomes attuned to the moral neutrality of the 
system. He may spend one hour a week in church, if he attends 
at all, where he is exposed to some moral values of religious 
origin. The rest of the time he is with friends, at the movies, 
reading books and magazines, watching television, absorbing a 
wide variety of moral values as presented by these sources. 
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How much he gets from his parents depends on how much time 
they spend with him, the nature of their own moral values, and 
how conscientious they are in transferring them to their off- 
spring. Although some teachers may share the parents’ moral 
values, the public school does not represent an extension of the 
parents’ point of view. Its point of view is that of the liberal 
establishment which runs public education in America. 

One could live with moral neutrality if the public education 
system performed its job of educating well. But what disturbed 
me most was the poor reading skill of so many of the high 
school and junior high school students. I had students who 
stumbled over the simplest words, read words that were not 
there, and left out words that were. There were, of course, many 
students who read quite well, but this made the poor readers all 
the more obvious and embarrassed. It was like pulling teeth to 
get some of these kids to read aloud because they were so em- 
barrassed with their poor ability. When some of them did read, 
it was barely above a whisper. The poor readers were not dumb 
students. They were average students who had simply never 
been taught to read properly. They were taught via the whole- 
word method, not by the phonics method, and their errors were 
horrendous. 

For example, here are three typical reading errors made by 
three eleventh-grade students in a college preparatory English 
class in which Agatha Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution 
was being read aloud. The text said: “She got the wind up.” This 
was read as: “she got all wound up.’”’In the second instance, the 
text said: “and I’m always reading in the paper about ‘laughter 
in court.’” This was read as: “and I’m always reading in the 
newspaper about ‘laughing in court.’ ”’ In the third instance, the 
text said: “you must not upset yourself.” This was read as: “you 
must not get upset.” There were so many errors of this kind that 
I tired of correcting them and let the students “read” as they 
wished, editing and rewriting the text as they went along. 

In some classes, where the problem was acute, I explained to 
the students the difference between the whole-word method 
and the phonics method and asked them to tell me how they 
had been taught to read. Some said they were taught the phon- 
ics way; some said they had been taught via the whole-word 
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method; and others didn’t know how they had been taught. To 
find out which students were phonics taught, and which were 
whole-word taught, I devised a very simple test. I would ask the 
class to name the vowels, and they would respond “a, e, i, 0, u, 
and sometimes y.” I would then tell them that they had just 
given me the long vowel sounds and would they now give me 
the short vowel sounds. At this point, I would be invariably 
confronted with blank stares. Some students knew the short 
vowel sounds, but many did not. It was incredible. 

I remember spending one entire study period teaching one 
junior high school student the short vowel sounds. I had him 
read lists of words like “cap, tap, sap, lap.” Everytime he came 
to the word “rap,” he read it as “rape.” After he finally got the 
hang of it, I felt that here was one youngster who would never 
forget the short vowel sounds. At the end of the instruction, he 
simply looked up at me and said, “Thank you.” The short vowel 
sounds, which he should have learned in the first grade, if not 
in his very first reading lesson, had finally caught up with him 
in the eighth grade. He was grateful that at least one teacher 
somewhere along the line had taken the trouble to find out if 
he knew them or not. I did not have the time to give the boy a 
full course in phonics, but this lesson was much better than 
nothing at all. The tragedy is that there were hundreds of 
youngsters like this one trying to read without knowing the 
sound values of their own alphabet, in a school system which 
did not care whether they knew them or not. 

It was hard to believe that fifteen years after the publication 
of Rudolph Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read, the discredited, 
debilitating whole-word method was still being widely used in 
the public schools to teach children how to “read.” The result 
was that student reading matter and textbooks had been re- 
duced to almost comic-book simplicity in order not to exceed 
the student’s vocabulary capabilities. For example, I spent a 
week with a high school class that was reading William Sa- 
royan’s Human Comedy in a simplified version edited for 
classroom reading by some whole-word expert. The literary 
artistry had been mutilated to the point where all dialogue 
ended in “he said” or “she said,” even if the dialogue were a 
question. One of the students asked why there was no variation 
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in this asinine construction. He found it boring and monoto- 
nous, and so did everyone else in the class. But apparently the 
whole-word editor was afraid to tax the minds of the students 
who were being spoon-fed vocabulary as if they were semimo- 
rons. 

After listening to hundreds of students reading aloud during 
that year, I found that I could categorize them roughly into 
three groups. First, there were the good readers, those who 
had been taught to read by phonics in parochial schools or by 
phonics-oriented teachers or by their parents at home. They 
read fluently, accurately, easily, with perfect inflections and 
rhythm. They were a small minority. The second group, also a 
minority, were those at the other end of the spectrum who 
bordered on illiteracy, who simply could not sound out a word 
they were unfamiliar with, who read painfully and slowly, 
guessing a great deal as they went along. They usually tried to 
avoid having to read aloud at all. Some of these kids had low 
IQs and some were nervous and tense, but most seemed quite 
normal although embarrassed. They obviously did not enjoy 
exhibiting their reading inadequacy to the class. These were 
the most severe victims of the whole-word method—the ones 
who had not caught on to the art of word-guessing by the third 
grade but who were promoted nevertheless through junior 
high school and high school. These poor kids were hobbling 
along on intellectual crutches, struggling to keep up with their 
classmates, severely handicapped by not knowing how to read 
and by being bad word-guessers. 

The third group, however, by far the majority, was made up 
of the average reader who stumbled along, occasionally leaving 
out words, changing the order of words, or reading words that 
weren’t there, often unaware of his inaccuracies and errors. 
This was the student for whom all of the new simplified text- 
books were being written. He was the average reader who had 
all of the bad habits taught by the whole-word method but who 
knew enough phonics—either by having figured it out for him- 
self or by having picked up bits and pieces along the way—to 
be able to sound out an unfamiliar word if he had to. His prob- 
lem was that he would word-guess first, usually incorrectly, but 
not know that he was wrong unless there was someone around 
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to tell him. Only then would he attempt to sound out the word. 
Otherwise, he would not correct himself, even though the sen- 
tence made no sense. I was amazed how consistently students 
did not go back to correct themselves if the sentence made no 
sense. They were more concerned with the speed of their read- 
ing than with its accuracy. When I pointed out to them that 
accuracy was far more important than speed, it took them a 
while to understand what I was saying, since it seemed to con- 
tradict everything they had been taught. 

What angered me most about the reading situation was 
the apparent indifference of the school system. No attempt 
was being made to find out why students were reading so 
poorly. And nothing was being done to improve their reading. 
These students were simply doomed to go on through life word- 
guessing and scaling their intellectual and career horizons to 
their reading handicap. I had one high school senior who was 
going to become a truck driver. He hated to read. I asked him 
why. He said he didn’t know. I asked him when he started 
disliking reading. Suddenly it all came back to him. He said it 
started in the third grade when he was left back for not being 
able to read well enough. After that he completely lost interest 
in reading. I asked him how had he been taught to read. He said 
the teacher flashed cards with a picture of a cat on it and the 
word cat, which she repeated. They were always reading about 
“the cat walking on the fence.” He was bored with cats. Why 
didn’t they read about “cars speeding down the road”—some- 
thing interesting? What amazed me was how vividly he re- 
called his feelings of that time and his reaction to his lessons. 
Here was another whole-word victim. He too did not know the 
short vowel sounds, and I spent the rest of the hour trying to 
make up for eight years of neglect. It was, of course, impossible 
to know if the boy would have become a good reader had he 
been taught phonics from the beginning. But one thing was 
certain: he had given up on word guessing in the third grade, 
and his education from then on had been a tragic waste. 

This phonics deficiency in American public schools is so 
widely acknowledged that Scholastic Scope magazine, which is 
edited for high school students, has published phonics-oriented 
crossword puzzles for the benefit of the poor students who were 
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never taught phonics in elementary school. For example, the 
puzzle in the January 18, 1971, issue of the magazine featured 
the long “A” sound. The instructions to the puzzle indicate to 
what degree high school students, ready to enter the adult 
world or go on to college, are deficient in such simple, first- 
grade knowledge. The instructions read: “Many words have a 
long ‘a’ sound. In some cases, an ‘a’ is followed by a consonant 
and a silent ‘e.” Examples: pale, male. Other ways of spelling 
the long ‘a’ sound are ‘ai’ and ‘ay.’ Examples: pail, mail, pay, 
may. This puzzle has 17 words with these spellings. Each one 
is starred.” 

The use of the crossword puzzle as a means of teaching phon- 
ics to high school students is as absurd as teaching irregular 
French verbs by means of bingo. A good, working knowledge of 
the sound values of the English language, which the student 
must have in order to be able to read efficiently, can be acquired 
only through an organized approach to the subject. The bits- 
and-pieces technique of Scholastic Scope is no substitute for 
organized learning. 

In time, I was able to see how the poor reading habits of 
the students had effected the rest of their education. Every- 
thing had to be scaled down to their reading ability; errors 
were tolerated, and precision was no longer considered im- 
portant; public education had become slipshod and half- 
baked. The students’ thought processes were sloppy, and the 
sloppiness of their minds was reflected in the sloppiness of 
their dress, the litter in the classrooms and hallways, the 
drugs which were supposed to provide them with the intel- 
lectual “insights” their dull reading matter did not, the 
moral neutrality which relegated the analytical faculties of 
the mind to the junkheap. Add to all of these the progressive 
notions that the classroom was a playroom and that learning 
was some sort of game, and education was stripped of all 
serious intent. In short, the traditional concept of Western 
education—in which the development of the individual 
mind was the central purpose of its methods and curriculum 
—had been scrapped. Instead, school time was now game 
time, with brightly illustrated books with reduced vocabular- 
ies and simplified ideas and with lots of crossword puzzles 
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and other games. For example, here are the instructions one 
junior high school teacher left me: 


I have promised the boys and girls that we would play history 
and geography Bingo again before school was out. If the 8th 
graders give you any trouble, collect the game and pass out map 
work on India which is in the pile of papers at the right corner 
of my desk. They may use the atlases on the book case. 

Period 1. 8th grade geography, pass out Bingo cards for part 2, 
use call cards for game 2. You will have to give hints!! Also pass 
out answer covers which will be in the Bingo box. 

Period 2, 7th grade history class, pass out cards for game 1, use 
same procedure—give hints—first letter of the state’s name. 

Period 3, activity period, make sure all lockers and desks are 
cleaned out. 

Period 4, 7th grade history class, Bingo game 1. 

Period 5, free until 1:00. 

Period 6, 8th grade geography class, Bingo game 2. 

Period 7, 8th grade geography class, Bingo game 2. 

Put Bingo envelope and box in cupboard. 


The bingo game during the first period turned out to be so 
messy, noisy, and uncontrollable that I dispensed with it in the 
other classes. Instead, I lectured the students on how to enjoy 
the coming summer and discussed with them their projected 
trips. Was this a waste of time? I did not think so, for I thought 
my advice and suggestions would be of greater value to them 
than the confusion, noise, and litter of bingo. Besides, some of 
the students did not want to play bingo in that first period, and 
they spent their time playing some sort of desk hockey with 
small bits of paper. 

If the complaint of some students was that they were not 
learning anything, this was perhaps partly due to the incred- 
ible amount of time which was wasted. I had been in study 
halls where I saw students sitting alone in their seats with 
nothing to do—no books to read, nothing to write on or with— 
staring into space. Yet, as far as their parents knew, their off- 
spring were in school learning something. 

Group activities would also produce the same result. In the 
group-project classes I had, only a few students did any work 
on their projects. The others chatted or looked out the window 
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or read newspapers or played heads-or-tails with coins. If I 
asked them why they were not working, they would give all 
sorts of excuses. I disliked such classes because they bored me, 
and tempted often to ignore the teacher’s instructions. 

I had many a class in which the teacher had left no instruc- 
tions at all, and I was requested by some of the students to give 
them a study period. In the beginning I succumbed to these 
requests, thinking that they really wanted to study. But before 
the period was half over, half the class would be engaged in the 
manufacture of paper airplanes which would soon take flight 
across the room or out the window. I resolved after these ex- 
periences not to conduct any more study periods. My philoso- 
phy, as a substitute teacher, became quite simple: lecture, dis- 
cuss, read, or give reading assignments; the object was to make 
sure that when the students left the room they would know 
something they did not know when they came in. 

It worked. I discovered that much of the misbehavior in idle 
classes was really a sort of protest against the teacher who did 
not teach. The class wanted the student-teacher engagement. 
They did not want to be left to their own devices, with the 
exception of those who had something specific to do and 
wanted the extra time. But most students wanted to learn some- 
thing, even if they weren’t sure what it was. They wanted guid- 
ance and attention, and they wanted to succeed. 

Another major shortcoming of mass education was the lack 
of time the teachers had to give students the individual atten- 
tion they needed, and many of them, I felt, needed such atten- 
tion desperately. But when one had 150 students a day, one 
could not give much special attention to each one of them. You 
could not become a tutor to one—even though it might have 
helped him—and neglect the others. On the other hand, how 
much good did a mere token of individual attention do for the 
student? I remembered my own school days and the few times 
a teacher took a personal interest in me. They were few and far 
between, but I remembered them. They were important mo- 
ments in my young life. 

But now I was finding out why they had been so few. Public 
education was mass education, and mass education was exactly 
what the words meant—mass—not individual, instruction. 
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Nevertheless, there were students who really needed the atten- 
tion, due either to a certain lack at home, to a difficulty with a 
subject, to an undisciplined approach to study, to a lack of 
motivation, or to too much ability and no one to recognize it. 
These were personal needs, relating to one’s ego and self- 
esteem, which required personal attention but which students 
eventually learned to do without and never to expect. Either 
you became self-sufficient, or one’s sense of isolation, helpless- 
ness, and despair could become morbid. However, for most stu- 
dents, friends were the only solution to this problem of identity 
in the mass environment. 

Did public education have to be this way? No, but it was. 
There had been no reading problem when I had gone to public 
school. There had been no discipline or litter problem. We re- 
spected our teachers even though we may not have liked all of 
them. We respected the authority of the school. We liked home- 
work no more than the present generation, but we did it, and 
we brought to school our pencil boxes, and our notebooks, and 
our textbooks, which we covered with heavy paper or cloth to 
keep clean. True, we got little individual attention, but the sys- 
tem had been created to make mass education as workable and 
as effective as possible. 

Too, reverence for the American flag was a sight to behold. 
During each weekly assembly we had a color guard, we recited 
the Pledge of Allegiance and sang “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
after which the flags were placed in their stands with solem- 
nity. And all of this was followed by a reading of a psalm from 
the Old Testament. A love of country and a reverence for its 
symbols, an awareness of the religious origins of our spiritual 
values, and a respect for the educational system were all 
evoked in this weekly ceremony. 

In my classroom hung a portrait of George Washington, and 
I remember looking up at that portrait many times with a sense 
of awe. It created within me an almost religious feeling. As for 
dress, the boys all wore white shirts, red knitted ties, and dark 
trousers. The girls wore middy blouses with red scarves and 
skirts. And we sat in neat rows of desks, which were bolted to 
the floors, with inkwells full to the brim, in spotlessly clean 
rooms. There was a sense of order and organization which was 
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all conducive to the orderly acceptance and absorption of 
knowledge—and this was not a small school in some pleasant 
suburb. It was a six-story behemoth in the East Bronx, with kids 
from lower and lower-middle-class immigrant families in 
which many parents could not read or write English. Despite 
this, there was no reading problem at all. 

The junior high school, a few blocks away, was just as big and 
just as orderly. We did not suddenly become classroom barbari- 
ans because we were in junior high school. We did all our 
running around, yelling, screaming, and fighting in the yard 
before we entered the building, but once we were inside, the 
sober, serious, orderly atmosphere calmed us down. There were 
some discipline problems, but they were few. 

These were the Depression years just prior to World War I], 
and few of the families I knew had either cars or refrigerators. 
Children did not have much money to spend and they were 
seldom spoiled. But a sense of order prevailed. Rules and regu- 
lations were obeyed, not only because they existed, but because 
their usefulness was obvious. You raised your hand in the class- 
room to speak because you knew that two persons could not 
speak at the same time. You picked up papers you dropped on 
the floor because cleanliness was so obviously desirable. You 
brought your pencil box and books to school because you knew 
that you could not do any work unless you had them. You did 
your homework because you knew you would fall behind if you 
did not. The few times you had a substitute you tried to be funny 
and clever—but you knew when enough was enough. 

In high school, the youngsters of the Depression years and 
World War II worked and worked and worked. Our main goal 
was to get into college, to prepare for a job, or to simply learn. 
We read Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities, George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, and Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Native with- 
out even the remotest concern for their relevance in a world at 
war. The spiritual and cultural values of education tran- 
scended any particular war, which was to be fought and won 
like any other war we had been in. Teachers did not quiz us 
about whether we were for or against the war, or for the draft 
or against it. Our older brothers were in the war, and after 
graduation all the boys expected to go into military service. It 
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was merely a question of whether one should enlist earlier to 
get a few benefits or be drafted later. Such was public education 
the last time I had seen it. 

What had happened in those twenty-five years to have pro- 
duced such radical changes? What happened was that the phi- 
losophy of progressive education, which was created by Social- 
ists, gradually took precedent over traditional Western 
education, that was created by individualists. The latter 
trained children as individuals to function eventually as inde- 
pendent adults in a free society. The whole purpose of Western 
education was to create Western men—men whose minds had 
been trained to function independently by mastering all of the 
analytical skills required to exercise independent judgment. 
This kind of training, at its best, required a one-to-one student- 
teacher relationship in which the teacher was really a tutor. 
However, one-to-one education was obviously impossible in a 
mass-education setting, and therefore the rules, regulations, 
and organization developed by mass education endeavored to 
duplicate as closely as possible the one-to-one student-teacher 
relationship. Thus, the student related directly to the teacher. 
His relationship with his fellow classmates was incidental, al- 
though the presence of other students added an element of 
competition which was not present in a tutor-student relation- 
ship. All of the discipline and organization was there to facili- 
tate the one-to-one teaching method by minimizing noise, dis- 
tractions, and time-wasting. Because the development of the 
disciplined intellect required attentiveness, concentration, and 
silence, a roomful of minds at work was a room that was abso- 
lutely silent, except for the voice of the teacher or for the recita- 
tion or questioning of, a pupil. 

John Dewey, the father of progressive education, knew all of 
this and objected to it strenuously. Being a Socialist, he was not 
interested in creating individuals who functioned as individu- 
als. He wanted to create socialized human beings who valued 
the collective more than the individual. All of this he explained 
in The School and Society, the small book, first published in 
1899, which spelled out all of the important concepts of 
progressive education. Dewey wrote: 
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The tragic weakness of the present school is that it endeavors to 
prepare future members of the social order in a medium in 
which the conditions of the social spirit are eminently wanting. 
The mere absorbing of facts and truths is so exclusively individ- 
ual an affair that it tends very naturally to pass into selfishness. 
There is no obvious social motive for the acquirement of mere 
learning, there is no clear social gain in success thereat. ... So 
thoroughly is this the prevailing atmosphere that for one child 
to help another in his task has become a school crime.’ 


Note the references to social order, social spirit, social mo- 
tive, and social gain. Dewey believed that the relationship be- 
tween the students was as important as that between the 
student and teacher, in fact, more important if one was 
primarily interested in developing a child’s social spirit. The 
traditional system frowned on student cheating because it 
wanted each student to develop his own abilities independently 
so that each student could rely on his own knowledge, his own 
brain, his own faculties, and stand intellectually on his own 
two feet. Dewey wanted just the opposite. He wanted to develop 
among the students a sense of mutual dependence. He wanted 
a classroom in which children freely helped one another. This 
would, of course, tend to reduce independent thinking and indi- 
vidual self-reliance and make the not-so-smart students de- 
pendent on their cleverer classmates. But apparently this was 
all right if the social spirit were sufficiently developed and 
“selfishness” were reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 

In order to achieve this mutual dependence, Dewey wanted 
to transform the silent classroom where individual children 
were engaged in private intellectual labor into a noisy work- 
shop where students were doing things together. But what kind 
of a curriculum permitted students to do things together? Since 
mental work required solitary concentration, the curriculum 
had to be shifted to active, manual work with as little need for 
solitary mental concentration as possible. To justify this shift, 
Dewey argued that the traditional classroom was too detached 
from the real world of activity and that what was needed in the 
school was a replica of the outside social world so that children 
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learned more from experience and from doing than from 
thinking. This would, of course, also change the entire concept 
of school discipline. Dewey stated: 


Of course, order is simply a thing which is relative to an end. 
If you have the end in view of forty or fifty children learning 
certain set lessons, to be recited by a teacher, your discipline 
must be devoted to securing that result. But if the end in view is 
the development of a spirit of social cooperation and community 
life, discipline must grow out of and be relative to such an aim. 
There is little of one sort of order where things are in process of 
construction; there is a certain disorder in any busy workshop; 
there is not silence; persons are not engaged in maintaining cer- 
tain fixed physical postures; their arms are not folded; they are 
not holding their books thus and so. They are doing a variety of 
things, and there is the confusion, the bustle, that results from 
activity. 


But what Dewey was denigrating was one of the greatest 
insights that man had ever had concerning the nature of his 
own mind: that the mind absorbed knowledge best in an or- 
derly, organized way, and that the intellectual process, the sym- 
bolic process, required solitary concentration and effort, 
attention, silence, and assimilation. It had taken centuries for 
Western man to perfect this technique, but it was the key which 
unlocked the incredible intellectual power which man pos- 
sessed but was unable te use until then. The key to Western 
civilization was in its technique of organizing mental effort 
and understanding the logical thought processes, its technique 
of training and disciplining the independent mind. Without the 
independent mind there could be no individualism, no concept 
of individual freedom and the political system that derived 
from it. Thus, if one were to discourage individualism in favor 
of socialism, one had to destroy, or at least revise, the educa- 
tional system which created the independent mind. 

Thus, Dewey advocated a radical shift in emphasis from the 
training of the independent, individual mind as an instrument 
of personal survival and advancement, to the development of 
a child’s social consciousness, social interests, and inter- 
dependence. This was to be accomplished by scrapping the 
traditional intellectually oriented curriculum and replacing it 
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by a new curriculum developed around occupations, such as 
cooking, sewing, weaving, and activities involving the arts and 
sciences so that the child would be doing things closer to the 
concrete world of materials than the intellectual world of ab- 
stractions. This meant getting rid of the traditional classroom 
with its orderly rows of desks and replacing it with a workshop 
with mobile tables, chairs, and equipment. The rules of disci- 
pline would change, for children would be permitted to talk, 
move around, and help their classmates. It also meant that new 
textbooks would have to be written for the new curriculum in 
which the social aspects of history, geography, and the arts and 
sciences would be emphasized. The learning of the three Rs 
would be relegated to a secondary position. Dewey wrote: “The 
more direct modes of activity, constructive and occupation 
work, scientific observation, experimentation, etc., present 
plenty of opportunities and occasions for the necessary use of 
reading, writing (and spelling), and number work. These 
things may be introduced, then, not as isolated studies, but as 
organic outgrowths of the child’s experience.” 

At the heart of Dewey’s doctrine was a very basic concept 
concerning the nature of man’s mind. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant paragraph in the entire book is where Dewey discusses the 
two different views of the mind which accounted for the two 
diametrically opposed views of education—the traditional and 
the progressive. He wrote: 


Earlier psychology regarded mind as a purely individual affair 
in direct and naked contact with an external world. The only 
question was of the ways in which the world and the mind acted 
upon each other. The entire process recognized would have been 
in theory exactly the same if there were one mind living alone 
in the universe. At present the tendency is to conceive individual 
mind as a function of social life—as not capable of operating or 
developing by itself, but as requiring continual stimulus from 
social agencies, and finding its nutrition in social supplies. The 
idea of heredity has made familiar the notion that the equipment 
of the individual, mental as well as physical, is an inheritance 
from the race: a capital inherited by the individual from the past 
and held in trust by him for the future. The idea of evolution has 
made familiar the notion that mind cannot be regarded as an 
individual, monopolistic possession, but represents the outwork- 
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ings of the endeavor and thought of humanity; that it is devel- 
oped in an environment which is social as well as physical, and 
that social needs and aims have been most potent in shaping it 
—and the chief difference between savagery and civilization is 
not the naked nature which each faces, but the social heredity 
and social medium. 


To an individualist, the idea that one’s mind is really the 
property of mankind held in trust by an individual is absolutely 
repugnant and untenable, and conflicts with one’s deepest 
sense of self-identity. The mind is the innermost personal 
possession of every human being. Only its owner knows what 
it is thinking and capable of creating, and men have endured 
the most excruciating tortures to retain its secrets. To the in- 
dividualist, the mind is indeed “a purely individual affair in 
direct and naked contact with an external world,” the external 
world, however, meaning everything outside oneself, including 
other people—or, as Dewey would have put it, the social world. 

It was an individualist who developed the concept of political 
freedom from that “selfish” point of view, proclaiming that the 
individual was the sovereign owner of his own body and mind 
and that no one had a prior claim over him, whether it was the 
king, family, society, or mankind. It was the same concept 
which led to the development of the voluntary, contract form 
of society embodied in the United States Constitution. This was 
the greatest advancement in political thinking in history, and 
because it safeguarded the individual’s right to his own mind 
and its products, it produced the greatest surge of individual 
creativity in the history of mankind. Every patent and every 
copyright issued by Western governments has been a confirma- 
tion of that right—of the concept that a person owns himself 
and his products. 

Dewey’s notion that the real owners of an individual’s mind 
were humanity and/or the race was really a throwback to a 
more primitive concept of society—the collective concept, in 
which kings owned their subjects, leaders owned the members 
of their tribes, and patriarchs owned their families. Much of 
political history is the long, bloody struggle of individuals try- 
ing to free themselves from such servitude, of regicides and 
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patricides, of revolts and counterrevolts. Dewey’s book was first 
published in 1915, two years before the establishment of the 
Soviet Russian state in which the principle of collective owner- 
ship of each citizen’s mind and body became the operative 
philosophy of an entire country. However, Dewey never revised 
his views on education despite the repressive nature of the 
Soviet Socialist experiment. 

Thus, at the heart of progressive education is the insidi- 
ous, degrading, and repugnant notion that the individual 
mind is the property of the collective and not its individual 
owner. Of course, if nobody owns his own mind, then who 
decides how other men’s minds are to be used? In Commu- 
nist states, the Communist party or, to be more specific, the 
Central Committee which runs the party, decides. The Cen- 
tral Committee is composed of men with minds of a sort— 
minds which simply do not and cannot tolerate the existence 
of any independent will in others, minds which attempt to 
control other minds by terror, fear, repression, force, and 
brutality. Indeed, the extraordinary and elaborate brain- 
washing techniques developed by the Communists to deprive 
individuals of control over their own minds are an indica- 
tion of how obsessed they are with the idea of mind enslave- 
ment and how much they loathe and fear the independent 
mind. They know that physical enslavement is not enough 
to subdue stubborn men who believe that they own them- 
selves. Mind enslavement is the ultimate enslavement. 

Men do not voluntarily become slaves, and that is why the 
American public school system resisted the inroads of Dewey- 
ism for as long as it did. But it could not resist it indefinitely. 
Deweyism made its first big inroads in our educational system 
in the teachers’ colleges, which seemed to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to radical, Socialist thinking. It was through the new 
teachers and administrators that Deweyism finally got into the 
public schools—but in a highly modified form. Resistance in 
the public schools from conservative teachers, parents, and 
school boards made it impossible for the progressivists to win 
over entirely. The result has been an unworkable, haphazard, 
incredibly disjointed compromise, in which contradictory aims 
and inconsistent methods have produced chaos, confusion, 
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waste, and rampant demoralization. Today, the public school 
has no consistent philosophy of education because it is torn by 
two diametrically opposed concepts of the mind. As a result, it 
goes on from year to year, like a grotesque monster, half-blind, 
half-coherent, stumbling and groping its way from one budge- 
tary crisis to the next. Is it any wonder that its students are 
taking drugs on an unprecedented scale to render themselves 
as mindless as the system which is “educating” them? 

The area in which the Deweyites did the most damage was 
in revising the techniques on teaching children how to read. 
They discarded phonics and introduced the whole-word, look- 
say, or configuration method in which the child “reads” by 
word-guessing. A good description of this technique can be 
found in Agnes de Lima’s The Little Red School House, a book 
about a progressive school modeled after Dewey’s ideas. 
Dewey, in fact, wrote an introduction to the book which he said 
supplied “the much needed proof that nothing stands in the 
way of adoption of the new purposes and methods by schools 
and classes operating under the conditions which affect public 
school work, even in a great city.” 

On the subject of reading, Miss de Lima wrote: 


We make the approach to reading as natural as possible. A 
child may take a picture of a boat or a train and he or the teacher 
may say, “It is a big boat” or “It is a big long train.” The picture 
then may be hung on the wall and under it the teacher may write 
on a strip of paper level with the children’s eyes, “This is a big 
boat.” The teacher reads the words aloud. The children read 
them too. Next, the other picture may be put up with a strip 
which says, “This is a big long train.” The teacher reads this also, 
and so do the children. Then the teacher asks the children if they 
can pick out the parts on the two strips of writing which are 
alike. Sheets of paper bearing these same words may be dis- 
tributed and the children asked to match them to the charts on 
the walls and to read them after they have matched them. Be- 
sides matching words or sentences, we may match words and 
pictures, sentences and pictures, or we may complete a sentence 
by choosing one word from a group of words phonetically 
related. Or again we may find words which have the same begin- 
nings or the same endings; we might find small words in larger 
ones. 
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This, applied to English, is how one goes about learning a 
pictographic language like Chinese. Note how the method uses 
phonetically related words simply to provide clues for word- 
guessing. The child is not taught the phonetic construction of 
words. He has to figure it out for himself. If he is clever he does. 
If not, the phonetic construction of words remains an undeci- 
pherable puzzle to him, and he must do the best he can as a 
word-guesser. Is it any wonder that I encountered students in 
high school who did not know the short vowel sounds? In most 
phonics-oriented primers, the short vowel sounds are taken up 
in the very first lesson, as the very first building block in learn- 
ing the phonetic construction of words. It is true that English 
is not a perfectly phonetic language. But the few exceptions to 
the phonetic rules do not justify scrapping phonics in favor of 
word-guessing. On the contrary, it makes phonics all that more 
important, so that the exceptions can be understood in the con- 
text of the language’s development. Julie Hay and Charles 
Wingo, the phonics experts, estimated that out of the 3,378 
monosyllables in our language, only 447 were unphonetic.? 

They wrote in their famous primer: 


Of these, 150 are strictly analogical. When one of these 150 
words appears, it is likely to mislead the reader. In such words 
as “gold” and “pint,” for example, we would expect the vowels to 
be short, but they are long. We would expect the “ea” in “read” 
(past tense) to have a long “e” sound, but it has a short “e” sound. 
We would expect the “ie” in “priest” to have a long “i” sound, but 
instead it has a long ‘“‘e” sound. 

“This data proves that the great majority of our English mono- 
syllables are purely phonetic. Much the same ratio, as that in- 
dicated for monosyllables, also applies to polysyllables in our 
language. ‘ 


I find it difficult to imagine how anyone can learn to read 
English properly without knowing the phonetic construction 
of the language. A mind that is constantly engaged in word- 
guessing must conclude that memorization is the only way to 
achieve knowledge. The ability of the mind to analyze, to take 


? Reading with Phonics, Julie Hay and Charles E. Wingo (Philadelphia, 1948: 
J. B. Lippincott Company). 
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apart the difficult so that the simpler components can be under- 
stood, is an ability which the phonics method teaches. When 
this analytical process is instilled in the minds of youngsters in 
the early grades, it can only influence how they learn every- 
thing else. The child learns that he can master the difficult by 
reducing it to its simpler parts. His mind becomes accustomed 
to the process of intellectual analysis, and when he knows that 
his mind has the skill to analyze, it gives him the confidence to 
deal with the more difficult intellectual work ahead of him. On 
the other hand, the word-guesser must rely on the powers of 
memory which can only be reinforced by constant repetition. 
Repetition is dull, boring, and unnerving. It is not analytical. It 
does not give one a sense of mastery. It does not provide a key 
to knowledge. It reduces one to a kind of intellectual impotence, 
dependent on the analytical skills of someone else. It is bound 
to make a lot of youngsters feel that their minds are simply 
incapable of dealing with difficult problems. And perhaps this 
is why so many of them seek “insights” and “knowledge” 
through drugs, or why so many of them offer simplistic solu- 
tions to our most complicated problems. 

The Little Red School House was published in 1942. The 
school, which was founded in 1921 in New York and headed by 
Elisabeth Irwin, was visited by thousands of teachers from all 
over the country. Its influence on public education was consid- 
erable. Miss de Lima wrote: “Since Miss Irwin began her 
demonstration, progressive education has spread from one end 
of the country to the other; from isolated schools to whole 
school systems; from city schools to rural; from elementary 
grades to high; and, most recently, to that last bastion of aca- 
demic convention, the college and university. New York City 
now is boldly introducing the ‘activity program’ in sixty-eight 
schools enrolling some seventy-six thousand children.” 

By 1968, after some twenty-five years of progressive educa- 
tion in New York City, even a liberal like Christopher Jencks, 
executive director of the Center for Educational Policy Re- 
search at Harvard, could write in the New York Times Maga- 
zine (November 3, 1968): ‘““The public school system of New 
York City is on the brink of collapse. ... The origin of the crisis 
is simple. The public schools have not been able to teach most 
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black children to read and write or to add and subtract compe- 
tently.... The fact that the schools cannot teach black children 
basic skills has made the rest of the curriculum unworkable 
and it has left the children with nothing useful and creative to 
do for six hours a day.” 

Other cities were also suffering from the same blight. In De- 
troit, according to a study made in 1968, seniors at fifteen of that 
city’s twenty-two high schools were at least three years behind 
in reading. Every third student failed at least one course each 
semester. 

In cities like Gary, Indiana, and Texarkana, Texas, private 
firms were being called in, under “performance contracts,” to 
manage the public schools and boost student achievement. In 
Gary, it started when a new superintendent, Mr. Gordon McAn- 
drew, took over in 1968 and found the city’s predominantly 
black school system in a chronic state of malfunction. Sixth- 
graders were almost two years behind national norms—what- 
ever they are—in reading and mathematics. High school grad- 
uates could not fill out job applications or pass military 
qualification tests. With such a record of failure, McAndrew 
concluded that there was something wrong with a system 
which failed to teach children basic skills. So he brought in 
Behavioral Research Laboratories of Palo Alto, California, a 
private educational firm which guarantees to boost the reading 
and mathematical skills of students to national norms. 

So far, the greatest opposition to this intrusion of private 
enterprise in the public school system has come from the 
teachers’ unions. They are concerned more with job security 
than whether or not they turn out students who can read or 
write. Some teachers are so firmly wedded to the precepts of 
progressive education that they will continue to use its methods 
despite the national disaster they have brought about. When a 
large segment of a whole profession has a vested interest in 
error, then something radical has to be done. 

It is still much too premature to tell if “performance contract- 
ing” can straighten out America’s public schools. One would 
have to know something about the private firm’s philosophy of 
education, its concept of the mind, its methods. In Texarkana, 
for example, the private firm based its success on standardized 
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test scores. The students, it was discovered, were drilled on the 
test questions, which improved their scores but did not neces- 
sarily increase their basic skill or knowledge. The discovery of 
this created something of a scandal. It is said that since then, 
the private firm’s methods have been changed. In addition, 
there is this matter of “national norms.” If this norm is based 
on whole-word, or look-say reading standards, then it repre- 
sents no real intellectual improvement whatever to have made 
better word-guessers of poor word-guessers. 

The basic problem of American public education, which per- 
formance contracting cannot even begin to attack, is its inabil- 
ity to deal with two irreconcilable philosophies of education 
within the system. No man can lead a productive, happy life if 
he is torn by inner conflict to such a degree that he does not 
know where he is going or what he is doing. The same is true 
of human organization. The conflict of philosophies raging 
within the public school system has rendered it impotent but 
not harmless. A child is bound to be mentally and emotionally 
affected by the system’s contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
schizophrenia. He comes out of such a system far more con- 
fused than when he entered it. 

The only people who seem to be satisfied with the present 
system are the administrative custodians, who control the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars, and simply follow the direc- 
tives of those who pay the bills. They are unquestionably the 
most mediocre group of professionals in the country. They re- 
mind one of the executive directors of insane asylums who are 
aware of the insanity around them but simply regard them- 
selves as administrators of institutions, concerned with food 
service, laundry, visiting regulations, the payroll, accounts pay- 
able, accounts receivable, and parking space. They leave the 
patients to the psychiatrists. In the public schools, the students 
are left to the teachers, who are responsible to the heads of the 
departments. The few McAndrews are so rare that the newspa- 
pers make a big fuss over them. Other than the administrators, 
no one else is satisfied—neither the liberals nor the traditional- 
ists. The liberals want to advance further into the realm of sex 
and spontaneity in the style of Summerhill. They want to get 
rid of the remaining vestiges of traditional formality, order, 
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and discipline and create schools closer to the John Dewey 
model of 1914. The recent book by Charles Silberman, Crisis in 
the Classroom, reads in parts almost like a rehash of The 
School and Society. New experiments based on the old 
“progressive” ideas are still being tried, and there are indica- 
tions that some school systems may actually go all the way to 
Deweyism. 

The traditionalists, on the other hand, do not know what to 
do. They are trying to hold the dam against progressive educa- 
tion, but there are so many leaks and cracks that the dam is not 
much good anyway. Since the liberals are in the driver’s seat, 
the traditionalists are simply biding their time until the par- 
ents and taxpayers wake up. How long will it take? No one 
knows. But in some parts of the country, particularly the South, 
the natives are getting restless. Some traditionalists, however, 
are beginning to feel that there is something intrinsically 
wrong with the entire concept of public education which has 
made its present decline inevitable. They contend that the seed 
of its own destruction is within public education itself, and that 
the solution to our present insoluble school crisis lies outside 
the realm of public education. I am inclined to agree with this 
view, particularly after having studied the history of compul- 
sory public education. It is a history which, in retrospect, fully 
justifies a massive return to private education in this country. 


-’Three- 


Why the Public School System 


Has Failed 


nn A 


Early in 1970, Raymond York, a fourteen-year-old student at 
Oklahoma City’s Taft Junior High School was arrested by a 
federal marshal, and his parents hauled into court where a 
federal judge pronounced a jail sentence and a fine on them. 
Their crime? They had refused to play the role of pawns on the 
judicial chessboard where students are moved about from dis- 
trict to district like so many black and white pieces. The par- 
ents had refused to have their boy bused to some distant school 
not of his choice, merely for the purpose of creating a mosaic 
of skin color in a classroom. It seemed to them, as it does to 
many Americans, an insane way to run a school system. As her 
son was led away from the school of his choice in Oklahoma 
City, Mrs. Yvonne York cried: “I'd like to scream, I'd like to cry.” 

This incident and this anguished cry of frustration is not an 
isolated one. All over the United States parents and children 
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who are forced to accept busing as the price for attending a 
public school are beginning to look for alternatives to the pub- 
lic school system. The system, supposedly designed to teach 
children, has become a domain through which the iron rule of 
judicial dictatorship is now exercised. 

In the interests of attaining some theoretically balanced ra- 
cial mix—the benefits of which no one can ascertain—the 
courts have made education the secondary goal of the public 
school system. Its primary goal now is to achieve the right 
marble-cake mixture of races in the classroom. That the public 
school system should finally wind up socializing children—in 
this crude, dictatorial manner—instead of teaching them is no 
great surprise to anyone familiar with the history of American 
public education. The trend has been unmistakable for years, 
and a knowledge of that history would convince anyone that 
what is happening today was inevitable. The busing edict is 
merely the last piece of nonsense on top of everything else, 
which has finally revealed what many Americans have sus- 
pected for a long time—that the American public school sys- 
tem, the greatest experiment in free, government-controlled 
education in history, is a colossal failure. 

It should first be acknowledged that the American public 
school system—which is actually nothing less than socialized 
education—is a veritable monument to liberal ideas and liberal 
persistence. It took decades of liberal pressure and propagan- 
dizing to create the system we now have. Today, this public 
school system is without question the most socialized aspect of 
our society, embracing 45,000,000 pupils, 1,942,000 teachers, 
and a yearly expenditure of over $46 billion. It is America’s 
biggest business—all government owned and government oper- 
ated. 

The system is so remarkably monolithic that, regardless of 
the diffierent systems controlled by the different states, there is 
not much difference between a high school in Boston and one 
in New Orleans or Los Angeles. The ideas and methods which 
govern our fifty separate state systems basically spring from 
the same few sources. They may vary in detail but not in gen- 
eral concept. 

Most Americans take great pride in their public school sys- 
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tem. They see it as the crown jewel of our democratic way of 
life, as a means of uplifting an entire nation, of assuring that 
all of the nation’s children will have equal opportunities to 
learn and better themselves. They also assume that because we 
have had this system for about a hundred years, it is the only 
feasible means of educating the vast majority of our children. 

But, as we are discovering every day, the public school sys- 
tem, for the money it consumes, is doing a poor job. Teaching 
standards have deteriorated so seriously—on a national scale— 
that thousands of students emerge from high school each year 
unable either to read properly or to do simple mathematics. 
The complaint of many high school students—that they are not 
learning anything—indicates that they know they are being 
shortchanged by the system. Performance standards in virtu- 
ally every subject area have also deteriorated. Discipline is at 
an all-time low, not only in the core-city ghetto schools—with 
their notorious blackboard jungles—but in the modern sub- 
urban schools where no minority or racial problems exist. As 
for drugs, the high school has now become a central market- 
place for the buying and selling of the most lethal and destruc- 
tive drugs known to man. That so many students take to them 
is a further indication of how completely the public school 
system has failed to instill those moral values which would 
have made such a drug epidemic impossible. And the tragedy 
is that no one in the public educational systems seems to be 
able to do anything about it. The more money that’s poured into 
the system, the less we seem to be getting in results. 

Now, with the governmental mania for eliminating racial 
imbalance in the schools, education—if we can still call it that 
—is again being disrupted for a noneducational social purpose. 

The trouble with the American public school system is that 
anything as big and socialized as that in a free country is bound 
to come into conflict with the basic purposes of a free society. 
The United States, by its very conception, was never meant to 
have such an overly organized, monolithic, and state-regulated 
educational system. Individual freedom presupposes a wide 
range of choice, great diversity, the absence of compulsion— 
and a minimum of state intervention in every area of life. But 
here, in our presumably free country, we find a vast public 
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school system financed by the taxes of every citizen, regardless 
of whether he is sending children to school or not, serving a 
student body forced by law to fill these vast school buildings, 
whether they learn anything or not, whether they want to be 
there or not. At best, the system combines a form of conscrip- 
tion with a forced redistribution of the citizen’s wealth. 

Now, the child does not even have the right to choose the 
school he will attend. The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
on March 27, 1967: “Freedom of choice is not a goal in itself. It 
is a means to an end. A school child has no inalienable right 
to choose his school.” The court could have added that the 
student does not even have a right to be educated. The law 
simply states that the student must attend school, to whatever 
end the administrators want to use that schoo]. Education is 
supposedly the purpose of schooling, but indoctrination is a 
much more accurate way of describing what goes on in today’s 
public schools. Children emerge from our schools indoc- 
trinated, not educated. If they are taught any skills at all, they 
are for the purpose of aiding the indoctrination process. 

Surprisingly, the liberals were able to foster public education 
on the American people in the name of freedom. The argument 
was that a free people had to be an informed, educated people 
if they were to make the right political decisions to preserve our 
free institutions. Hence, they were compelled to go to school. 
There is an obvious contradiction in the idea of compulsory, 
tax-supported schooling to preserve freedom. But apparently 
this escaped the notice of the promoters of public education. 

The men who founded this country, who understood the prin- 
ciples of freedom—fought and died for them and gave us a free 
country—did not have the benefits of compulsory tax-supported 
education. George Washington was educated by his father and 
half-brother. Benjamin Franklin was taught to read by his fa- 
ther and attended George Brownell’s school for writing and 
arithmetic. Thomas Jefferson studied Latin and Greek under a 
tutor. Nevertheless, they were intelligent and informed enough 
to have written a Declaration of Independence unmatched in 
eloquence and to carry out a revolution which required a pro- 
found understanding of political theory and philosophy. They 
also had the intelligence to formulate a constitution, unlike any 
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before it, which has proven itself to be the greatest instrument 
of government ever devised by free men. Yet, the American 
people have been cajoled into believing that only compulsory 
education and a mammoth, extravagant public education sys- 
tem would enable them to protect the freedom given them by 
men who required no such system to inspire or guide them. 

Liberal educators, the promoters of universal, tax-financed 
education, have deplored the absence of any mention of educa- 
tion in the United States Constitution. They deplored the sup- 
posed lack of interest our Founding Fathers had in education. 
What they refused to understand, however, was that our Found- 
ing Fathers, with few exceptions, considered education to be a 
private matter, to be left up to the citizens themselves to deal 
with. Jefferson, of course, was the most notable exception. He 
strongly advocated free, state-supported education, on a much 
more modest scale than we have today, but neither the people 
nor most of his colleagues agreed with him. How much educa- 
tion did his colleagues have? Of the 117 men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution, one out of three had had only a few 
months of schooling, and only one in four had gone to college.' 
This would indicate that their faith in the efficacy of formal 
education was somewhat less than Jefferson’s. They knew from 
their own experience that while schools were useful, even for 
the most gifted of men, they were not indispensable. From this, 
one might conclude, in fact, that the wrong kind of schooling 
is undoubtedly much worse than no schooling at all. 

Finding little support in the sentiments of our Founding Fa- 
thers, it is not surprising, but ironic, that our liberal educators 
had to go to militaristic Prussia for their inspiration, where a 
complete, compulsory, tax-supported public school system was 
in operation as early as 1763. American educators like Henry 
Barnard and Horace Mann, who did more to promote compul- 
sory public education than anyone else, returned from Prussia 
in the 1840’s ecstatic over what they saw there. This was the 
system, they said, which was necessary to help Americans pre- 
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serve their freedom. We all know how freedom has fared in 
Prussia. They had Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, and finally Hit- 
ler. All of the Prussians’ education did nothing to stop Nazism 
from coming to power and saddling Germany with a despotism 
second to none. In fact, it is probable that the highly centralized 
educational system in Germany helped Hitler maintain power 
once he had gained control and could indoctrinate the youth of 
the country through the government school system. 

The truth is that, if America is still free today, it is in spite 
of the public school system—not because of it. Universal, com- 
pulsory education has not protected Americans from making 
incredible mistakes. In fact, anyone who has had experience in 
teaching in the present-day system is appalled at how ill- 
informed and uneducated so many of the students are, despite 
the $50 billion or so expended each year to educate them. Why? 

Tremendous hopes were placed on universal education as 
the cure-all for humanity. “What can save us,” wrote Horace 
Mann, “and our children after us, from eternal, implacable, 
universal war, but the greatest of all human powers—the 
power of impartial thought. Many—may I not say most—of 
these great questions, which make the present age boil and 
seethe, like a cauldron will never be settled, until we have a 
generation of men who were educated, from childhood, to see 
for truth and to revere justice.’ 

A hundred years later, Walter Lippmann, addressing an an- 
nual meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, said: 


Universal and compulsory modern education was established in 
the emancipated democracies during the nineteenth century. 
“No other sure foundation can be devised,” said Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “for the preservation of freedom and happiness.” Yet as a 
matter of fact during the twentieth century the generations 
trained in these schools have either abandoned their liberties or 
they have not known, until the last desperate moment, how to 
defend them. The schools were to make men free. They have 
been in operation for some sixty or seventy years and what was 
expected of them they have not done. The plain fact is that the 
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graduates of the modern schools are the actors in the catastrophe 
which has befallen our civilization. Those who are responsible 
for modern education—for its controlling philosophy—are an- 
swerable for the results.* 


Obviously, universal education, firmly established in our 
country long before 1917, did not stop our getting into World 
War I, World War II, the Korean War, or the Vietnam war. 
Universal education has not given us the wisdom to preserve 
peace, nor has it given us the power to eliminate poverty, which 
we were told it would also do. We got into World War I because 
a liberal professor from Princeton, who became our president 
and had more education than any man who had occupied the 
White House, had an incredibly fuzzy idea about going to war 
to end war, an idea which a man with much less education 
would never have had. 

Universal education was indeed an intriguing idea. Horace 
Mann and his contemporaries did not have the benefit of hind- 
sight. Universal education had not been tried on the scale en- 
visaged for America. Theory promised enormously felicitous 
results. But now we can see the results for what they are. Uni- 
versal education was based on a dream. Its present reality indi- 
cates to what an extent that dream has become a nightmare. If 
the defense of freedom is the important goal of education, then 
it behooves us to study the educational system of the American 
colonies prior to the Revolutionary War. What kind of school- 
ing did our Founding Fathers have? What kind of an influence 
did their schooling, or lack of it, have in making them into the 
courageous patriots they became? A well-organized public 
school system is more the work of a totalitarian state than ofa 
free one. Communist countries constantly boast of the literacy 
of their slaves. The American colonies had no public education 
in the fifty years prior to the revolution. Education was strictly 
a religious or private affair. Only paupers were provided free 
schooling by the community. 

Advocates of public education love to point to the Massachu- 
setts theocratic laws of 1642 and 1647 as being the first in- 
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stances where the basic concepts of public education were 
enacted into law—although for the sake of religion. They see 
the period after 1692 as a decline in public education. But it was 
the decline of that compulsory public school system which 
preceded the coming of the American Revolution and the pur- 
suit of individual freedom. 

For seventy years prior to our revolution, education was on a 
completely laissez-faire basis in the colonies. Schools were 
either run by religious groups or by private individuals, and 
many children were simply taught in their homes. This was the 
system which created men with a tremendous spirit of inde- 
pendence and political freedom. Should we not judge this edu- 
cational system, as limited as it was, by the men it turned out, 
men who changed the history of mankind? 

Every history of public education in the United States has 
been written from the point of view that free compulsory pub- 
lic education is both good and desirable. The historians see this 
history as a noble struggle for a noble end, and the students of 
education, who are being trained to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, are taught this point of view. A critical history of public 
education has been long overdue—a critique which would 
question the whole premise of the desirability or goodness of 
the public school system we presently have. Now that we have 
had universal public education for a hundred years, a critical 
analysis is not only possible but essential. 

Except for some town schools in New England, education 
was on acompletely laissez-faire basis until some twenty years 
after the American Revolution and the establishment of the 
national government. The educational requirements of the 
new undeveloped republic were not great. Besides, the Consti- 
tution left the entire matter of education up to the people and 
the states. However, with the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of cities, the increase in immigration, and the 
extension of suffrage, the first real pressures for tax-supported 
public schools began to be felt. Most of the spokesmen for the 
cause came from New England where Puritan traditions still 
prevailed or they were New Englanders who had moved west- 
ward. 

With the federal land grants of 1802 to help promote educa- 
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tion, the states suddenly found themselves involved in educa- 
tion. In all, 145 million acres of land were given to the states for 
educational purposes. As a result, many state universities were 
organized. 

Actually, the movement for public education started first 
with a movement for free education, supported by special 
funds, lotteries, charity—anything but taxes. The liberal strug- 
gle to get tax-supported free education met with great opposi- 
tion from many who understood the inherent dangers of violat- 
ing the principles of economic freedom. 

For example, an editorial in the Philadelphia National Ga- 
zette of August 19, 1830, wrote: “The scheme of Universal 
Equal Education at the expense of the State is virtually ‘agrari- 
anism.’ It would be a compulsory application of the means of 
the richer for the direct uses of the poorer classes, and so far 
an arbitrary division of property among them... . Here, we 
contend, would be the action, if not the name, of the agrarian 
system. Authority—that is the state—is to force the more eligi- 
bly situated citizens to contribute a part of their means for the 
accommodation of the rest, and this is equivalent to an actual 
compulsory partition of their substances.” 

These were some of the libertarian economic ideas used to 
oppose free tax-supported public education at the time. But the 
promoters of the public school idea could make powerful ap- 
peals to a nation expanding in all directions. The chief argu- 
ment was that democracy could only be preserved by an in- 
formed, educated electorate, and therefore, it was the duty of 
that democratic government to concern itself with the educa- 
tion of the people. 

Daniel Webster was one of the promulgators of this idea, and 
in 1837 he said: “Education, to accomplish the ends of good 
government, should be universally diffused. Open the doors of 
the school houses to all the children in the land. Let no man 
have the excuse of poverty for not educating his offspring. 
Place the means of education within his reach, and if he re- 
main in ignorance, be it his own reproach. .. . On the diffusion 
of education among the people rests the preservation and per- 
petuation of our free institutions.” 

The battle for tax-supported public schools was waged 
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roughly between 1825 and 1850. Excepting the battle for the 
abolition of slavery, perhaps no other question has been put 
before the American public which caused so much feeling or 
aroused such bitter arguments. The proponents of universal 
public education, however, had one great advantage over the 
opposition. Universal public education had never been tried 
before—except in Prussia—and the promises of what it would 
do in America to eliminate poverty, war, ignorance, and all 
other causes of unhappiness were very tempting. 

To fortify their arguments, the leading proponents of univer- 
sal public education went to Europe for inspiration, and they 
found the system they wanted to imitate in Prussia. Both Henry 
Barnard, who became the superintendent of schools in Con- 
necticut, and Horace Mann, secretary of public education in 
Massachusetts, went to Prussia to see the system for them- 
selves. Mann and his liberal colleagues had been greatly in- 
fluenced by a report on the Prussian system, written by a 
Frenchman, Victor Cousin, translated and published in the 
United States in 1835. The report’s convincing description of 
the strong Prussian state school organization, under a state 
minister, and with state control over so many matters, helped 
formulate in the liberal mind the kind of system they wanted 
here. The two main ideas gained from the report were the ideas 
of centralized state control and the training of teachers in state 
normal schools. 

The document which did more than any other to shape the 
American public school system in the Prussian mold was Hor- 
ace Mann’s Seventh Annual Report to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. Mann had gone to Europe in May, 1843, to see the 
Prussian system for himself. He came back aglow with praise 
for virtually every aspect of the system—from compulsory at- 
tendance to the pupil classification system. The only things he 
found to criticize were the fact that the child’s education ended 
at age fourteen, which Mann considered much too early, that 
there was a lack of suitable textbooks and libraries for older 
children, and that the schools taught religion, which wouldn't 
do at all in the United States. Otherwise, he found the system 
eminently worthy of imitation—truant officers and all. 

Mann was not unaware of the totalitarian character of the 
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Prussian system, which many critics found abhorrent. In fact, 
Mann wrote: 


Among the nations of Europe, Prussia has long enjoyed the most 
distinguished reputation for the excellence of its schools. . 
Recently, however, grave charges have been preferred against it 
by high authority. The popular traveller, Laing, has devoted sev- 
eral chapters of his large work on Prussia to a disparagement of 
its school system... . In 1843 numerous tracts were issued from 
the English press, not merely calling in question, but strongly 
denouncing, the whole plan of education in Prussia as being not 
only designed to produce, but as actually producing, a spirit of 
blind acquiescence to arbitrary power, in things spiritual as well 
as temporal,—as being, in fact, a system of education, adopted to 
enslave, and not to enfranchise the human mind. And even in 
some parts of the United States .. . some have been illiberal 
enough to condemn, in advance, everything that savours of the 
Prussian system, because that system is sustained by arbitrary 
power. 


Mann, however, had a very ready answer to the critics: 


If Prussia can pervert the benign influences of education to the 
support of arbitrary power, we surely can employ them for the 
support and perpetuation of republican institutions. A national 
spirit of liberty can be cultivated more easily than a national 
spirit of bondage; and if it may be made one of the great preroga- 
tives of education to perform the unnatural and unholy work of 
making slaves, then surely it must be one of the noblest in- 
strumentalities for rearing a nation of freemen. If a moral power 
over the understandings and affections of the people may be 
turned to evil, may it not also be employed for the highest good? 


In other words, to Mann, the means justified the ends. Cen- 
tralized, state-controlled, tax-financed, compulsory education 
would supposedly make future generations into free men. 
What it has, in fact, done is made free men more inclined to 
accept the income tax, compulsory old-age insurance, conscrip- 
tion, and all of the other trappings of a Socialist state. 

Mann’s report had an immediate impact. Scores of editions 
were printed, not only in Massachusetts, but in many other 
states of the Union, sometimes by order of the state legislatures, 
sometimes by private individuals. In Boston, however, a group 
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of schoolmasters, alarmed by Mann’s apparent infatuation 
with all things Prussian and annoyed at his obvious depreca- 
tion of the way the schools were run in Boston, took issue with 
the report and published a meticulous, line-by-line critique of 
the superintendent’s half-baked ideas and impressions. It was 
a masterful defense of traditional education based on actual 
teaching experience. Mann had never taught school, and his 
ideas were revealed to be as superficial as his whirlwind tour 
of the Prussian schools. It is interesting to read these long- 
forgotten documents today and to see who, in the long run, was 
proven right—Horace Mann or the Boston schoolmasters. The 
nation adopted Mann’s ideas, and today, in student disorder, 
hysteria, drug-taking, and general rebellion we see the results 
of the system. Yet, the historians of public education champion 
Mann and ridicule his critics. But the irony is that time has 
proven Mann to be wrong and his critics right. 

The Boston schoolmasters knew that Mann’s organizational 
and teaching reforms would lead to the disaster we face today. 
Mann, it is not surprising, was interested not only in adapting 
the Prussian organization to American public education but 
also in adopting many so-called progressive teaching ideas— 
such as the look-say method of teaching children to read. A 
good portion of the Boston schoolmasters’ criticism of Mann 
was devoted to debunking his ideas on how to make learning 
fun and effortless. They wrote: “In Mr. Mann’s benevolence, 
education ceases to be a task to the pupil; all the burden is put 
upon the teacher; no hill of difficulty is to meet the young pil- 
grim; he is to be surrounded with clouds of incense, and to tread 
on softness and flowers; the innate love of knowledge is to be his 
sole stimulus, sufficient to arm him against all difficulties, and 
to incite him to all the industry he needs.” It is somewhat amaz- 
ing that the Boston schoolmasters of 1844 could foresee the 
“flower children” of today with their clouds of incense. But the 
schoolmasters were realists, and they knew their profession 
well, and they had no illusions about teaching. They wrote: 


The public need not be told that the duties of a practical school- 
master are exceedingly onerous. It is all a long dreary march up 
hill. Let schemers say what they will, the task of putting true 
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knowledge into the early mind, is slow, toilsome, unostentatious 
and discouraging. ... Perhaps there is no work where such tire- 
some efforts are attended with such apparently small results. 

In these unappreciated duties, in which, as Johnson says, “ev- 
ery man that has ever undertaken the task, can tell what slow 
advances he has been able to make, and how much patience it 
requires to recal vagrant inattention, to stimulate indifference, 
and to rectify absurd misapprehensions,” in these duties a man 
needs all the sympathy of an enlightened community. He cer- 
tainly does not wish to see them infected with false theories, and 
taught to indulge in impossible expectations. 

What can be more calculated to move a poor school-master’s 
indignation, when he is toiling alone to row his frail canoe 
against wind and tide—few to visit and none to pity him—than 
to hear of an itinerant philosopher going from Dan to Beersheba 
to teach the people to make demands that none can gratify, and 
to form hopes that must be disappointed. The merchant hates the 
pedler, and the physician hates the quack, and all men ought to 
hate popular delusion. In the meantime, while our task is in- 
creased by enormous exaggeration, our accustomed implements 
are taken from our hands. We must burn our rods; we must use 
no emulation; we must discard our text books; we must interest 
the dull, the thoughtless and the lazy; we must make labor as 
light as recreation. We must throw away the alphabet, and then 
teach children the power of letters; we must work impossible 
wonders; and all this to prove that education is an advancing 
science, and that seven annual reports have not been in vain.* 


The Boston schoolmasters knew that there was no easy, pain- 
less road to real education, and they refused to delude parents 
and students into thinking that there was. “A wise man,” they 
said, “devoutly thanks God that the price of knowledge is labor, 
and that when we buy the truth, we must pay the price. If you 
wish to enjoy the prospect at the mountain’s summit, you must 
climb its rugged sides.” 

These are hard words which the generation of 1970 would be 
hard put to understand. But delusion triumphed, and by 1860, 
the American public school system—from primary through 
high school—was firmly established in the Prussian mold. 
Compulsory education took a little longer to be accepted. Mas- 


4Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary 
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sachusetts led the way with a compulsory-attendance law in 
1852. It required all children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen to attend school for twelve weeks each year, six weeks 
of which had to be consecutive. Mississippi was the last state 
to conform to the national trend. It enacted its compulsory- 
attendance law in 1918. 

Eventually all of these laws were expanded and extended, so 
that today we have more children spending more time each day 
in school, for more months of the year, to a much later age— 
and getting much less education than their colonial ancestors. 
Today, education can last from age four to twenty-five without 
interruption, including graduate school. Some people never 
seem to emerge from the system at all. 

With the compulsory school-attendance laws came child- 
labor laws, which meant that American youth would be 
removed from the labor market and put into the schools. In 
other words, an entire section of the population would be forced 
to accept the role of student, whether they wanted to or not. 
Their adolescence would be stretched well into adulthood. 
American educators finally had their captive audience—to do 
with what they pleased or could get away with. Once the system 
was established, the various states developed their systems of 
central control, including the establishment of normal schools 
for teacher training. 

During this period—from about 1870 to 1900—the man most 
responsible for consolidating the organizational gains made by 
Mann and for establishing the secular, nonsectarian nature of 
the American public school] system was William Torrey Harris, 
another New Englander of Calvinist background. Harris, who 
gained his reputation as the superintendent of Schools of Saint 
Louis, became the first United States commissioner of educa- 
tion in 1889. Fortunately, he had ten years’ experience as an 
elementary school teacher and was therefore not easily taken 
in by dubious “progressive” teaching ideas. Known as the “Con- 
servator,” he believed in discipline, punctuality, and sound 
methods of teaching the three R’s. However, once he had firmly 
established the virtually monolithic and bureaucratic organi- 
zational apparatus of the American public school system, and 
was Safely out of the way, having died in 1908, the liberals once 
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more took the initiative in matters of curriculum and teaching 
methods. 

With more students compelled to spend more time in school, 
at the taxpayer’s lavish expense, the question the liberals asked 
was what were all of these children to be taught? Mann had 
visualized these centrally controlled state systems full of chil- 
dren forced to attend as fitting instrumentalities for producing 
new generations of enlightened, informed, free men, who 
would know how to preserve their free institutions. But how 
was this to be done? 

Here, we come to the second phase of the history of American 
public education, dealing with the contents of that education. 
The first phase, as we noted, was concerned with the creation 
of the physical organization, with all of its attendant legisla- 
tion, state controls, and school buildings. Now that the physical 
instrument was created, thanks to Mann and Harris, what were 
the educators to do with it? Now that all of the young minds 
were captive, what were they to be molded into? Various educa- 
tors had various ideas. But the most influential of all, John 
Dewey, had a very clear idea. 

Dewey was a long-winded, obtuse philosopher, who skillfully 
buried the few Marxist ideas he had assimilated in a pile of 
verbiage sometimes bordering on the unintelligible. If Horace 
Mann’s ideas were half-baked, Dewey’s were not baked at all. 
Yet this man, whose mind at times resembled a London fog, did 
more to influence the content of modern American education 
than anyone else. 

Dewey, also a New Englander of Puritan ancestry like Mann 
and Harris, never did get out of a schoolhouse. From the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, where he majored in philosophy, he went 
into teaching for a brief spell, then to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to study more philosophy, then to the University of 
Chicago in 1894 where he set up his famous Laboratory School. 
Beginning in 1896 with sixteen pupils and two teachers, this 
experimental elementary school grew by 1902 to an enterprise 
involving one hundred and forty children, twenty-three in- 
structors, and ten assistants. It has been called the most impor- 
tant experimental venture in the whole history of American 
education. 
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Although Dewey described the.theory and purpose of the 
school in his book, The School and Society, what was learned 
from all of this is not very clear. The book, however, which 
quickly became the bible of progressive educators, was trans- 
lated into many languages, including Japanese and Arabic, and 
had a worldwide influence seldom achieved by a work of its 
size. Dewey’s concept of the school was radically different from 
the traditional Western concept, which, he complained made 
the pupils into passive receivers of information and knowl- 
edge, with the obvious need for silence, discipline, and concen- 
tration. This tended to emphasize the individualist in the stu- 
dent, which to any Socialist is anathema. Dewey expressed it 
quite succinctly in his book: “There is no obvious social motive 
for the acquirement of mere learning, there is no clear social 
gain in success thereat. The mere absorbing of facts and truths 
is so exclusively individual an affair that it tends very naturally 
to pass into selfishness.” Training the intellect for the develop- 
ment of independent judgment is the heart of Western educa- 
tion, and this is what Dewey struck at, taking aim at dead 
center. 

Dewey, on his part, conceived of the classroom as a social 
community where children could learn by native curiosity and 
directed play. There would be lots of activity and noise as the 
children learned to weave cloth, cook food, draw pictures, and 
the like. Reading and writing? That would come later, when 
necessary. Would this school turn out pupils with the intellect 
of a Western man or a Amazonian Indian? The Woodstock festi- 
val would give us the full answer. It is curious that while many 
of Dewey’s ideas were eventually adopted by the public schools, 
no follow-up was ever made of the pupils who attended the 
laboratory school to see how they fared in adult life. But it is 
obvious that in the Dewey teaching system we can see the gene- 
sis of the hippie generation—youths basically educated to at- 
tain the intellect of a primitive, susceptible to primitive music, 
primitive religion, drugs, astrology and mass hysteria. The 
Western mind, which is the product of highly disciplined 
learning methods, which require laborious intellectual effort, 
is completely at odds with the new primitive mentality of a 
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large portion of American youth. We have Mr. Dewey to thank 
for today’s descent to primitivism. 

The purpose of Dewey’s experiment was not to improve tra- 
ditional Western education, but to overthrow it, because it was 
this form of education which made men into individualists and 
capitalists. This was very clearly brought out in a book Dewey 
wrote following his trip to Soviet Russia in 1928 in which he 
toured Soviet schools. Dewey wrote: 


The idea of a school in which pupils, and therefore, studies and 
methods, are connected with social life, instead of being isolated, 
is one familiar in educational theory. In some form, it is the idea 
that underlies all attempts at thorough-going educational re- 
form. What is characteristic of Soviet education is not, therefore, 
the idea of a dovetailing of school activities into out-of-school 
social activities, but the fact that for the first time in history there 
is an educational system officially organized on the basis of this 
principle. Instead of being exemplified, as it is with ourselves, in 
a few scattering schools that are private enterprises, it has the 
weight and authority of the whole regime behind it.... 

I do not see how any honest educational reformer in western 
countries can deny that the greatest obstacle in the way of intro- 
ducing into schools that connection with social life which he 
regards as desirable is the great part played by personal competi- 
tion and the desire for private profit in our economic life. This 
fact almost makes it necessary that in important respects school 
activities should be protected from social contacts and connec- 
tions, instead of being organized to create them. The Russian 
educational situation is enough to convert one to the idea that 
only in a society based upon the cooperative principle can the 
ideals of educational reformers be adequately carried into opera- 
tion.® 


In other words, Dewey so much as admitted that his experi- 
mental school represented his idea of the perfect school in a 
Socialist society, and now that the “reformers” had devised 
their perfect Socialist school, all they needed was to change 
that present capitalist society to fit the school. Thus, Dewey, 
who in 1939 became president of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, America’s leading organization of Fabian Social- 
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ists, conceived of the school as a place in which to produce the 
children who would eventually overthrow the capitalist sys- 
tem. 

“The first step,” Dewey declared, “is to make sure of an edu- 
cational system that informs students about the present state of 
society and enables them to understand the conditions and 
forces at work.” Once this has been attained, “students will be 
able to take their own active part... in bringing about a new 
social order.” 

Anyone familiar with the student rhetoric, rioting, and rebel- 
lion of the 1960s and 1970s would have to conclude that John 
Dewey and his associates had done their job well. They had 
produced the Woodstock generation of mindless marijuana 
smokers, the innocent love children and their not-so-innocent 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) leaders who have yet 
to discover who crippled them intellectually. 

Moreover, it is significant that the policy makers who have 
brought our country to this point of mass student rebellion are 
all liberals. Dean Rusk, Robert S. McNamara, Lyndon B. John- 
son, John F. Kennedy, Robert F. Kennedy, McGeorge Bundy, 
William P. Bundy, and Walt Rostow, all the chief architects of 
the Vietnam war, have or had liberal credentials as good as 
Horace Mann’s and John Dewey’s. All of these well-educated 
men, who had the benefits of universal education, should, by 
Mann’s standards, have been the last ones to get us into a 
bloody, endless, debilitating war. But they did, which again 
proves the failure of our educational system which, we were 
told if it were adopted, would have prevented war. It is conve- 
nient today for liberals to forget all of the arguments their 
predecessors used to foist on us an educational system so inimi- 
cal to a free society. 

In 1904, Dewey moved on to bigger and better things at Co- 
lumbia University. As the central figure in transforming the 
American public school system into an instrument for socializ- 
ing America, Dewey had the help of many educators, organiza- 
tions, and philanthropic foundations. Men like George S. 
Counts, Harold Rugg, and William Heard Kilpatrick, working 
through the Columbia Teachers College, the National Society 
for the Study of Education, and the National Council of Social 
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Studies did as much as they could in the way of curriculum 
reform and textbook writing to assure that the public school 
system, in time, would be put to the uses so longingly desired 
by Mr. Dewey. Columbia Teachers College became a hotbed of 
such thinking. Again, an experimental school, this time includ- 
ing aspects of secondary education, was created to put Dewey’s 
ideas into action. Known as the Lincoln School, and endowed 
by the Rockefellers’ General Education Board, the school had 
such illustrious alumni as Nelson, David, and Laurance Rocke- 
feller. According to one biography, Nelson Rockefeller, who 
became governor of New York, still has difficulty reading, no 
doubt resulting from the way he was taught to read at the 
Lincoln School. The school, incidentally, born in 1917, closed its 
doors in 1948. 

While conservatives have managed to prevent the complete 
takeover of the American public school system by leftist radi- 
cals, liberal and progressive influences permeate the entire 
structure. This was inevitable, since the system was the prod- 
uct of liberal ideology. It is assumed, for example, by all of 
those, including many conservatives, who became part of the 
system that simply because the liberals won their battle to cre- 
ate the present behemoth, that the opposition of the early days 
was and is still wrong. Yet history has proven otherwise, to the 
point, actually, where even liberals admit that the system is a 
colossal failure. When a liberal like Paul Goodman can write 
a book like Compulsory Mis-education—the most scathing lib- 
eral indictment of the public school system to date—one begins 
to wonder whether the liberals will desert the system before the 
conservatives do. Of course, Goodman’s complaint is that the 
public school system did not go far enough in adopting Dewey- 
ism, and encouraging spontaneity and sexuality. He wants to 
create an even more primitive man than the kind already 
emerging from our schools. 

Other liberals are disgusted with the public school system 
because they have not quite been able to take it over as 
thoroughly as they have the universities. Jules Henry, a liberal 
educator, has said: “American education is bleak; so bleak in- 
deed that, on the whole, educators, having long ago abandoned 
the ideal of enlightenment, concentrate on tooling up. Feeble, 
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neo-idealistic gestures in the direction of curriculum revision 
are merely tinkering with a machine whose basic drive must 
be—and has been through all history—the maintenance of a 
steady state.’ 

In other words, although the liberals had created the public 
educational machine and had thoroughly subverted its cur- 
riculum and methods, it was still too conservative, and too 
many students were still managing to survive its socialist influ- 
ences. 

If the present public school system has failed in our country, 
it is because it really has no place in our country. Its monolithic 
Prussian structure, its centralized control, its incredible 
obesity, its vague noncommittal stand on morality, its watered- 
down curriculum, its thoroughly confused, contradictory and 
mixed-up methodology have had a debilitating effect not only 
on education but on our society as a whole. 

The public must now ask if in creating this gigantic machine, 
they have created a monster which is turning out uneducated, 
rebellious, pot-smoking youths, devoid of any value system. 
The secular, nonsectarian nature of the system makes it impos- 
sible to impart a system of morality to our youths, since tradi- 
tional moral values emanate from religious teachings, which 
are tabu in the public school. You can study the revealed teach- 
ings of Marx, Lenin, and Mao in the original or through the 
works of such men as John Dewey in the public schools and be 
congratulated for your interest in progressive thinking. But if 
you want to study the teaching of Christ or Moses in the same 
schoolroom, you might be thrown in jail. 

It is ridiculous to think that the absence of a particular reli- 
gious ideology in the classroom means that our children are not 
being given any ideology at all. Certain unquestioned premises 
of liberalism become their ideology, such as the need and 
desire for compulsory education. But a great many high school 
students emerge from the system with no moral values and 
without the intellectual training or skills which would help 
them develop or acquire them. For a value system they must 
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rely on friends, television, the feeble influences of organized 
religion, parents—most of whom are also adrift—a few teach- 
ers who take a stand, popular rock singers, their instincts, and 
some popular philosophers. Since liberals write most of their 
textbooks and plan their curriculum, the conservative opposi- 
tion can hardly reach them with its arguments. Anyone who 
has read any of the histories of public education would have to 
conclude that its opponents were made up of horrible, reaction- 
ary cranks whose sole purpose in life was to stand in the way 
of progress or deprive poor children of an education. 

But the arguments opposing public education were well writ- 
ten, well thought out, and touched on the most fundamental 
principles of freedom and education. The day a revisionist his- 
tory of public education is accepted as a required textbook in 
a teacher’s college will be the millennium. But that is what 
must happen before American educators can begin to com- 
prehend what is wrong-with their educational system. It was all 
said long before now, when each brick of the edifice was being 
put into place. The men who fought the creation of this system, 
who waged the long war of resistance, are the real heroes, and 
not the Manns, the Barnards, and the Deweys, who have 
brought us to our present demoralizing state of affairs. Yet, the 
heroes of public education are those whose ideas should be 
exposed for what they were: half-baked, illiberal, delusory. 

The greatest internal threat to Western civilization—and 
therefore to American freedom—is the American public school 
system which is no longer capable of transferring from one 
generation to the next the values and concepts of Western man. 
And the only way for Americans to save their civilization and 
its values—above all, the values of individual and political 
freedom—is to leave the public education system en masse. The 
system is destroying the young minds of this country, inculcat- 
ing them with an ideology fit for primitives. 

Of course, there are many good teachers and administrators 
in the public schools today, dedicated to giving their young 
charges as good an education as they know how. But it is inher- 
ent in the public school system that it cannot fairly judge itself. 
It has a vested interest in remaining what it is. These interests 
include the administrators, teachers, textbook publishers, and 
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state boards of education who consume nearly $50 billion of 
public revenue a year. The students are simply pawns, and the 
parents simply taxpayers who must be placated and convinced 
that the public school system is worth every penny. 

In this respect, forced integration of the schools can be said 
to have had, at least, one beneficial effect. It has finally forced 
Americans to seek alternatives to the public school system. As 
a result, many new independent schools—free from the heavy 
hand of government—are sprouting up all over the country, 
particularly in the South. Schools are being created where the 
purpose of the education to be given is determined by the par- 
ents who pay for it, not by some philosopher or theorist who 
views someone else’s child as a guinea pig for social ex- 
perimentation. 

This growing movement for independent schools is easily the 
most significant development in American education in recent 
years. It is a development which must grow stronger and more 
prosperous if we are to reverse the downhill moral trend of our 
civilization. It presents Americans with a unique opportunity 
to reclaim their right to educate their children to be civilized 
men and women, and not primitives, to show what can be done 
to restore our republican values via the exercise of independent 
education. In the chapters that follow, we shall discuss how any 
group of parents can organize and operate their own independ- 
ent school for the benefit of their own children and the country 
they shall all have to live in. 


~Four ~ 


The New Movement for 
Independent Schools 


nn an A 


In Jackson, Mississippi, a bulldozer clears land for a new pri- 
vate high school for white students whose parents are opposed 
to forced integration by busing. In the Harlem section of New 
York City, asupermarket is converted into a private prep school 
for blacks who are not getting the college preparation they need 
from the local public schools. In Portland, Oregon, a group of 
parents organizes a National Parents League and opens three 
private schools. The object is to give the students the kind of 
quality education they have not been able to get in the public 
schools. The problem is not racial. “We were concerned with 
growing permissiveness, sex and drug education and sen- 
sitivity training in our public schools,” explains Mrs. Mary 
Royer, a research psychologist and head of the League. 
These are the kinds of things that are happening in educa- 
tion all over the country; they have become part of the new 
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movement for independent schools. These three contrasting 
examples are not the only manifestations of dissatisfaction 
with the public school system. In New York City, the enroll- 
ment of children in Jewish day schools has risen from 16,300 
in 1952 to 46,434 in 1971. This movement has been spurred by 
the fear of what secular public education has been doing to the 
religious faith of Jewish children. “The Jewish community of 
New York views Jewish education as a matter of life and 
death,” states the Jewish Education Committee of New York. 
“The Jewish faith cannot survive without a strong educational 
program.” This has made it mandatory for many Jewish par- 
ents to forsake free, but secular, public education for private, 
religion-oriented schools. 

These same convictions are also turning many Christian par- 
ents away from the public schools where prayers and Bible 
reading are now tabu but sex education quite permissible. A 
typical example is the Christian Liberty Academy of Prospect 
Heights, Illinois, which after two years of operation launched 
a $1-million dollar expansion fund drive in response to the 
school’s popularity. At this school students read revised edi- 
tions of the classic McGuffey Readers and they also study the 
Bible. 

Evangelical church schools are growing in number across 
the country, particularly in the rural areas of the South and 
Midwest. According to the Association for Christian Schools of 
Houston, Texas, and the National Association of Christian 
Schools of Wheaton, Illinois, parents are increasingly hesitant 
to leave their children’s education in the hands of the secular 
public schools, where religious moral values are not taught but 
where courses in drugs and sex are freely given with little 
regard for the moral defenses the child may or may not have. 

Protestants are not the only Christians who are starting new 
private schools. In 1968 a group of Catholic laymen founded a 
new organization called Catholics United for the Faith, dedi- 
cated to promoting Catholic orthodoxy through a new system of 
private elementary schools, created and supported by Catholic 
parents. These parents not only oppose the sex education and 
sensitivity training programs now being pushed in the public 
schools but also the same programs being promoted in Catholic 
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parochial schools, which have succombed to the same modern- 
ist influences which are now so powerful in public education. 
The significance of the movement is that Catholic parents are 
assuming a more active responsibility in providing their chil- 
dren with the kind of education they want them to have. 

The new movement for independent schools is by no means 
limited to those who oppose the public school system on tradi- 
tional and religious grounds. Some of the more vehement ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with the public schools have come 
from the Left, which considers the public education system to 
be a tool of the Establishment. According to the New Schools 
Exchange of Santa Barbara, California, which keeps track of 
developments in the “progressive” school area, these new 
schools are known as free-life community schools, alternate 
learning environments, noncoercive schools, free-environment 
schools. Many of them are run on a communal basis and are an 
outgrowth of New Left, hippie, drug, or sexual freedom ideolo- 
gies. The more tame of these schools are merely contemporary 
adaptations of the John Dewey Laboratory School; others are 
about as far out and experimental as some of the anarchic 
ideologies they represent. 

Thus, the new movement for independent schools is nation- 
wide in scope, embracing people on every level of society with 
widely divergent ideologies and life styles. Dissatisfaction with 
the public school system has reached the point where parents 
have little choice but to seek alternatives in private education. 
The result has been the blooming of a thousand educational 
flowers. 

Parents and students are not the only dissatisfied parties. 
Teacher strikes, occurring with more frequency in more cities, 
are symptomatic of the problems which plague the public 
schools. Teachers are more than willing to leave the frustrating 
public schools for the new private schools, even at a loss in pay. 
The breakdown of discipline, the difficulty of teaching in the 
large public schools is now a countrywide phenomenon, as seri- 
ous in the suburbs as in the core cities. Teachers are daily 
threatened or assaulted, For the most part teachers, in the pub- 
lic schools, have lost their enthusiasm and their spirit. 

A typical example of the kind of violence now common in 
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many public schools was reported in the New York Post of May 
20, 1970: 


A 15-year-old junior high school student accused of stabbing a 
teacher at JHS 111, 35 Starr St., Brooklyn, yesterday, was arrested 
by police today as he allegedly threatened another teacher who 
was on his way to class.... 

The stabbing incident, in which eighth-grade teacher Kenneth 
Chavis, 26, was stabbed in the back, was deplored by teachers at 
the school, who said it was the third assault at JHS 111 in the last 
five teaching days. 

United Federation of Teachers chapter chairman George 
Kaufman said at the school today that one teacher was punched 
in the face on Thursday. Another, he said, was hit over the head 
with a belt buckle Friday and required four stitches. 

He called for more police protection at the school, and more 

’ school aides. 


As a result of such incidents, of which only the more serious 
get public notice, public school teachers have become one of 
the most cynical and depressed professional groups in the 
country. In New York City alone, which has fifty-nine thousand 
public school teachers, seven thousand teachers leave the city 
system annually. The older ones, with tenure, tend to stay on 
until retirement. But many of the younger ones quickly lose 
their idealism and take jobs in other, safer professions. 

One begins to wonder if teaching is even possible in a school 
system where the new progressive concept of relaxed disci- 
pline has made it impossible for teachers to teach students but 
not impossible for some students to terrorize teachers. What 
kind of education is possible in a school where teachers are 
forced to teach hostile, unteachable teen-agers who, in turn, are 
forced to attend a school they loathe? Does compulsory educa- 
tion beyond the primary grades do them any good? The whole 
situation smacks of a prison or a correctional institution; with 
the appearance of actual policemen in the school building, this 
prison atmosphere will be reinforced. 

What thoughtful parent would send his child to such a 
“school” for an education? But the parents, who cannot afford 
a private school are just as trapped by the law as are the stu- 
dents and the teachers. They have no alternative but to send 
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their children to a dangerous public school unless they want to 
go to jail. The public school is also dangerous for the student, 
for teachers are not the only ones who are assaulted. Compul- 
sory public education brings the good children and the bad 
children together in the same building. It is here where the 
child easily comes into contact with the drug users and the drug 
pushers. And even if the parents might move, that would not 
solve the problem. The child might be bused to a school in 
another part of the city in order to eliminate racial imbalance. 
So the parent is trapped no matter which way he turns. His only 
way out of the nightmare is to leave the public school system 
entirely—and many are doing that. 

The public school system is alien to American concepts of 
freedom, and many parents are discovering this by realizing 
that the only way they can exercise any rights over their chil- 
dren’s education is to leave the state-controlled, state-financed 
system. 

It is in the South, of course, where the largest number of 
students are deserting the public school system. There, disillu- 
sionment started with the Supreme Court’s desegregation order 
of 1954. The result was open enrollment, with some blacks 
attending white schools. But on the whole, blacks tended to stay 
in their own schools and whites in theirs. Realizing that merely 
outlawing segregation was not enough to produce the desired 
marble-cake school system in the South, the Supreme Court 
decided to enforce integration by compelling a certain percent- 
age of white students to attend predominantly black schools, 
and vice versa. On January 14, 1970, the Supreme Court set 
February 1, 1970, as the date for desegregating fourteen school 
districts serving three hundred thousand white and black chil- 
dren in five Southern states. A complicated system of busing 
children from one district to another was the only way instant 
integration could be achieved. The entire purpose in all of this 
was not to improve education but to force white parents to send 
their children to black schools which they did not want their 
children to attend. The desired goal was racial balance. It was 
so obvious now that the goal of public education was not educa- 
tion per se. The goal was social indoctrination to produce a 
government-sanctioned social end. 
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A child’s education in America is still basically a parent’s 
responsibility. It is true that the law compels parents to provide 
some form of education for their children, but the parents still 
have the freedom to chose between a private education or a 
public one. If the parent has an idea of what kind of an educa- 
tion he wants his child to have and the financial wherewithal, 
he will choose the most suitable private school. If not, he will 
send his child to a public school, where the state decided 
through its administrators what kind of an education is suit- 
able for the child. 

For most parents, however, the choice has been made by 
financial necessity. Since all must pay for public education, the 
natural course has been to take advantage of what one has 
already paid for by ways of taxes. Before the days of desegrega- 
tion, only families with a tradition of private education, or 
parents desiring special attention for their offspring, sent their 
children to private schools. Now all of that has changed. Par- 
ents, particularly in the South, no longer view public education 
as the great benign institution it once seemed to be. Public 
education is now the cause of endless trouble and unhappiness, 
and the independent school, for all practical purposes, has be- 
come the promised land—the place where peace and order are 
restored, children can be educated, teachers are respected, and 
a sense of parental responsibility is re-established. One need no 
longer worry about whether one is violating this Supreme 
Court ruling or that one, and the government and its insanity 
is simply kicked out of education, where it never belonged in 
the first place. 

Now, the problem is simply a financial one: how to finance a 
system of private schools while still paying taxes for the public 
ones. Obviously, the state legislatures will have to respond to 
this problem, particularly as more private schools are built and 
attendance in the public ones drop off. In Mississippi alone, 
26,000 pupils have left the public school system between Sep- 
tember of 1969 and March, 1970. Not a single white child re- 
mains in the public schools of Wilkinson, Tuniza, and Amite 
counties. The Indianola district reported 979 white children in 
September, 1969; today there are none. And this is only the 
beginning. 
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The most ambitious private school-building program in Mis- 
sissippi is taking place in Jackson, the state capital, where in 
1964 the Citizens Council chartered the Council School Foun- 
dation, a nonprofit corporation for operating private schools. 
The foundation started slowly in 1966 with a remodeled South- 
ern mansion in Jackson housing 22 children and 3 teachers. As 
it gained experience in school operation, the foundation ex- 
panded. In September, 1969 it had three schools operating in 
Jackson, with some 500 students enrolled. 

Then, on January 14, 1970, came the court order for instant 
integration, and applications poured in. In the first months of 
1970 the foundation built one hundred additional classrooms. 
These are not makeshift, temporary quarters, but new class- 
rooms, carpeted, wood paneled, air-conditioned and well de- 
signed, arranged in campus clusters. William J. Simmons, ad- 
ministrator of the foundation, places the cost at $4,000 per 
classroom, or $8 per square foot. 

What this program is proving—and this is the key point in the 
new independent school movement—is that private schools can 
be built and operated, given sufficient motivation and accept- 
ing certain limitations, with a view toward educating a general 
student population as opposed to a denominational or exclu- 
sively wealthy population. 

For a single child in a family, the Council Foundation 
charges $400 a year tuition in the elementary school, $500 in 
high school. Fees diminish as the number of children in- 
creases. The maximum is $1,200 for four or more children from 
the same family. Monthly payments are permitted. Scholar- 
ship aid is available for poor families, mostly in the form of 
work scholarships: boys cut grass and dump trash; girls 
vacuum the carpets and help with cleaning. Fathers with con- 
struction skills are earning their children’s tuition by working 
on the job. 

By October, 1970 the Council Foundation had six schools in 
operation or in various stages of instruction, with an enroll- 
ment of 5,000. The Foundation is operating comfortably in the 
black, and will have no trouble in repaying construction loans. 

In other parts of the South, similar independent school pro- 
grams are taking shape. A veritable renaissance of private edu- 
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cation for the general student population is taking place in the 
South, where public education, originally conceived by liberal 
New Englanders, is giving way to a concept of education more 
in keeping with southern traditions of independence and par- 
ental responsibility. 

One of the most telling rebuffs to public education has come, 
not from the South, where the greatest exodus from the system 
is taking place, but from the black ghettos of the North, where 
black communities are beginning to create their own independ- 
ent schools to deal with the problem of the ghetto dropout. 
Storefront schools, called Street Academies, are springing up in 
New York, Detroit, Hartford, and other cities to provide basic 
reading and writing skills to black youths who were not able to 
acquire these skills in public schools. Organized by the Urban 
League, the Street Academy movement is an answer to the poor 
quality of education presently being dispensed by the public 
schools. In a brief prepared by the Urban League to describe 
the reason for the street academy program, there is this bitter 
indictment of the public school system: 


For too many years ghetto kids have been short-changed in their 
search for education—less money spent, incompetent teachers 
with the largest teaching load, overcrowded schools, indifferent 
curriculum, have all been party to a system that has nibbled 
away at the child until his I.Q. has decreased with increased 
school years. The longer the child stays in school the lower his 
reading and math achievement, and the more depressed his 
motivation and morale. By the time he has reached his 12th 
grade, for those who have not dropped out, 57 percent are shock- 
ingly behind, but realistically, by this time, the large percentage 
have dropped out. Recognizing that the average ghetto school is 
a failure factory, the New York Urban League created its own 
system of education which has successfully proven that these 
kids are not only educable, but hungry for education. Hence the 
Street Academy program. 


The program is divided into three stages: the Street Academy, 
the Academy of Transition, and the Preparatory School. In the 
first stage, which is operated in a storefront schoolroom, the 
dropout or potential dropout is motivated and stimulated to 
revive his interest in obtaining a formal education. Individual- 
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ized study programs permit the student to stay in this stage 
until he reaches the eighth-grade reading level. Then he is 
ready for stage two, the academy of transition. The academy of 
transition is the bridge between the street academy and the 
preparatory school. Here, the student begins to work with the 
more traditional educational courses to prepare himself for 
entry into the preparatory school, which is stage three. 

The preparatory school is a springboard to college entrance. 
This is a two-year course in which students are assisted in 
developing their basic skills. For graduation, students must 
have demonstrated the power to do college work; they must be 
proficient in verbal and writing, as well as in mathematical, 
skills. The emphasis on reading, writing, and math skills opens 
doors to other subjects. 

Harlem Prep, the first of the preparatory schools to be set up, 
has had great success. All thirty-five members of the first grad- 
uating class and all seventy-one who finished in June, 1969, 
went on to colleges and universities, including such institu- 
tions as Harvard, Cornell, Colgate, Fordham, Hamilton Wes- 
leyan, and Dartmouth. The effort is supported by private 
means, and it proves what can be done when a private success 
factory replaces a public failure factory. In other words, quality 
education need not come wrapped in the extravagant package 
of a fancy public school. It can be obtained in a storefront or in 
a converted supermarket. 

The street academy program, although highly innovative, is 
not the only kind of private school development taking place in 
the black communities. In Boston’s black Roxbury area, a 
group of families founded their own New School for Children. 
Their report tells how it all came about: 


In September 1965, a small group of black families concerned 
with the welfare of their children within the Boston school sys- 
tem began kindergarten classes in the basement of a church in 
lower Roxbury. In three months, with the financial support and 
guidance from local, suburban, and educational communities, 
these families rented and renovated a building, added four 
grades, hired a staff, and opened the school doors to seventy-five 
young people. ... 

Parents for the first time could measure the extent of the dam- 
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age that students exposed to the public school system had sus- 
tained. It became evident that a stronger, more supportive aca- 
demic program was needed for the coming year. 

By the end of the academic year 1967-68, the New School had 
added a fifth grade and was planning to add a sixth... . In the 
Spring of 1969, as the New School graduated its first crop of sixth 
graders ...the New School for Children embarked upon the most 
ambitious program in its short history. 

This fall, the New School’s registration of 129 pupils is nearly 
double the first year’s enrollment. But the academic year will 
begin in a different building in a new community. The building, 
which was purchased during the summer, comprises 23,000 
square feet. 


What is significant about the New School is the strong paren- 
tal control and interest. It is truly a school created by parents 
for the education of their children according to their own 
wishes. 

These efforts are being repeated all over the country by par- 
ents both black and white who have become aware of the “‘ex- 
tent of the damage that students exposed to the public school 
system have sustained.” The desire for quality education is 
being met by the creation of independent schools, in which 
children can be taught the basic skills they are not being taught 
in some of the biggest and most beautiful public schools in the 
country. 

Parental involvement is also the most significant aspect of 
the new Holy Innocents School of Kinnelon, New Jersey, spon- 
sored by members of Catholics United for the Faith. With a 
total budget of $12,000, the school was able to complete its first 
successful year, 1970-71, with an enrollment of thirty-six stu- 
dents. The school leased the classroom facilities of an Episco- 
pal church, which had used them only on Sundays. There are 
eight grades conducted in four classrooms—two grades to a 
classroom—taught by four teachers. The emphasis of the cur- 
riculum is on the basics, and the youngsters are taught to read 
via the Lippincott phonics program. The religious instruction 
stresses Catholic orthodoxy. Tuition is moderate: $40 a month 
for the first child, $30 for the second child of the same family, 
$20 for the third. It is on such a modest scale that so many of 
the new private schools are starting. According to Dr. William 
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A. Marra, vice-president of Catholics United for the Faith, and 
director of the Holy Innocents School System, they hope to have 
fifty such four-room schools operating in various parts of the 
country by 1973. 

The rejection of the public school system which comes from 
the Far Left, has resulted in some extraordinary educational 
adventures. An interesting example of the kinds of schools be- 
ing created in this area is the School of Seattle, Washington, 
which was described by one of its members in the New Schools 
Exchange Newsletter in the following colorful way: 


We started the school, with the help-support of a few parents 
dedicated to the no-pressure idea, in fear and trembling since it 
was beyond our ability and is not our responsibility—we pay our 
taxes for suitable schools. Fed up with the degrading and humi- 
liating experience of our children in “the system,” we deter- 
mined to at least have a “school” for them—others joined us from 
a small newspaper ad. So far no hassle apart from HEW that our 
carpet is too dark. 

We rent from a Unitarian church. Two portable rooms, sunny 
and with carpets of the indoor-outdoor variety which tho nice are 
hard to keep clean. Also in the package is the multi-purpose 
sanctuary with a marvelously slippery floor—noisy room of 
movement, a filthy basement for mucking about in, and three 
acres of open land with sheep (3) and chickens (4), roosters (2) 
and, in the spring, goats and donkeys. For an in-city school we are 
well off even if the chickens wander in to roost in the “class- 
room” and crap in our lunch; it’s friendly crap. 

We do have the children plan, purchase and carry out their 
own learning projects. I suppose theory grows out of basic as- 
sumptions and I could theorise for ages, but at bottom is the 
feeling that I must trust, totally, that the child will learn because 
he cannot help it.* 

Sometimes we have felt rather crass. We charge at about the 
“going rate” for the area. This rules out many who are sold on the 
principles of free education. Our justification goes like this: (1) 
This is not our responsibility—if the system listened and acted in 
accord with the desires of people there would now be available 
voluntary participation schools to which I could send our chil- 
dren. (2) We are not young—our bones like something softer than 
the floor now, and the price of grass has risen. (3) If we dropped 


*A totally unwarranted assumption. S.L.B. 
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dead the school should be able to hire—at a decent salary—the 
best teachers available. ... , 

We have 19 children, want 30, 24 paying, 6 full scholarships— 
at this the school “breaks even.” 


One might quarrel with some of the writer’s ideas or the kind 
of education being given in this independent school. But at 
least it is the education these parents want their children to 
have. 

Some of the teachers working in these new environment 
schools have left the public school system out of disgust. One 
such teacher seeking a job in one of the new schools wrote: “I’m 
tired of fighting the system and seeing kids permanently muti- 
lated by the system; I need a job in a free school.” A young 
woman, also seeking a job in one of the new liberal schools, 
described her predicament as follows: 


i would like to find a job in a “new, liberative school.” The 
school board fired me in November after they found out that I 
had been arrested for the possession of marijuana, a mis- 
demeanor under current Washington law. The board sent a law- 
yer to trump up scare charges against me in the hopes that I 
would quietly resign. But my reputation as a teacher means more 
to me than avoiding hassles, so I will fight their decision through 
as many courts as necessary. 

I have not been particularly happy teaching in the public 
schools, but would have probably gone on struggling with trying 
to save a system which is killing itself. My run-in with the school 
board has again shocked me into the realization of how far away 
the working of my mind is from the people I am supposed to 
serve. The problem is not the students, who have been bored to 
tears and bludgeoned into silence until even they believe that 
they don’t know what is best for them. The school system is built 
to perpetuate the society which it serves. Change is threatening 
to the existence of society as we know it. It is no surprise to me 
that the school board, given the chance to get rid of me, did so. 

I am a teacher because it is gratifying to me to be with young 
people. I think I have had a good education and I consider it a 
creative experience to help others learn to teach themselves. 
Subject matter is merely a tool I use to help students to think, to 
broaden their perspective on every topic, to become fuller people. 


Again, we might question most of the assumptions of this 
young teacher, for whom the public schools are not progressive 
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enough—and we have no way of knowing how many such 
young teachers there are like her. But the movement is substan- 
tial, as indicated in the New Schools Exchange’s description of 
itself: 


The Exchange corresponds with thousands of individuals and 
hundreds of experimental schools and educational reform 
groups across the United States and Canada. Free Schools, Com- 
munity Schools, Free Universities and Experimental Colleges, 
Third World schools, communes with schools as part of their 
structure all use the Exchange. 

The Exchange is used as a platform for dialectics, for finding 
one another, for talking to the main stream of public conscious- 
ness, for job and commodity exchanges, for spiritual sustenance. 
The New Schools Exchange is a tool for educational reform. 


At the other end of the ideological spectrum is the Center for 
Independent Education of the Wichita Collegiate School, Wi- 
chita, Kansas. The center represents the libertarian or free- 
market point of view, which holds that education is basically 
a private concern and that government ought not to be involved 
in it. In order to shift the emphasis of American education from 
the state-controlled public school system to the independent- 
school sector, the center has recommended the use of govern- 
ment tuition vouchers redeemable at the school of one’s choice 
and the adoption of various tax-credit schemes to make it finan- 
cially possible for parents who wish so to send their children 
to private schools. 

Legislation to promote a voucher system has been proposed 
in several states. One such plan, proposed in California, would 
impose a statewide property tax to create a massive school 
fund. The fund would then be tapped to provide annual vouch- 
ers of $600 or $700 for every child of school age in the state. 
During a preregistration period in the spring, parents would 
decide whether to present the vouchers to a public or to an 
approved private school for redemption. Racial and religious 
discrimination would be flatly prohibited. This plan has the 
backing of both black and white legislators in California. How- 
ever, the idea of imposing a statewide property tax for educa- 
tional purposes has been ruled unconstitutional by the 
California Supreme Court. 
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Proponents of the voucher system claim that it would do a 
great deal to promote private schools. However, a voucher sys- 
tem would contain a very real danger for the future indepen- 
dence of private education. It would mean that private schools 
would have to conform to government standards, whatever the 
government decided they should be. Such an intrusion of gov- 
ernment in the affairs and operations of private schools would 
have a negative effect on the schools’ independence. 

The new movement for independent schools is a phenome- 
non which must be seen apart from the normal growth of the 
already established private school sector. The private school 
establishment, which developed the way it did because of the 
advent of mass public education, continues to grow and expand 
as more and more affluent parents seek for their children the 
kind of education and atmosphere these schools have tradition- 
ally offered. These schools include the smallish country day 
school, the military academy, the fashionable or prestigious 
preparatory boarding school, the tutoring school, the academ- 
ically superior preparatory school, and the progressive, Dewey- 
type private school. All of these schools put together represent 
a very small sector of American education, even though some 
of these institutions date to the earliest days of the country. The 
distinct characteristic they all have in common, however, is 
that they are not geared for mass education. 

These schools are characterized by their small classes, high 
academic standards, classical traditions, and student selec- 
tivity. If we exclude the Catholic parochial schools, which, sta- 
tistically, represent 90 percent of the nonpublic schools in this 
country, we are left with about 2,500 schools, many of which 
are very small indeed when judged by public school standards. 
The Porter Sargent Handbook of Private Schools lists about 
2,000 schools, and the National Association of Independent 
Schools has about 800 member schools. For more inclusive sta- 
tistics, we can go to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which tells us that there are about 19,000 nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools in the United States. Of 
these, 1,384 elementary and 1,022 secondary schools are non- 
church related. In terms of student enrollment, the nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools in 1965-66 accounted for 
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6,372,000 pupils, about 90 percent of whom attended Catholic 
schools. When we realize that in 1968, 44,961,662 pupils were 
enrolled in the public elementary and secondary day schools, 
we get a fairly good idea of the small number of pupils who are 
privately educated. Nevertheless, in terms of quality, they 
represent a significant group in our society. 

Anyone who has read the biographies of our most prominent 
citizens will have noticed how many of them attended private 
schools. Of course, many of these men became prominent, not 
so much because they had the benefit of a private education, 
but because they were able to step into an already established 
family business. Almost without exception, the sons and 
daughters of our wealthier citizens are sent to private schools. 
Howard Hughes, for example, went to the Fessenden School in 
Newton, Massachusetts, and the Thacher School in Ojai, Cali- 
fornia. John F. Kennedy attended Canterbury in New Milford, 
Connecticut, and Choate in Wallingford, Connecticut. Lee Mar- 
vin, the actor, who in Current Biography says that he was 
kicked out of a dozen prep schools, attended St. Leo’s Prep 
School in Dade City, Florida. Otis Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, attended Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts; Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis attended Miss Porter’s 
School, Farmington, Connecticut; Henry R. Luce, William 
Scranton, and Roswell L. Gilpatric attended Hotchkiss, at Lake- 
ville, Connecticut. John D. Rockefeller III and Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, president of the New York Times, went to the Loo- 
mis School, Windsor, Massachusetts. This is only a sampling. 

If someone compiled a list of the many establishment per- 
sonalities and the private schools they went to, one would be 
tempted to conclude that the traditional private schools have 
tended to breed a kind of elitism among their students. The 
private schools educate the leaders, the public schools “edu- 
cate” those who are to be led. But this would be overstating the 
case. In studying the lives of prominent people, one gets the 
impression that the schools they went to had very little to do 
with what they later became. For those born in humble circum- 
stances, so much depends on what a person is and what he does 
with his life. But the least that one should be able to get out of 
a formal education—private or public—is a good grounding in 
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the basics: reading, writing, and-mathematics. If this ground- 
ing is not available, then such miseducation can be damaging 
to an individual’s future intellectual endeavors and to his self- 
esteem. 

In recent decades, the private school establishment has be- 
come somewhat defensive about this concept of elitism. Their 
view is that they simply provide the best education that money 
can buy. As Allan V. Heely, headmaster of Lawrenceville, has 
said: “Many who can pay the price are worth everything they 
get for it. But many are admitted to private schools chiefly 
because they can pay the price; whose intrinsic qualities do not 
by the most charitable of standards mark them out as su- 
perior.” But even of the total private school establishment, the 
concept of elitism would be limited to a small number of pres- 
tige schools patronized mainly by the rich, the best known of 
which would include Kent, Phillips Exeter, Phillips Andover, 
Pomfret, Choate, The Gunnery, The Loomis School, The Law- 
renceville School, Culver Military Academy, Deerfield, Groton, 
Saint Paul’s School, Hotchkiss, and others in the same league. 

Besides serving the very rich, the private school establish- 
ment has also long served the upper middle class and the well- 
to-do professionals who want their children to have the benefits 
of private education. Thus, one would send a child to a private 
school not only because one’s family had a tradition of attend- 
ing private schools but also because one’s child might require 
individual attention, might pose a special discipline problem, 
or suffer a disability; or the parent might simply want to have 
his child obtain an education of a higher or special quality 
unavailable in the public schools. Some parents of liberal per- 
suasion, who want their children to experience the joys of 
progressive methods, patronize a number of day and boarding 
schools which cater especially to their wishes. 

In meeting the needs of the market, the private schools have 
developed a diversity which cannot be matched by the public 
schools. Also, in setting its own educational standards, the inde- 
pendent school need not worry about a hovering board of edu- 
cation. It can either reject or expel potentially disruptive stu- 
dents. In most states it can hire the teachers it wants, regardless 
of their academic background or lack of credits from a teachers 
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college. It can keep classes small. The student-teacher ratio in 
the private school is, on the average, ten to one. At some schools 
the ratio is even smaller. All of this means that the independent 
school is in a much better position to control the quality of 
the education it dispenses than the public school where the 
student-teacher ratio is about twenty or thirty to one, where 
disruptive students must be tolerated in the classroom because 
of compulsory attendance, where tenure keeps bad teachers in 
their positions indefinitely, and where remote administrators 
for a variety of social motives formulate the curriculum, good 
or bad. In his well-known book Why Johnny Can’t Read, Ru- 
dolph Flesch described the process whereby the entire public 
school system has been made to perpetuate a faulty method of 
teaching children how to read: 


Now that I have gone through dozens and dozens of books on 
reading, I know how well it all fits together. The primers and 
readers are keyed to the textbooks on how to teach reading, and 
the textbooks are all carefully written so that every teacher in the 
land is shielded from any information about how to teach chil- 
dren anything about letters and sounds. 

It’s a foolproof system all right. Every grade-school teacher in 
the country has to go to teachers’ college or schoo} of education; 
every teachers’ college gives at least one course on how to teach 
reading; every course on how to teach reading is based on a 
textbook; every one of those textbooks is written by one of the 
high priests of the word method. In the old days it was impossible 
to keep a good teacher from following her own common sense 
and practical knowledge; today the phonetic system of teaching 
reading is kept out of our schools as effectively as if we had a 
dictatorship with an all-powerful Ministry of Education. 


This is the kind of monolithic structure which has made it 
virtually possible for the entire public school system to mag- 
nify an error to the point where it can effect millions of chil- 
dren, creating the national remedial reading problem which 
has now become part of our educational way of life. 

It would be wrong, however, to give the impression that the 
private school establishment has been totally free from the 
debilitating influences that are destroying the public school 
system. Liberals and progressives decades ago used private 
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schools as laboratories for testing some of the experimental 
methods and techniques which later found their way into the 
public school program. Dewey’s famous Laboratory School, 
connected with the University of Chicago, or the Lincoln 
School, attached to Columbia Teachers College, were private 
schools deliberately created to influence the millions of chil- 
dren who attend the public schools and not merely the handful 
of pupils who attended them. In New York City, the New Lin- 
coln, Dalton, Ethical Culture, and Walden schools maintain 
this progressive tradition in the private school sector. Being 
members in good standing of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools, their influence is felt in that organization. 

In addition, many liberal members of the establishment, 
such as the Kennedys, John V. Lindsay, and Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, all went to private schools, and many of them serve on their 
boards of trustees. Thus, the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools is by no means a conservative organization and is 
devoted neither to maintaining the freedom of independent 
schools nor to promoting traditional educational values or 
methods. 

For example, members of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools have been active in trying to get legislation 
passed providing for “appropriate supervision” of private 
schools. They are not too happy over the recent creation of so 
many so-called “fly-by-night” schools with dubious teaching 
standards. They do not approve of the creation of private 
schools in the South merely for the purpose of escaping from 
forced integration. In fact, the private school establishment 
has, through its Talent Search Program, gone out of its way to 
recruit black students on scholarship programs in order to 
achieve a degree of racial integration in the prestigious 
preparatory schools. Thus, the private school establishment is, 
in many instances, at odds with the new movement for inde- 
pendent schools. 

There are, of course, some men in the private school estab- 
lishment who fully understand the meaning of independent 
education and its necessity in a free country. For example, John 
Fentress Gardner, headmaster of the Waldorf School of Adel- 
phi University, Garden City, New York, has advocated disman- 
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tling the public school system.* He believes that government 
should be kept out of education. But he is in the minority. Ca- 
tering to the opposite view, the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools invited Harold Howe II, the then United States 
commissioner of education, to address its annual conference in 
March, 1967. Mr. Howe advised the independent schools to get 
involved with government programs. He said: “The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act offers independent schools 
a number of opportunities to participate in Federal programs.” 
To be eligible for these programs, the independent schools, he 
told them, must plan their programs jointly with public 
schools. How long independent schools would remain inde- 
pendent after becoming dependent on federal funds Mr. Howe 
did not say. 

Nor have educators of the private school establishment been 
free of some of the progressive madness now sweeping our 
public schools. Dr. Mary Calderone, the apostle of sex educa- 
tion in the schools, was invited to address the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools (NAIS) conference of March, 1967. 
She made quite a few friends among the independent school 
crowd. Dr. Howe was moved to say: “I think independent 
schools have taken a commendable step forward with their 
decision to introduce major programs of sex education.” 

Of course, it is exactly this sort of thing that so many of the 
new independent schools are trying to get away from. The new 
movement for independent schools is a response to the deterio- 
ration of the public school system, a move by parents to remove 
their children from influences—either progressive or estab- 
lishmentarian—which they consider harmful to them. 

What is to be understood is that there is a wide diversity of 
opinion and educational philosophy within the private school 
establishment. There are highly traditional schools and highly 
experimental ones. There are military schools which stress 
discipline and manliness, academic institutions which empha- 
size academic achievement, and others which put the stress on 
student freedom of expression and creativity. Among the new 
schools are to be found this same diversity, ranging from the 
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traditional to the radically noncoercive. But the most important 
aspect of this new development is that many of these new 
schools, particularly in the South, are being built for large- 
scale education, to replace the local public school. They are 
being created and built by people who are not rich and not 
elitist in their thinking. 

In short, the private school establishment does not have very 
much in common with the new movement for independent 
schools. The new schools in the South created to escape forced 
busing, the new schools in the Midwest created to escape sex 
education in the same schools which forbid Bible reading, the 
new schools in the ghettos created to improve the quality of 
learning, and the new schools created everywhere by those 
seeking a new learning environment all represent a brand new 
departure for independent American education—independent 
of the establishment, of government controls, of judicial dicta- 
torship, of damaging teaching methods, of poor discipline, of 
secular nonmorality, of monolithic bureaucratic mismanage- 
ment. And so, while the private school establishment seeks to 
become more like the public schools, the new independent 
school movement rejects the public schools and wants to get as 
far away from them as possible. Obviously, in time, the new 
movement will create its own organizations and associations. 


#'Five - 


How to Get Started 


nn ne ih 


Theoretically, it would seem to be the easiest thing in the world 
to start a school. All you need is a teacher, a few pupils, and a 
place in which to do the teaching. In fact, many private schools 
have begun in just such a modest way, with expansion coming 
naturally as the popularity of the school increased. However, 
when you are creating a school, you are creating an institution, 
and worthwhile institutions are not created full-blown or over- 
night. They represent years of development, experience, and 
growth. But every institution, no matter how great, must begin 
somewhere, and many a great institution has had surprisingly 
humble beginnings. 

Actually, there are many ways to start a school, depending 
entirely on the kind of school you are trying to create and who 
the people are doing the creating. A group of parents starting 
a school may go about it in an entirely different manner from 
a group of teachers. The bigger the enterprise one is embarking 
on, the more complex will be the initial problems to be solved. 
But make no mistake about it: private, independent education 
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is a dynamic form of free enterprise, and starting a school 
should be viewed virtually in the same manner as starting a 
business. 

There are many in the new school movement, especially as- 
sociated with the utopian Left, who prefer to ignore this truism, 
and this accounts for the high percentage of failure among 
these new private school experiments. They believe in the “free 
school” literally, to the point of being so vague about financing 
their institution that it is simply forced to cease operating. Ac- 
cording to the New Schools Exchange of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, eighteen months is the average life span of the New Left 
school. Bonnie Streich in the Saturday Review of June 20, 1970, 
wrote “Money is universally the biggest hassle and the reason 
most commonly cited for failure. Even those schools that en- 
dure are seriously hampered by the constant struggle for fiscal 
survival and that too often must take precedence over educa- 
tion. 

Of course, anyone who starts a school on the incredibly naive 
premise that education should be available to anyone who 
wants it free is asking for failure. Education is a value created 
by human beings; as such, it is something one must pay for in 
one way or another. Compulsory, “free” education is anything 
but free, as any taxpayer will tell you. But why people entertain 
the delusion that education should be free while food and cloth- 
ing are not is hard to understand. Yet it could be easily argued 
that food and clothing are far more necessary to survival than 
education is, and that society should provide these necessities 
free of charge to everyone. Thus, a successful independent 
school enterprise will be one in which financial reality is up- 
permost in the minds of those about to start a school. In this 
respect, conservatives, imbued with classic economic concepts, 
should theoretically fare much better than liberals, who think 
in terms of subsidies and taxes as a means of financing educa- 
tion. But financial ingenuity has never been the exclusive 
monopoly of any particular group of people—liberal or con- 
servative. Liberals in business, unhampered by classical eco- 
nomic ideas, have often been more successful financially than 
many a conservative who believed staunchly in free enterprise 
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but took fewer financial risks, used credit with greater re- 
straint, and rejected the idea of subsidies. 

In any case, in getting a new school started, it is best for 
people of little experience to find out as much as possible from 
those who have been through the whole process and have suc- 
ceeded. Better to learn from someone else’s mistakes than one’s 
own. This is just common sense. Thus, it would undoubtedly be 
an excellent idea to see how others got started and how they 
overcame initial problems. 

First of all, one should have a pretty clear idea of the kind of 
school one wants to create. Most new schools are started by 
people who have a particular set of ideas they want to put into 
practice. Sometimes the ideas are vague and require clarifica- 
tion to transform a dream into reality. At other times the ideas 
are quite specific, well thought-out in advance, and only re- 
quire practical application. 

Few new schools are started just for the sake of starting anew 
school. There is usually a need which has to be fulfilled in a 
specific area. In the South, where so many new private schools 
have been started in recent years, the desire has been simply 
to get away from oppressive governmental controls and judi- 
cial dictates. However, the curriculum, the faculty, and the 
methods have often been transferred wholesale from the old 
public school to the new private one. The key to getting the 
school successfully off the ground is in being able to focus in on 
what you want specifically. You must decide if you want a boys’ 
school, a girls’ school, or a coeducational school. You must de- 
cide on the grades—whether it will be a primary school, a sec- 
ondary school, or both. If you eventually want to handle both 
primary and secondary grades, you may start out with only the 
primary, adding the secondary grades to your school as the 
primary students move up. 

You must also decide on whether you will seek above-average 
students, average students, or below-average students. This is 
important, because a student body with a wide spread of abili- 
ties—from near-genius to subnormal—will present your 
faculty with a most difficult task. One of the reasons why the 
public school system is in such a distressing state is that they 
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must cope with this wide range of abilities in the same school 
and often in the same classroom. Students of different abilities 
require different teaching methods and approaches. The 
above-average students will require adult textbooks and expert 
teachers who know their subjects in some depth. Below- 
average students will require patient, tutorial attention and a 
slower pace. That is why most private schools specialize in 
teaching students of a specific ability range. They can gear 
their methods, textbooks, teachers, and curricula to the re- 
quirements of that particular student body. Thus, in getting 
started, the probability of success is greatly increased if you can 
agree with your colleagues on the character and limits of your 
endeavor. It is also much easier to budget such a project and to 
raise money for it. 

How long does it take to get a new school started? There is no 
set answer. It all depends on the experience of the people in- 
volved, the availability of funds, the availability of facilities, 
the complexity of what is being planned. In emergency situa- 
tions, it is possible to start a school overnight and to correct the 
shortcomings as you go along. This has occurred in the South, 
where a whole school body has simply moved from the public 
school to an old church or abandoned factory. But it is obvious 
that much chaos and disorganization will plague a hurriedly 
started school. 

Some new schools have required years of detailed planning 
before commencing operation. For example, the founders of 
the new Tunbridge School at Tunbridge, Vermont, who expect 
to begin their first “cycle” of teaching in July, 1973, decided to 
undertake the creation of their new school in December, 1969. 
Thus, more than three full years will have been used for plan- 
ning the new school. The school being planned—which will 
incorporate a number of innovative secondary teaching and 
curriculum ideas—will accommodate one hundred students in 
the sixteen-to-twenty-year-old category. The founders estimate 
that the planning phase will cost from $60,000 to $80,000 and 
that the planned facilities will cost from $1,600,000 to $1,900,- 
000. Here is how their timetable looks, as given in their bro- 
chure: 
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December, 1969 
Decision to undertake Tunbridge 
Pledge of land in Vermont 
March, 1970 
First Planning Conference held at Sterling, Conn. 
May, 1970 
Second Planning Conference held at Dublin, N. H. 
Summer, 1970 
We begin to consult with people in the town of Tunbridge 
Consultation begun with the Vermont Department of Educa- 
tion 
Attorney for the school hired; work on incorporation begun 
Benefit concert for Tunbridge hold in Cambridge, Mass. 
First brochure printed. 
Fall, 1970 
Inauguration of working groups on everything from cur- 
riculum to fund-raising 
Incorporation and application for tax deductible status 
Dinners throughout the East to present Tunbridge to poten- 
tial patrons 
Development of sponsor and patron groups begins 
Representatives for Tunbridge recruited throughout country 
Fund-raising begun in earnest 
Spring, 1971 
Detailed document on Tunbridge completed 
Application made to foundations 
Creation of the Network begun 
Third Planning Conference 
Dinners in the South and Midwest to present Tunbridge to 
potential patrons 
Beginning of work on Vermont property 
Fall, 1971 
Regular consultation with college admissions officers begins 
Fourth Planning Conference 
Spring, 1972 
Purchase of Boston property; alterations begun 
Building begins on Vermont property 
Selection of full-time faculty 
Summer, 1972 
Faculty begins to meet together regularly 
Director assumes full-time role 
Fall, 1972 
Student recruitment and admissions 
July, 1973 
Tunbridge becomes operational; first cycle begins! 
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This is the kind of well-thought-out plan, which takes into 
consideration all of the important factors involved in creating 
a school. Included in the process of getting started is the crea- 
tion of the means of keeping the school going. As we have seen 
by the many new experimental schools that have been quickly 
created, it is not particularly difficult to get a new school 
started. The real problem is keeping it going. Therefore, a long- 
range view should be taken in any plan for a successful school. 
The longer the planning period, the more adequately one can 
develop a long-range projection and provide for its fulfillment. 

An adequate planning period will normally take a year or 
two, depending on the complexity of the undertaking and 
how much of the financing is readily at hand. But however long 
it takes to plan the school, the necessary ingredients will in- 
clude the following: An interested group of people or a dedi- 
cated educator or community leader who draws others around 
him. Planning conferences. An attorney. Incorporation with a 
suitable set of bylaws. If the school is incorporated as a non- 
profit institution, application for tax-exempt status. The crea- 
tion of a board of trustees. Creation of working committees on 
everything from curriculum to fund-raising. The hiring of a 
headmaster, or director, whatever you choose to call him. The 
acquisition of suitable real estate. The selection of a faculty. 
The recruitment of students. 

It should be noted that during the planning period a great 
deal of valuable help and information can be obtained from a 
number of independent school organizations at very little cost, 
and there is no reason not to take full advantage of the experi- 
ence and knowledge these organizations have to offer. For ex- 
ample, the National Association of Independent Schools 
publishes a number of excellent booklets covering most aspects 
of independent school operation, including such titles as The 
Role of the Business Manager in the Independent School, The 
Independent School Trustee Handbook, Benefit Plans for 
Faculty and Staff. A comprehensive list of such sources of help 
and information as well as a list of available publications is 
provided in the Appendix to this book. Most of the problems you 
will encounter in starting your school will be covered in one 
publication or another. Preparing yourself by reading as much 
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as is available on the subject will undoubtedly make the whole 
process of starting a new schoo] much easier. 

It is also a good idea to visit a few new schools to see how 
others have already done what you are about to do. Southerners 
are particularly hospitable to visitors in search of advice and 
knowledge. A letter of inquiry to any of the new southern pri- 
vate school associations listed in Appendix A will elicit some 
helpful suggestions on which schools to visit. 

In starting a new school we first begin with people. The kinds 
of people who start schools are those interested primarily in the 
education of the young. They are usually civic-minded, com- 
munity conscious, and deeply concerned about the upbringing 
of their own children and the children of the community. It is 
also obvious that those who are interested in starting an inde- 
pendent school are particularly aware ofthe shortcomings and 
inadequacies of the public school system. Therefore, anyone 
who starts an independent school today knows that he has to 
produce something better than the public school, an alterna- 
tive which not only he is willing to pay for but which others like 
him will be willing to pay for. Therefore, in finding people to 
share in your endeavor, you will naturally want to find those 
who share your views or at least have an understanding of the 
educational problems of the community: the more concerned, 
the more enthusiastic, the better. A few truly dedicated people 
can move mountains, and this goes for the educational field as 
for any other. 

How do you find other interested people? If the school is to 
serve the local community, a notice, announcement, or adver- 
tisement in the local newspaper will attract some of the people 
you want. As word about your independent school idea gets 
around, others will be attracted to the endeavor. Once you have 
your group together, you must decide exactly what kind of a 
school is needed. This should be an exercise in market re- 
search. If you are a group of religion-oriented people concerned 
about the omission of religious and moral instruction from the 
public school curriculum, you must find out if there are enough 
interested parents in the community to support your school. If 
the quality of education is your main concern, find out how 
many other parents in the community share that concern. You 
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may be fully aware of the failings of the public schools in your 
community, but if the other parents are indifferent and uncon- 
cerned, you will not find the support you need for your school. 

However, if the public education system is bad enough in 
your community, chances are you will find enough grass-roots 
support for an alternate private school. Assuming that there is 
a need for your school in the community and that support for 
the idea has come forward, the next step should be a planning 
conference to map out the sequence of actions necessary to get 
the new school started. At this point, it might be a good idea to 
bring in an attorney and also to seek advice from people in- 
volved in other independent schools in neighboring areas. 
Once the founders have agreed on the basic concept of the 
school, they should proceed with the incorporation and the 
formation of the board of trustees if the school is to be run as 
a nonprofit corporation. 

The trustees should be prominent men in your community 
whose own success in their respective fields of endeavor will 
ensure that your school will be guided by experienced profes- 
sionals. A well-rounded board of trustees should include an 
attorney who can advise on legal matters; a banker who might 
be helpful in financial matters, particularly concerning loans 
and mortgages; an educator who understands today’s educa- 
tional problems; a physician who knows something about the 
physical development of youngsters; and a business leader or 
two who understand how to run complex enterprises; and a 
director of an independent school, whose knowledge of the 
private-school problems will be of great value to all of the other 
trustees. If the school is to be connected with a church, a minis- 
ter should serve as a trustee. In any case, the trustees should be 
able to help the school financially and open doors for the school 
in the community. 

Since the trustees will be the governing board of your school 
and will ultimately be responsible for its success or failure, 
they should be chosen carefully. Also, the bylaws governing the 
composition of the board, when they are to meet, how long they 
are to serve, and how they are elected should be carefully writ- 
ten to meet the needs of your school’s particular situation. As 
for the number of trustees, some schools have as few as five or 
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seven; Others, as many as thirty-five. Choate has fifteen 
trustees; Loomis, twenty; Hotchkiss, twenty-five. 

If the school is founded by a group of parents, obviously some 
of the parents will become members of the board of trustees. If 
the school is founded by educators, parental representation on 
the board of trustees may or may not be desired. The bylaws of 
some schools provide for the election of parents and alumni to 
the board of trustees for special terms of one year only. This is 
done where parents and alumni can be particularly supportive. 
Other schools prefer to set up a parents group, the president of 
which becomes an ex officio member of the board of trustees. 

Because of the current concern over the so-called generation 
gap, and in the interest of better student-faculty communica- 
tion with the board of trustees, your bylaws might provide for 
a student leader and faculty representative to serve as ex officio 
members of the board. Ideally, the headmaster should be the 
communications link between the trustees and the school. But 
a direct line of communication might prevent misunderstand- 
ings from arising. On the other hand, it could also undermine 
the prestige and authority of the headmaster. All of these fac- 
tors should be weighed in dealing with the problem. 

Schools started by educators usually desire strong faculty 
representation on the board of trustees. For example, the 
Thomas Jefferson School of Saint Louis, Missouri, which was 
founded by five young educators shortly after World War II, has 
a proviso in its bylaws stating that a majority of the trustees 
must always be active teachers of the school and that a teacher 
may not remain at the school for more than two years without 
becoming a trustee. 

The headmaster, as the executive director of the school, 
should participate in all board meetings, either as an ex officio 
nonvoting member or as a full voting member, depending on 
how the board and the headmaster feel about his role. Since the 
headmaster has full charge of the educational program of the 
school as well as of the school’s administration, he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the policies and philosophy of the 
school as defined by the trustees. The headmaster is really the 
man who sets the trustees’ policies in motion, and he is respon- 
sible to the trustees only. A strong headmaster might resent the 
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idea of being only the agent of the trustees, particularly if he 
has ideas of his own. Therefore, if he himself is a trustee, he 
may more faithfully interpret the trustees’ wishes. In any case, 
it would be wise to spell out in detail the duties of the headmas- 
ter in the bylaws. 

A board of trustees functions most efficiently through a com- 
mittee system. This usually calls for about six standing trustee 
committees, including a nominating committee, an executive 
committee, a finance committee, an education committee, a 
building and grounds committee, and a development commit- 
tee. 

The nominating committee, usually appointed by the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, proposes and submits to the board 
of trustees the names of persons nominated for election as 
trustees, officers of the corporation, or members of the other 
standing committees. 

The executive committee, usually made up of four or five key 
people, functions primarily as an expediting committee be- 
tween meetings of the board. Its special concern is with long- 
range planning, setting goals for the school to attain in the 
future. It also meets for making emergency decisions when the 
full board cannot meet. In such cases it acts not as a kind of 
“super” board of trustees, but merely as an instant board of 
trustees, created to represent the full board when the full board 
cannot act. 

The finance committee concerns itself with the school’s over- 
all budget, working with the headmaster and _ business 
manager. It sets salary policies, tuition and student fees, and 
reviews the scholarship program. It is also responsible for the 
school’s insurance program, providing for a wide range of cov- 
erage of possible contingencies and liabilities. The investment 
of the school’s funds also comes under its jurisdiction. The 
finance committee may work with the trust department of a 
bank in supervising the school’s endowments, and it should be 
in charge of the school’s portfolio of securities. Fund-raising, 
however, should be handled by the development committee as 
a totally separate function. 

The building and grounds committee concerns itself with the 
school’s real estate, and supervises the design, construction, 
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renovation, and maintenance of all the school’s buildings and 
grounds. For the sake of efficiency in dealing with architects 
and contractors, one man should be chosen or appointed to 
represent the school. The decisions to buy land, construct new 
buildings, or purchase existing buildings should be made by 
the entire board. 

The education committee should be concerned with develop- 
ing the school’s basic educational philosophy, its teaching 
methods, and its courses of study. It concerns itself with the 
product the school is dispensing—education. Here, ex officio 
representatives of the faculty and student body might serve 
effectively and make beneficial contributions. Also, parents, 
concerned about what their offspring are being taught for the 
money they pay, might be represented on this committee. The 
committee, however, should not become a debating society. If 
the school’s founders concur on basic educational philosophy 
and methods, and communicate this to potential enrollees, it 
will attract parents and students who want just what the school 
will offer. 

The development committee should concern itself with the 
management of all fund-raising activities. Since in this day 
and age of rising costs, fund-raising is so vital to a school’s 
future expansion, it should have the attention and supervision 
of a committee of its own. 

The officers of the corporation are also chosen by your board 
of trustees. They usually include a president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer. The president and vice-president 
should be members of the board of trustees; however, the other 
officers need not be. 

One of the most important decisions a board of trustees must 
make in starting a new school is choosing its headmaster, ex- 
ecutive director, principal, or whatever you choose to call him. 
Most often, if one of the founders has strong ideas on education 
and has had educational experience, he may be designated as 
headmaster. But if the founders are parents who have had no 
previous experience in running a school, their choice of head- 
master will be crucial. Finding the right man is not easy, par- 
ticularly if the founders are unaware of the qualities and qua- 
lifications that make a good headmaster. 
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These qualifications include an enthusiasm and concern for 
education, a good educational background including a master’s 
degree, particularly if you want the school to have high aca- 
demic standards, classroom teaching experience, schoo] ad- 
ministration experience, an understanding of the vital role in- 
dependent education plays in American life, an ability to 
budget resources, an ability to recruit the best teaching staff, an 
understanding of teaching methods, a love of young people, and 
an ability to select the best students. The headmaster should 
also be articulate, have presence, know how to deal with peo- 
ple, and be tactful. He should also be a person of high moral 
character. 

Obviously, men of such caliber are not easy to find, and when 
one is found, one may not be able to afford him. For a new 
school, starting with a limited budget, a young man with less 
experience but good potential may be the answer. 

It is essential that the headmaster understand this role as 
head of the school. He is chosen by the trustees primarily to 
translate their policies into practice. He attends all board meet- 
ings either as a full member or an ex officio member. He is also 
an ex officio member of each of the standing committees. His 
functions and duties should be carefully outlined in the bylaws 
so that he knows the area of his responsibilities. 

In general, the headmaster has complete supervision over 
the academic and administrative operations of the school. He 
has the authority to admit or expel any student. He directs and 
prescribes the course of study for each grade, and the kind of 
discipline to be observed. He chooses the textbooks. He hires 
and fires all members of the faculty and administrative staff. 
He prescribes their duties, salaries, and terms of employment. 
He prepares the yearly budget for the operation of the school 
and submits it to the board approval. As head of the school, he 
is also called upon to perform socially whenever the school 
requires. In this last capacity, a married headmaster has some- 
thing of an advantage over an unmarried one, since his wife 
can be a helpful asset when it comes to entertaining trustees, 
parents, or visiting dignitaries. 

The next step in getting started is to find a suitable site for 
your school. We’ve all read about old mansions, abandoned 
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factories, church basements, and storefronts being trans- 
formed into schools by dedicated parents and educators with 
little money. Sometimes that is the only way to get started. 
However, if financially possible, the founders of a new school 
should try to acquire buildings and grounds as suited as possi- 
ble to the functions and operations of an educational institu- 
tion. This may involve altering an existing building or con- 
structing something new. If one is buying land, there should be 
plenty of it in the vicinity to accommodate future expansion. In 
locating the school one must consider how far the students 
must travel to get there. Also, one must consider how the com- 
munity will grow in the next ten years. Will the population 
center shift? Will this shift complicate your students’ trans- 
portation problem? 

As for acreage, primary schools require less acres than sec- 
ondary schools, where spacious playing fields are necessary. It 
is better to buy more land than you need than less, since it is 
always harder to acquire adjacent land when you most want it, 
but it is easier to sell it if you have too much of it. Schools in 
urban areas, without the funds to purchase a play area, might 
use public facilities for their students’ recreation. For example, 
the Charles River Academy of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
founded in 1965, and located in an urban setting, uses the gym- 
nasium facilities of a nearby YMCA for its students’ recreation 
and physical training. The Commonwealth School of Boston, 
Massachusetts, founded in 1958, uses the facilities of a nearby 
public park for its students’ outdoor recreational activities. 
There is no reason for a new school with limited funds not to 
use all of the public recreational and cultural facilities avail- 
able within convenient distance. This will not only permit the 
fledgling school to save money; it will also give it a chance to 
find out through experience what kind of recreational facilities 
it should build. 

Once your board of trustees has decided how much money is 
needed to get the school started and in operation for the first 
year, you will know how much money to raise. Be sure that the 
budget includes all foreseeable expenses. Since exact figures 
will be impossible to come by, then round estimates will have 
to do. Estimate how many students you expect to have the first 
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year, how many teachers, how much you will pay for the facili- 
ties, how much for salaries. If the sum of money required to pay 
for all of this is much more than can be raised among you, then 
scale down the size of the school, and start more modestly. 

In estimating the budget of a nonprofit school, include an 
item for starting your endowment fund, as modest as it may 
have too be. In this way, you will start providing for that impor- 
tant extra margin of nontuition income which can make a real 
difference in the years to come. 

In starting a school, your initial funds will undoubtedly have 
to come from the sponsoring group and parents who intend to 
send their children to the school. The funds obtained from 
these sources can, if necessary, be supplemented by a bank loan 
based on expected tuition receipts to permit making necessary 
preparations before the tuitions are paid. Every effort should be 
made to have the tuition receipts cover the school’s costs, in- 
cluding the repayment of any loans. 

To solicit financial support from the community may require 
an elaborate fund-raising campaign involving brochures, 
mailings, a dinner to launch the campaign, report luncheons, 
and so forth. All of this should be done as professionally as 
possible and by a professional fund raiser if possible. A fund- 
raising campaign must be well managed if it is to be effective. 
How well and tactfully it is done will reflect on the founding 
group’s ability to create a professionally run institution. 

Good publicity is extremely helpful in awakening commu- 
nity support. Your local newspaper will probably welcome any 
news about your new school, if you can supply it in the way of 
a prepared news release with photographs, if possible. Per- 
suading the editor to assign a reporter to the story is particu- 
larly desirable. The editor or publisher might even make a 
worth-while trustee, since his influence in the community is 
undoubtedly great. 

Most of the new schools being started are nonprofit corpora- 
tions so that they can obtain tax-exempt status from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. This means not only that the school is 
exempt from paying taxes on its income or property but also 
that donors of gifts to the school can deduct them on their 
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income-tax returns. This is especially important for large do- 
nors. 

The term “nonprofit corporation” is a little misleading. A 
school incorporated as a nonprofit institution can make a profit 
—a surplus. However, no portion of this “profit” can be paid to 
any “stockholder” or trustee. It must be used for the further 
development of the school. A nonprofit corporation has no 
shareholders. It is controlled by the trustees, but not for reasons 
of personal ownership. They are merely custodians of a corpo- 
ration which, technically, owns itself. 

Many of the most successful private schools started out as 
proprietary corporations, owned and operated by the corpora- 
tion’s shareholders and directors for their own benefit. They 
made money for themselves by supplying their customers with 
education of a superior quality. This was a perfectly legitimate 
form of free enterprise, the success of which was based on the 
abilties of the owners and operators to provide a service su- 
perior to that provided by the public schools. 

Today, mainly for tax reasons, these schools have become 
nonprofit educational corporations. It should be remembered 
that there was no such thing as an income tax when many of 
these schools were founded. Also, until World War II, the in- 
come tax was only a fraction of what it is today. The situation 
today, however, is quite different, and any income one can ex- 
empt from taxation represents an important means of saving 
for many people. Since charitable gifts are now tax-deductible, 
this has become a favorite way for donors to reduce their tax 
liability while doing some good for their alma mater. To en- 
courage such gift-giving, most of the old proprietary schools 
have become nonprofit educational institutions. The term 
eleemosynary is used to describe such a school—defined in the 
dictionary as an institution supported by, or dependent on, 
charity. 

That the school may still depend on tuition for over 80 per- 
cent of its income, makes no difference. In the eyes of the com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Service, the nonprofit school 
is as much a charitable institution as the Salvation Army or the 
March of Dimes—which is simply a commentary on what the 
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income tax has done to independent education, created by the 
initiative of independent men. : 

If your school expects to rely heavily on gifts as a source of 
income, an eleemosynary status would be desirable. However, 
if your school expects to rely solely and simply on tuition and 
other earnings for its income, you can incorporate the school as 
any other profit-making business and set up a board of directors 
to run it. A school organized in this manner is known as a 
proprietary school—a school owned by a number of sharehold- 
ers. 

There are several distinct advantages to the proprietary orga- 
nization. If you are a highly self-willed man with strong ideas 
and would like to run the school your way without having to 
account to a board of trustees and the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, a proprietary corporation would be ideal, provided you 
had the money or could raise the money for your school. 
Second, you could run the school on a strict cost-accounting 
basis and thus not have to rely on time-consuming, energy- 
consuming fund-raising campaigns and gifts. Third, you could 
prove the value of your school and its methods in the market- 
place and earn a reputation for quality. Fourth, you could use 
all of the instruments and techniques of a profit-making corpo- 
ration to raise capital, expand operations, develop new meth- 
ods, and promote organization loyalty. For example, if the cor- 
poration went public and offered its headmaster and teachers 
stock options, their commitment to the school would be even 
greater. In addition, would it not be more satisfying to send to 
alumni stockholders yearly dividends instead of a letter asking 
for another tax-deductible handout? 

The modern corporation as an instrument for raising capital, 
creating wealth, putting people to work, and producing worth- 
while goods and services has not been used to its full advantage 
by the independent school people. The reasons for this, of 
course, are that the traditional independent school was never 
very large, was often associated with a church, and after the 
coming of compulsory public education, limited its horizons to 
the education of a small, affluent minority. Had public educa- 
tion not come into being, the need for efficient, economical 
methods and facilities for mass education would have spurred 
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the creation of large privately owned primary and secondary 
school systems. 

Today, with the growing disenchantment with the public 
school system, there is the opportunity for imaginative educa- 
tional entrepreneurs to do what has never been done before— 
go into the school business on a much larger scale than has ever 
been thought possible. That schools can be run profitably on a 
cost-accounting basis and still provide education of the highest 
quality has been proven by those few independent schools that 
are doing it today, although on a relatively small scale. 

It is being done on a somewhat larger scale on the college 
level. With the growing demands for college education, private 
colleges, run on cost-accounting lines, have been springing up 
with surprisingly good results. One such college which re- 
ceived a tremendous amount of publicity because of its success 
is Parsons College of Fairfield, lowa, whose former president, 
Millard G. Roberts, in a period of eleven years, transformed a 
bankrupt college with an enrollment of 212 students into what 
has been called the “wonder of the academic world”—a private, 
nonendowed institution with an enrollment of 4,700 students 
which in 1966 made a profit of $5 million! 

The image of a self-sustaining educational institution, dis- 
pensing with fund-raising campaigns, gift soliciting, and foun- 
dation courting, was too much for the nonprofit mentality of 
many our top college administrators, with the result that Dr. 
Roberts was sharply criticized for his success by men who un- 
doubtedly considered him a threat to their eleemosynary way 
of life. However, we need not trouble ourselves with this squab- 
ble. We are concerned with getting a successful school started, 
and Dr. Roberts has a lot more to teach us than his critics. 

The formula for Parsons’ success is a blend of common sense 
cost accounting and a remarkable, effective faculty system. Dr. 
Roberts’ formula can be summed up as follows: 

(1) Use the school plant all year round, rather than let it 
remain practically empty during the summer months. This 
means dividing the school year into trimesters instead of 
semesters, with all facilities running at normal capacity dur- 
ing the entire year. 

(2) Accept all high school graduates who apply, regardless of 
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their grades. Dr. Roberts believes that anyone willing to spend 
the time and effort to complete a college education deserves a 
chance. Students with poor records are required to attend the 
summer trimester, thus filling the dormitories during the hot- 
weather months and providing the college with uninterrupted 
income. The buildings, of course, are all air-conditioned. 

(3) Pay teachers high salaries and provide insurance and 
other benefits to attract the best faculty possible. If the product 
one is selling is education, then the educators must be the best. 
The faculty system, known as the team-teaching system, is of 
tremendous help to the student. This consists of three levels of 
instruction: At the top are the senior professors who hold lec- 
tures and conduct classes; next are the “preceptors,” who have 
at least master’s degrees and who conduct small discussion 
groups; on the third level are the “tutors,” with at least a bache- 
lor’s degree, who meet individually—on a compulsory basis— 
with students who are making less than a C in a course. There 
is no extra fee for this tutoring. A student failing a course dur- 
ing his first two years cannot drop the course; he must take it 
until he passes it. Anyone who knows how expensive tutors can 
be to a student in need will appreciate the value of this system. 

(4) Build practical, useful, comfortable, and functional build- 
ings. They cost much less than the marble palaces associated 
with publicly financed education. Every building on the cam- 
pus is air-conditioned. The dormitories have wall-to-wall car- 
peting. The classroom buildings are one-story and circular. 
This unique design allows construction savings of up to 60 per- 
cent. There is no need for stairways. Halls, too, are eliminated 
because each classroom has an outside door. 

(5) Keep the curriculum down to basics. A proliferation of 
hair-splitting courses adds tremendously to the cost of running 
a college. Dr. Roberts reduced the number of courses available 
from 782 to 200. 

(6) Maintain realistic tuition and fees so that all operating 
costs are met and the college can make an adequate profit, 
enabling it to expand its facilities with its own resources and 
provide scholarships. 

(7) Maintain an active program of student recruitment. This 
requires a staff of full-time admissions counselors in the field. 
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Can this formula be applied to the primary and secondary 
independent school? Much of it can. However, what is impor- 
tant about Dr. Roberts’ formula is not how it can be practically 
applied to the problems of the primary and secondary private 
school, but the attitude it suggests one must adopt toward edu- 
cation if one is to achieve this kind of self-sustaining, business- 
like institution. We all assume that education must benefit the 
individual who obtains it. But we have somehow become 
squeamish about the idea that an educational institution 
should profit from the individuals it teaches. Much of this has 
to do with the bad connotation the word “profit” has been given 
over the years by the anticapitalists among our educators, cler- 
gymen, philosophers, and so-called idealists. 

Teachers obviously profit from their students; otherwise, 
they would be unable to survive as teachers. If educators have 
a right to own the institutions they create, then they also have 
the right to profit from this ownership. There is nothing evil in 
profiting from something you’ve created and own. No one is 
forced to attend a private educational institution. The quality 
of the education you dispense is what brings students to you or 
keeps them away. Basically, all independent schools are busi- 
nesses competing for the same body of students. 

Of course, we all expect our commercial schools to operate 
along business lines. The secretarial school, the language 
school, and the electronics school all teach skills in great de- 
mand. People go to learn and they gladly pay the fee. They do 
not expect to attain these skills free of charge—even though 
public high and vocational schools teach these skills. They 
realize that no-nonsense instruction is a value to be paid for if 
you want it. 

A proprietary school can have as much sentiment, tradition, 
and warmth as a nonprofit institution. It is all a question of who 
runs it and how it is run. Nor is the so-called nonprofit school 
any less capitalistic than the proprietary school in the tuitions 
it charges. Some proprietary schools charge less because they 
are better managed. Those that charge more—the small tutor- 
ing school for problem students—have a faculty-student ratio 
of practically one to one, which necessitates the higher tuition. 

In other words, the eleemosynary school is just as dependent 
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on tuitions as is the proprietary school. The former simply 
prefers to depend on gifts for 10, 15, or 20 percent of its income. 
It is hard to understand why the school with its hand out has 
an air of greater saintliness than the one that pays its own way. 
Nor do we consider the constant milking of alumni as a desir- 
able preoccupation for a school. The image of mendicant is 
hardly a flattering one. Yet most schools prefer it to an image 
of self-sufficiency. It would be interesting to see which school 
earns the greater respect of its students. 

Perhaps what is basically at fault with the eleemosynary 
status is the whole concept of a school being incorporated “not 
for profit.” If anything, everyone should profit from a school— 
the students, the teachers, the community—and, of course, its 
creators. They deserve as much profit as anyone, if not more, 
since it was their initiative and organizational capabilities 
which made the school possible. Creating a school entails an 
enormous responsibility to one’s students, their parents, the 
teachers, and the community. Anyone who takes this responsi- 
bility and creates a worth-while institution deserves the re- 
ward which should come with it, a reward as great as the suc- 
cess of the school makes possible. 

The beauty of independent education is the freedom it per- 
mits in methods, concept, organization, financing, and scale of 
operation. There are schools with enrollments as low as ten and 
as high as a thousand. Some of the most interesting are the 
schools which specialize in teaching children with difficulties. 
They range from schools dealing with normal children who are 
slow awakeners to those dealing with the mentally retarded. 
Probably the most interesting and successful among them are 
the Devereux Schools founded by Helena T. Devereux in 1910, 
now operated by the Devereux Foundation of Devon, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Today they comprise thirteen geographically separate 
campuses from California to Massachusetts, an enrollment of 
1600 students, 313 full-time teachers, plus 72 part-time teach- 
ers, 19 psychiatrists, 28 psychologists, 13 social workers, and 5 
pediatricians. Tuition fees range from $8,400 to $14,400 a year. 
This is quite a private enterprise, and there is nothing in the 
public school system to match it. Most important of all, from an 
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organizational point of view, it shows how a private school 
system can be created on a national basis. 

There are also private schools which serve some communi- 
ties in lieu of public ones. Two such examples can be found in 
Vermont in the towns of Saint Johnsbury and Lyndon Center. 
Saint Johnsbury Academy, with an enrollment of 790 coed day 
students, serves as a secondary school for most students in the 
town of Saint Johnsbury. The academy was founded in 1842, 
and apparently the townspeople were so satisfied with their 
private institution that they did not bother to create a public 
one. Lyndon Institute, founded in 1867, serves as a high school 
for 440 day students from Lyndon Center and surrounding vil- 
lages. Both schools are privately owned institutions, governed 
by their own boards of trustees. The towns pay the tuition for 
their residents. Both schools also welcome boarding students 
from outside the state. Incidentally, that is another advantage 
of a private school. It can be used as a day school by the local 
community as well as a boarding school for students from else- 
where in the country or world. 

Because of the deterioration of the public school system and 
the growing clamor for better quality education, the United 
States seems to be on the threshold of vast new opportunities 
for private education. The traditional independent school 
served the country well during the long, idyllic period when 
public education had virtually no critics and everyone swore by 
the system. But that time is over. Pressure for community 
schools, religion-oriented schools, ethnic schools, alternate- 
environment schools, plus the dissatisfaction of the taxpayer 
and the pressure for a voucher system of tuition payments are 
all setting the stage for a new era of independent education— 
one in which private schools will be the only answer for par- 
ents and students who at one time would have never dreamed 
of anything but a public school. But the United States is a dy- 
namic society, in the process of profound changes, in which 
youth, the campus, and education are dramatically center 
stage. It is an exciting time to start a new independent school. 


ve) D, Gad 
Financing Your School 
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There are two ways of financially supporting an independent 
school. The first is to have it financed completely by income 
derived from tuition and from other related fees. The second 
way is to finance the school partially by tuition, and partially 
by fund-raising, gifts, and endowment income. The first way is 
the proprietary form, in which the school is run by its stock- 
holders as a privately owned educational enterprise. The sec- 
ond way is the eleemosynary form, in which the school is run 
as a nonprofit educational institution run by a board of trustees. 

As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the majority of 
primary and secondary independent schools in this country are 
run as nonprofit educational institutions, deriving about 80 per- 
cent of their incomes from tuition, the remainder coming from 
gifts, endowment funds, and fund-raising campaigns. The pro- 
prietary schools rely entirely on the income they derive from 
the services they render. 

The quality of an independent school does not necessarily 
depend on its status as a proprietary or eleemosynary institu- 
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tion. Some proprietary schools are better than some eleemosy- 
nary Ones and vice versa. But the profit or nonprofit status of an 
independent school will have a bearing on how it is run finan- 
cially, and ultimately on its educational philosophy. It will also 
have a bearing on the school’s basic psychology as an educa- 
tional enterprise. The eleemosynary institution, for example, 
must devote much time and energy developing its group of 
donors, gift givers, and financial supporters. It must convince 
its philanthropist friends—large and small—that XYZ inde- 
pendent school is worthy of their continued and generous sup- 
port. 

On the other hand, the proprietary institution, completely 
dependent on tuition and fees for its income, must devote its 
entire energies to improving the quality of its product, to doing 
a better job of selling its services, and to aggressively seeking 
out new students. It must convince parents that its brand of 
education is not only superior to that available in the public 
schools but also available in other independent schools. 

This difference does not mean that the eleemosynary inde- 
pendent school will be any less conscientious in striving for 
quality than the proprietary school, but it does mean that the 
proprietary institution is totally dependent on the quality of its 
product for its success, while the eleemosynary institution de- 
pends basically on the loyalty and generosity of its alumni and 
friends for its ultimate support. This difference can effect how 
a school is run. 

For example, several of the most prestigious eleemosynary 
prep schools in the country, known for their fine faculties, high 
educational standards, and large endowments, turn away each 
year hundreds of eligible eager applicants who would give 
their eye teeth for the privilege of attending them. This pa- 
thetic situation occurs each fall with the regularity of the sea- 
sons, and these schools measure their success each year not on 
the basis of how many students they accept but on the number 
they turn away. Over the years their chief product has become 
not education but disappointment. And it is the eleemosynary, 
nonprofit status which has made this perverse situation possi- 
ble. These schools simply are not dependent on tuitions alone 
for their income, and so they are not interested in expanding 
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their facilities to accommodate as many students who would 
like to enroll. They prefer to cultivate an atmosphere of ex- 
clusivity. 

But what happens to the hundreds of youngsters each year 
who are rejected? Some undoubtedly get into other independ- 
ent schools; others go to public schools. And so, a good portion 
of these students are lost to independent education. It is a pity 
that some of the best traditional independent schools, although 
only a few out of the total, have preferred to cultivate this 
image of exclusivity rather than make their product available 
to as many people who want it. They merely reinforce the pub- 
lic image of the independent private school as being snobbish, 
undemocratic, exclusive, and inaccessible. 

The beauty of American free enterprise is that its products 
are available to anyone who can pay for them. No corporation 
deliberately limits the supply of its products to be much lower 
than the demand. It is usually the other way around, and no 
customer feels that the product is any less good or desirable 
because it is readily available. In fact, availability is considered 
a plus for any product. 

The whole game of inventory is trying to gear supply to de- 
mand. Not so with some of the eleemosynary independent 
schools. They deliberately gear supply to be lower than de- 
mand. Yet, these same schools get notably upset if demand 
suddenly drops lower than the supply and they are confronted 
with empty beds in their dormitories. Then they probably wish 
they had not turned away so many eligible applicants in the 
previous years. 

It is not difficult to surmise from these observations that the 
nonprofit, eleemosynary independent school runs the risk of 
becoming a snobbish, exclusive, undemocratic institution— 
particularly if its quality is high. 

What would happen if one of these famous schools decided 
to accept all students who were eligible? Would the prestige or 
the quality of the school decline? Not if the trustees saw to it 
that the same high standards were maintained. True, the 
school would have to expand and perhaps build branch cam- 
puses in other parts of the country. But the school would have 
the satisfaction of having educated thousands of more students, 
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of having inculcated its values upon a larger portion of the 
population, of having brought within its fold thousands of more 
alumni and friends, of having dispensed to thousands more the 
quality of its high academic standards. Surely, the overall re- 
sult would be a greater good for the nation. 

Since a good education is such an important value, it is hard 
to see how any institution can justify rationing this commodity 
to the youth of the country. Yet this is exactly what some of our 
best eleemosynary independent schools do. We are at a loss to 
understand why a school which has developed a remarkable 
formula for academic success is content to limit its use to less 
than half the number of youngsters who want it and are eligi- 
ble to experience it. It is hard not to conclude that the eleemosy- 
nary institution can develop a psychology which really does 
little to help spread the virtues of independent education. If 
anything, it gives the public the impression that a good inde- 
pendent school education is not only financially out of reach of 
most people but is also unattainable for most of those who can 
afford it. The result is that good independent schools which 
readily admit eligible applicants acquire the reputation of be- 
ing not quite as good as those which turn them away in droves. 

Thus, the major disadvantage of the nonprofit, eleemosynary 
status for an independent school is psychological. In the long 
run, it works against the interests of truly independent educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, most of the new independent schools being 
started fall into the nonprofit trap, mainly on the advice of an 
attorney who thinks in terms of tax advantages instead of 
profit. Also, it is very hard for newcomers to resist an establish- 
ment trend when so many are going in the same nonprofit 
direction. 

An indication of how strong this trend is was provided by the 
National Association of Independent Schools statistical survey 
of December, 1969. That survey revealed an increasing depend- 
ency on the part of independent schools on sources other than 
tuition to finance the cost of annual operations. With greater 
efforts being made by the schools to increase gift-giving, the 
results show in the statistics. In 1967-68, 549 independent 
schools reported receiving $102.5 million in gift support, 
whereas in 1968-69, 519 schools reported receiving $120.4 mil- 
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lion. The increase is impressive. But one must ask if this in- 
creasing dependency on gifts—or charity—is good for inde- 
pendent education. Is anyone, or any institution, dependent on 
charity really independent? Are not the independent schools 
risking the loss of their very birthright of freedom by reducing 
themselves to the mendicant, eleemosynary status? 

In line with the eleemosynary trend, the number of inde- 
pendent schools reporting that they derived all of their support 
from tuition declined from 111 in 1967-68 to 66 in 1968-69. In 
fact, it is becoming increasingly rare for a new independent 
school not to start out as a nonprofit institution. Despite this, 
there are a number of new, highly successful proprietary 
schools to prove that it can still be done. Their growth in some 
instances have been phenomenal, and later on we shall look 
into how they have done it. 

In any case, if tuition is to be the sole source of operating 
capital for the school, or the principle source of income in the 
case of the eleemosynary school, the question becomes simply: 
how much tuition should one charge? When all added up, it 
should be enough to cover all operating costs and provide 
enough surplus funds for expansion and reinvestment. There- 
fore, to determine the tuition, you must first determine what 
everything is going to cost. Then you divide that sum by the 
number of students you expect to enroll, and you arrive ata 
figure of cost per student. 

In determining overall costs, every cost factor must be in- 
cluded: teachers’ salaries, rent, utilities, staff, equipment, 
books, taxes (if not tax exempt), insurance, maintenance, food 
service, and transportation. Some of these items, such as food 
service and transportation, should be covered by separate fees. 
A more detailed cost analysis is provided in Chapter Fourteen. 

There are as many ways to raise capital to start a proprietary 
school as there are to start any corporation. The first source of 
capital are the founders themselves who become the owner 
stockholders of the new school. The second source may be ad- 
vance tuition payments from parents anxious to see the school 
get off the ground. The third source might be bank loans or 
other borrowings from the founders and supporters. A fourth 
source might be a public stock issue. 
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This last method of raising capital is a favorite way for busi- 
ness and industry, but it has been used by very few private 
schools. We know of one, Jackson Preparatory of Jackson, Mis- 
Sissippi, discussed in Chapter Seven, which raised its initial 
capital by selling shares to parents, and we have heard of one 
or two other schools that have raised capital in this way. But, 
in general, this method has not been tried, probably because it 
is somewhat complicated and requires people with financial 
experience. Some of the new private chains of day-care centers 
have gone public to raise capital. A reading of a few of their 
prospectuses will teach you a great deal about how it can be 
done. You can get these prospectuses through your stockbroker. 

At this point, it might be useful to dwell for a moment on why 
some headmasters and teachers in some of the traditional inde- 
pendent schools have a rather disdainful attitude toward the 
whole idea of a school being run as a profit-making business. 
Education is supposed to be above all that. We suspect that this 
attitude has been brought about by a number of factors, the 
most important being the notion held by most Americans that 
a free education is an inalienable right of everyone and that, 
therefore, anyone who charges money for an education is 
either an unconscionable profiteer or just plain mercenary. 

The second factor, we suspect, is that independent education 
for the last one hundred years has catered to the wealthy in this 
country, and over the years the educators in the independent 
schools have virtually come to consider themselves as an ad- 
junct to the upper crust, an indispensable part of upper-class 
America’s way of life, and therefore afforded special protection 
by the rich. In every society, the teachers and tutors of the 
wealthy have always enjoyed a special, protected status, some- 
what above that of the other servants, but still basically in the 
servant class. The teachers of the rich are usually not rich 
themselves, and their disdain for things financial is undoubt- 
edly a defense against an intense envy of the wealth of their 
patrons, whose sons and daughters fall under their influence. 

In addition, no exalted servant will ever permit himself to 
feel inferior to his wealthy patron. Therefore, he not only devel- 
ops a disdain for the very money which makes his patron so- 
cially superior to him but also a feeling of superiority to the 
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very vulgar but successful businessman who hires him to teach 
his children. ~ 

It is not easy for many poor men to be in such close contact 
with the wealthy, as are so many in the independent schools, 
and not develop some slight feelings of envy over the ease and 
luxury of their patrons’ lives. It is a human weakness, and the 
most obvious defense against an envy for money is a disdain for 
it, which would account for why so many in the independent 
schools have found it so easy to succumb to the eleemosynary 
state of mind, in which the patron is considered a philanthro- 
pist protector but a morally inferior moneymaker, and the 
educator a grateful mendicant but a superior man of culture 
and learning. 

Certainly, this psychology does not apply to those who run 
proprietary schools, in which nobody wants anything for noth- 
ing. In fact, the people who run a proprietary school can never 
develop a disdain for money, since their goal is to become even- 
tually as wealthy and independent as their patrons, using the 
very same free-enterprise methods. 

Of course, one can rightfully claim that none of these atti- 
tudes would have developed had it not been for the tax struc- 
ture. But is it not also possible to see in the tax structure an 
excuse for independent educators to go in the direction of least 
resistance? Undoubtedly, some of the eleemosynary trend is 
also due to the pressure from the patrons themselves seeking 
tax exemptions or deductions for gifts they wished to make to 
their alma maters. Many a wealthy philanthropist has un- 
loaded his collected treasures upon a reluctant public which 
has had no choice but to accept them, thereby assuming a re- 
sponsibility in perpetuity to care for them with the taxpayer’s 
money. 

Of course, when a philanthropist gives an independent 
school a new library, he is making the gift to a private institu- 
tion for its own use. There is nothing wrong in that. But if a rich 
man wants to make a gift to an institution, why must that 
institution descend to charity status to accommodate him? Is it 
not possible, also, for a school to be run as a proprietary corpo- 
ration, but also maintain a nonprofit foundation on the side to 
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be the recipient of tax-deductible gifts? Undoubtedly, there is 
more than one way to skin a cat. 

The point we wish to make is that the eleemosynary trend is 
not healthy for independent education and that it should be 
resisted wherever possible. In cases where the school must be- 
come nonprofit in order to accommodate a large initial gift to 
get the school started, it should be investigated to see if a tax- 
exempt foundation separate from the school can be created to 
accommodate the gift. The foundation might hold stock in the 
proprietary school and, in fact, earn dividends from its profits. 

It should also be pointed out that a nonprofit educational 
institution—because of the tax privileges it receives under its 
state charter—must meet the requirements of state statutes. 
Any substantive changes in its organization must be sanctioned 
by the applicable state authorities. Needless to say, the fifty 
states have a variety of laws governing such institutions, and 
your attorney should familiarize you with the specifics of your 
own state laws. If you are planning to set up your eleemosynary 
school near a state line, you might check the neighboring 
state’s laws to see if any significant advantage can be had by 
moving across the state line. 

Since tuitions remain the main source of income even for the 
most eleemosynary of schools, it is important to charge suffi- 
cient tuition to cover the costs of your program, plus various 
fees for transportation, meals, laboratory materials, extracur- 
ricular activities, and so forth. 

An idea of what kinds of tuition fees are being charged today 
in the independent schools can be seen by the following figures 
taken from the NAIS survey covering tuition fees of some of its 
member schools for 1969-70. The survey is broken down ac- 
cording to region because of the apparent differences in the 
costs of running a school in different parts of the country. How- 
ever, in our chart, we’ve omitted the figures for the West, South- 
west, and Northwest because they are not significantly differ- 
ent from the figures given for the other regions. (See following 
table.) 

It is obvious from the figures in the chart that private schools 
charge a wide range of tuition fees. There is considerable dif- 
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ference between the New England girls’ day school which 
charges $950 for the ninth and twelfth grades and the one that 
charges $2,800 for the same grades. One would have to investi- 
gate the situations of both schools to find out the reasons for the 
great difference in tuition fees. A good place to find out about 
individual schools, their tuition fees, programs, special facili- 
ties, and so on, is the Bunting & Lyon annual directory of Pri- 
vate Independent Schools. This encyclopedic compilation con- 
tains a wealth of information concerning approximately one 
thousand independent schools, information which will be of 
help to anyone interested in starting a new private school. The 
directory will also give you an idea of the incredible variety of 
institutions which make up the private school sector of our 
country. 

What do we learn from the NAIS tuition survey? That tuition 
fees vary considerably from school to school; that tuition fees 
in the South are lower than in other parts of the country, proba- 
bly because of lower operating costs; that the lower grades 
charge less than the upper grades. This is so because faculty 
salaries are generally lower for teachers in the lower grades, 
and younger parents cannot afford to pay as much as older 
ones. In addition, the lower grades feed the upper grades, and 
therefore a lower tuition at the beginning is in the school’s 
interest as a means of bringing students into the school. If the 
school is good and lives up to its expectations, parents will more 
than likely keep their children there through the upper grades. 

After a year or two of tuition adjustment, it is important as 
a policy to adhere to your tuition rates once they are set. There 
may be the temptation to offer lower rates to parents of desir- 
able children in order to complete a class. But other parents 
will resent such preferred treatment. They no doubt resent hav- 
ing to subsidize the education of their neighbor’s children in 
the public schools. You can imagine how they would feel about 
subsidizing other parents who want to send their children to an 
independent school. A much better way to accomplish this 
same end is to establish a scholarship fund, voluntarily sup- 
ported by parents and friends. In this way, no one will feel that 
they are paying a more than necessary tuition in order to per- 
mit some students to attend the school at an unfair discount. 
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Family tuition rates can be extended to parents of two or 
more children who would like them all to attend the same 
school at the same time, provided that operating costs are in 
some way reduced by dealing with one set of parents for two or 
more children. Full tuition might be charged for the first child, 
90 percent for the second, and 80 percent for the third. Here 
again, the school must consider the sensitivities of other par- 
ents who are paying the full rate for their offspring. 

Tuition loans, extended payment plans, and tuition payments 
via Mastercharge or other credit card system might be avail- 
able. If it is possible to charge a $1,000-steamship cruise, why 
should it not be possible to charge an $800-tuition fee for a day 
school? 

In an era of inflation, it is obvious that you will, from time to 
time, have to raise your tuition fees to keep pace with the in- 
crease in costs. Tuition increases should be made as infre- 
quently as possible, but whenever they are made they should be 
explained to the parents in as forthright a manner as possible. 
Parents accustomed to sending their children to private schools 
are already accustomed to tuition increases on a regular basis. 
NAIS statistics show that some schools have raised their tuition 
fees as much as 40 percent since 1964-65. However, with a new 
school attracting parents who have had no previous experience 
with private education, tuition increases may come as a shock 
and may create financial problems. Here, the school has the 
choice of either suggesting that the child be sent to a public 
school until such time as the parents are able to afford con- 
tinued private education, or of extending financial aid of some 
sort to the parents. Low-cost loans might be an answer if your 
school has sufficient funds on hand for such purposes. How- 
ever, it might be wiser to steer the parent to the nearest local 
bank for a loan. Schools do not make very efficient finance 
companies. 

Schools usually bill for tuition and fees in two installments, 
one in September, one in February, and parents should be ex- 
pected to meet their tuition obligations as promptly as possible. 
There is no reason for parents to neglect the payment of the 
school’s bill if they have signed an enrollment contract in 
which time of payment is clearly specified. Some schools offer 
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tuition payment plans with monthly installments, as well as 
tuition refund insurance in case a child is withdrawn in the 
middle of the year. Others offer, in addition, accident and 
health insurance for the child. 

In the interests of good bookkeeping and efficient billing 
practice, an account sheet should be kept for each student. The 
account should be a continuous record of all special charges 
which are not part of the regular program of instruction cov- 
ered by the tuition fee. For example, the tuition charge should 
include the fees for registration, testing, library use, physical 
examination, athletics, and so forth. But special charges might 
include such items as remedial tutoring and student activities. 
Lunch and transportation charges can be billed twice a year in 
the same manner as the tuition. Books and supplies issued at 
the start of the year can be included in one bill, with subsequent 
purchases in this category being made by the students in cash. 

With the two main billing periods falling in September and 
February, cash flow will be at its lowest during the summer 
months unless a summer session is instituted to produce in- 
come during this period. Some schools require a deposit of $25 
or so when parents reserve places for the following year. The 
deposit would be forfeited if the student is withdrawn after 
July 1 or August 1 but would be credited on the September bill 
if the student is in attendance. Deposits of this kind provide 
some cash flow prior to the September collections and discour- 
age parents from making late changes in plans. 

Delinquent bills are an annoying fact of life of every busi- 
ness, including the private school business. If the September 
bills are unpaid by February, you may feel justified in dropping 
the student. However, this might penalize the child more than 
the parent. It might be better to let the child finish the year in 
the hope that the second half of the year will be paid for as well 
as the first half. But if the bills are not paid by a reasonable time 
in the spring semester, the parent should be notified that the 
child will not be admitted in September unless the previous 
year’s bills are paid. Theoretically, one would suppose that par- 
ents who could not afford to pay the tuition fees for a private 
school would send their youngsters to a public school. Surpris- 
ingly, however, this is not always the case. In fact, there are 
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collection agencies which specialize in collecting delinquent 
tuition bills. - 

In any event, the school must act in as businesslike a manner 
as possible in the matter of collecting delinquent bills. The 
school is perfectly justified in retaining transcripts, reports, 
and diplomas until bills are paid. In addition, if the child is 
being sent to another independent school, the headmaster of 
that school should be informed of the situation. A condition of 
admission to the new school should be the payment of bills 
owed the previous school. In any case, all of the dealings with 
the parents regarding unpaid bills should be handled by the 
business manager or school treasurer, not by the headmaster. 

In the eleemosynary scheme of things, fund-raising is a con- 
stant and necessary preoccupation, and if you are going to be- 
come a good beggar, you had better start learning all of the 
tricks of the trade. For a new school, without a body of alumni 
from which to draw support, fund-raising may entail appeal- 
ing to friends of the school and various foundations known for 
their generosity to private education. There are about fifteen 
thousand private foundations in the United States, shelling out 
over $1 billion a year in grants of various kinds. Education is 
one area which receives a sizable proportion of that money 
each year. The Foundations Directory, which lists every tax- 
exempt foundation in the United States and tells something 
about each foundation’s scope of interest, might provide fruit- 
ful leads. Also, business corporations in the area should be 
approached, as well as civic-minded and socially active in the 
community. A list of patrons might be assembled from these 
people—patrons willing to lend their names to your endeavor 
as well as provide financial help. 

Assuming that you have created a nonprofit corporation and 
have established tax exemption by a ruling from the commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Service (you’ll need a lawyer for 
these), there are several types of gifts you can solicit: capital 
gifts, bequests, and annual giving. A capital gift can come in 
the form of a large sum of money from an individual donor for 
a building, from stocks or bonds for an endowment fund, or 
from a large or small piece of property of some kind for use by 
the school, including income for the school. Bequests are gifts 
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to the school made in the wills of friends and supporters in the 
school. The bequest is usually made for a specific purpose. An- 
nual giving involves a yearly fund-raising appeal to parents, 
friends, and alumni by direct-mail solicitation, dinners, and 
the like. This form of appeal has been developed into a fine art 
by professional fund-raising consultants. In this kind of solici- 
tation, be prepared to receive few large checks but many small 
ones. Eighty percent of the money seems to come from about 20 
percent of the donors. 

There is general agreement among independent school fund- 
raisers that a school with a development program will be far 
more successful in raising funds than a school that merely puts 
its hand out. Donors want to know why the school wants the 
money and if the school really needs it. They want to know how 
the money is going to be used. A general appeal for support is 
usually greeted with much less enthusiasm than an appeal tied 
to specific developmental purposes. People feel that their 
money is being much better used if they can see some concrete 
development produced by their giving. Thus, a long-range de- 
velopment plan must go hand in hand with any annual fund- 
raising campaign. The development plan indicates that the 
school’s trustees are thinking of the future and that the school 
is simply not living from year to year. 

The founders and trustees of a new school must have some 
idea of what they want the school to look like in five years. 
Starting in temporary quarters, they may be thinking of build- 
ing a new campus in some particularly well-suited location. 
Projections of this new campus—in drawings and monetary 
terms—will help convince potential donors of the worthiness of 
the cause. 

A development plan, of course, is good for any school, non- 
profit or proprietary, because it gives the school a sense of di- 
rection and requires the school’s trustees and administrators to 
stay ahead of things, to anticipate trends, and to think in terms 
of constant improvement—an important factor in a world 
where changes are taking place so rapidly. 

If the school expects to rely on future alumni support, stu- 
dents should be made to develop alumni loyalty. This can be 
done by making the future alumnus feel that the school is per- 
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manently interested in him as a person and has as much at 
stake in his future success as the student himself has. After all, 
there is no better alumnus than a successful one. 

The experience of other schools in the area of fund-raising 
and developing alumni programs can be of tremendous help to 
a new school. There are a number of organizations which the 
new school can turn to for information and advice. For exam- 
ple, the American Alumni Council is a nonprofit organization 
which advises schools and dispenses technical knowhow on the 
matter of handling alumni affairs. Some 250 private secondary 
schools are members of the council’s secondary school division. 
The council, which is located at Suite 530, 1 Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C., 22036, also publishes literature dealing with 
educational fund-raising. 

For more direct professional counsel on the subject of fund- 
raising, the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, 
Inc., an association representing some thirty professional fund- 
raising firms, is an excellent place to start in the search for 
professional help. They will provide you with a list of firms 
specializing in your area of interest. Their address is 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools Development Committee also provides helpful 
information concerning corporate gift-giving to independent 
schools and other areas of fund-raising. The NAIS is located at 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Massachusetts. Another source of in- 
formation on school financing is the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education. This organization, located at 6 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, publishes a highly informative survey 
entitled Voluntary Support of Education, which contains a 
wealth of specific data on the fund-raising activities of many 
independent schools. 

Although it is always a good idea to get professional advice 
on fund-raising, it is equally essential to use as much voluntary 
help as possible—from students, parents, alumni, and trustees 
—in order to keep the expenses of fund-raising as low as possi- 
ble. One should also be aware of the local laws governing solici- 
tation; many states have laws regulating charitable solicitation 
in order to protect the public from solicitation rackets and 
frauds. A special committee representing parents and trustees 
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should be formed to do the soliciting. The headmaster or direc- 
tor may compose a special appeal letter or brochure outlining 
the school’s needs and development program, but the actual 
soliciting of funds should be done by others. 

While more and more private schools are feeling the squeeze 
of rising costs and are exerting greater efforts to raise money 
and increase revenues, the public schools are by no means 
having an easy time making ends meet. In fact, public educa- 
tion is now in the midst of a serious financial crisis. Many 
school districts have depleted their cash reserves and are 
finding it virtually impossible to find new sources of revenue. 
In 1969, 519 school bond issues worth $2 billion were rejected 
by the taxpayers. For example, Education, U.S.A., of Septem- 
ber 7, 1970, a weekly newsletter on educational affairs, re- 
ported: “The financial plight is hitting big and little districts 
alike. For example, in Cook County, Oregon, where school 
budgets must be approved by voters annually, the budget has 
been voted down five times and the opening of school has been 
delayed until Sept. 21. In Hickman Mills, Missouri, where a 
levy has been defeated seven times, schools will not open until 
Sept. 21 and will run only as long as the money holds out. In 
Dayton, Ohio, public schools may have to shut down in Novem- 
ber if a levy is rejected by voters tomorrow... .” 

Thus, the money squeeze, due to rising costs, is effecting edu- 
cation in general, both public and private. But the private 
school, independent of the taxpayer and the voter, can go about 
solving its financial problems in many more ways than the 
public school can. 

One solution proposed for solving the school financial crisis 
is for government to subsidize the students instead of the 
schools. Let the students choose the schools they want to attend. 
Many students already get some sort of tuition assistance from 
state agencies, particularly in cases where the students must 
attend private institutions because of learning disabilities or 
difficulties. Since most public schools are not equipped to han- 
dle students with learning problems, the state in many cases 
will assume some of the financial burden created by the need 
to attend a private school. In this respect, the private school 
which specializes in teaching children with learning difficul- 
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ties is more likely to be able to get tuition assistance for some 
of its students than a private school which merely takes in 
average or better-than-average students. 

Some private schools are proposing to solve their below-cost 
pricing problems by eliminating tuition and scholarships and 
by initiating a formula based on ability to pay. Whether this 
will work is yet to be seen. How many students can you admit 
who have little or no ability to pay? And why should those who 
can afford to pay subsidize everyone else? It is the kind of solu- 
tion that produces bigger problems than the one it proposes to 
solve. 

Concerning scholarships in independent schools, it seems to 
me to be something of a waste to dispense badly needed funds 
to bring students to the school who cannot afford to be there. In 
a country with such extensive free public education, no young- 
ster is deprived of an education for lack of funds. Would it not 
be wiser for the independent schools to use that scholarship 
money to pay higher teacher salaries in order to attract the best 
people? The independent school depends on its qualitative su- 
periority for survival. Should not that extra scholarship money 
be invested in improving quality to insure the continued exist- 
ence of independent education? By dispensing scholarships, 
the independent schools are merely assuming an additional 
financial burden they can hardly bear during this period of 
rising costs. 

It is obvious that American education is going through a very 
difficult period of transition in which both the private and pub- 
lic sectors will be effected. Some educators in the independent 
sector see a decline in the high-tuition boarding school but an 
accelerated growth for the less expensive day school. True, the 
costs of running a boarding school are going up, but there will 
always be those that want the values that a good boarding 
school has to offer. No day school can possibly substitute for the 
very special total educational environment the boarding school 
provides, and this is what the boarding-school community 
should be selling the public. Taxpayer impatience and dissatis- 
faction is working against the public sector. Thus, the oppor- 
tunities for quality independent education will increase in the 
years ahead. 
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At a time when the opportunities for private education are 
increasing, it seems ridiculous—almost suicidal—for the pri- 
vate sector to permit a steady erosion of its independence by 
increasing its reliance on fund-raising and gift-giving. Below- 
cost pricing for private education—even if merely to provide 
scholarships—can work ultimately only to the detriment of the 
private school sector. 

If independent education is to remain independent, it must 
continue to accept the challenge of the marketplace, a chal- 
lenge it took up decades ago when it refused to close its doors 
with the advent of public education. That private education 
prospered during those decades confirms that it was able to find 
its own constituency and compete with the public school. To- 
day the nature of that private-school constituency is changing, 
but too many private schools, lulled by their nonprofit status, 
have lost their competitive juices. True, inefficient, poorly 
managed, below-standard private schools continue to go out of 
business—but that is as it should be in a competitive society. If 
you want your school to succeed, then decide that it will be the 
very best school you and your associates are capable of creating 
and that it will stand or fall on its ability to deliver a superior 
product to its ever grateful students. 


~Seven- 


The Southern Experience 


a x a Oe 


I have heard it said many times among private school people 
that as long as public schools continue to exist, the average 
parent will never support private education on any extensive 
scale. Private schools, they contend, will remain the almost 
exclusive domain of the affluent for a long time to come. This 
notion may still apply in the North, but it is rapidly being 
disproven in the South where in the last few years private 
schools of every shape and size have sprung up like mush- 
rooms. What distinguishes these new southern private schools 
from the traditional ones of the North, which primarily serve 
the affluent, is that these southern schools serve the local com- 
munities and are almost entirely supported by parents of aver- 
age and sometimes below-average incomes. 

As of October, 1970, only about one-fifth of the white children 
in the South were attending private schools. The situation 
seems to vary from town to town and from county to county. In 
a few towns, where blacks outnumber whites, the white par- 
ents have virtually deserted the public schools rather than ac- 
cept the kind of total integration which has been forced on 
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them by the federal courts. But in a lot of other towns, particu- 
larly the large cities, the private schools have hardly made a 
dent. The vast majority of white children are still attending 
public schools, even in towns where the racial mix is fifty-fifty. 
In some cases, the decision to remain in the public school is 
economic. Where it is not, parents may be yielding to their 
children’s desire to go where their best friends are going—the 
public school. 

Then, there are those among the whites who are sincerely 
and genuinely willing to give full-scale integration a try. They 
are willing to bend over backward to obey the rulings of the 
courts, believing that sacrifices must be made in order to raise 
the educational standard of the black population to the level of 
the white. This is the view preached by most churches in the 
South. Still others have such a reverence for the public school 
system that they will do nothing which may weaken that vener- 
able institution. Few northerners realize it, but the public 
schools in the South have for decades been considered some- 
thing akin to motherhood in the community’s esteem; even 
among the most enthusiastic supporters of the private schools, 
one will rarely hear a critical thought expressed against the 
idea of public education—which is why the private-school 
movement is not only unusual for the South but also represents 
a whole new educational experience for southerners and a new 
chapter in private education for the nation. 

These are some of the conclusions I came to after an exten- 
sive trip through the South in October, 1970, taken so that I 
could find out first hand what was happening and what its 
significance might be for the future of American private educa- 
tion. Anyone who must rely primarily on the liberal press for 
an objective account of what has been happening in the South 
will simply not get the information he requires to make any 
kind of reliable assessment. If the reporters themselves are not 
already biased against the new private school phenomenon, 
the publication is. And since the publication is usually edited 
in New York City where the racial and educational situation is 
quite different from what it is in the small towns and cities of 
the South, the editors are really in no position to have more 
than superficial knowledge. 

Thus, when I started writing this book and researching the 
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new private-school movement in the South, I knew that I would 
have to go there and see it for myself. In article after article in 
the mass media the whole new movement for private schools 
was dismissed simply as another southern tactic to evade racial 
integration. One got the impression that behind every new pri- 
vate school was a group of red-neck racists, willing to sacrifice 
their children’s education rather than permit them to attend 
school with blacks. One got the impression that these new “seg- 
regation academies,” as the Saturday Review called them, 
were educationally inferior to the public schools, administered 
by anti-intellectuals and half-literate preachers who wanted 
their children to grow up as bigots. 

However, I somehow could not believe that all of the effort 
and sacrifice being made to start new private schools were 
being made simply in the name of racial bigotry. Thus, I went 
to the south with an open mind, willing to listen, to be shown, 
and to draw conclusions after my tour—not before it. 

How did I decide where to go and who to talk to? I drew up 
the itinerary from the schools and people mentioned in the 
articles I read in the liberal publications. I also intended to visit 
schools I found out about while there. However, I thought that 
I should start my tour with a visit to Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, where the most famous of the first private schools was 
created after the Supreme Court decision of 1954 abolishing the 
dual school system in the South. It was this private school in 
Prince Edward County which was to become the model for so 
many which came after. I wanted to find out how private edu- 
cation had fared in Prince Edward County after ten years, and 
also how it was faring in the brand-new schools elsewhere. 
Thus, my itinerary included visits to schools in Virginia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Before describing these visits, it should be pointed out that 
opposition to the new private schools in the South has come 
from far more whites than from blacks. These sources include 
most of the churches in the South affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches, public school administrators, some busi- 
ness people, liberal newspapers, and white liberal intellectu- 
als. 

For example, in 1959 the Southern Regional Council pub- 
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lished a pamphlet by two liberal professors entitled If the 
Schools are Closed: A critical Analysis of the Private School 
Plan. The purpose of the pamphlet was to discourage parents 
from closing their public schools and establishing local private 
schools with state tuition aid. The professors’ appeal was 
purely economic. They argued that a private system would be 
more expensive to operate than the existing public one, and 
they enumerated the economic advantages which gave the 
public schools an edge over the private schools. Here are the 
advantages they cited: 

(1) The state can purchase books, supplies, on a large scale 
and effect substantial savings. 

(2) Federal surplus goods and foods are more readily avail- 
able to public schools. 

(3) State, regional, and county costs for supervisory services 
are less per pupil than similar services cost the single private 
school. An individual private school cannot afford to employ 
specialists at several dollars a day that the state employs for 
one cent per pupil. 

(4) Public school systems employ many other specialists who 
contribute to the efficiency and quality of the educational pro- 
gram. The few attempts private schools do make to offer such 
services contribute to the greater costs of the private school. 

(5) Public schools receive indirect services from other state 
and county public agencies. Legal advice and such varieties of 
services as inspection of building plans and construction for 
health standards are examples. Private schools must, of course, 
pay for these things. 

(6) Transportation costs for private school students are 
higher due to wider geographical area served. 

The professors then made these additional interesting obser- 
vations: 


It is highly probable that if a larger number of private schools 
is established, and a tuition grant system inaugurated, the gen- 
eral level of legal and supervisory control of expenditures will 
deteriorate. Undoubtedly funds will be spent less efficiently, will 
be more frequently misused, if not stolen by unscrupulous par- 
ents and school personnel. For it is naive to assume that the fine 
private schools of high standards and integrity—such as we are 
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familiar with at present—will be typical of the schools which 
would proliferate in a time of mass.private education. The oppor- 
tunists, ever ready to bilk the naive, the gullible, and the un- 
trained person, will find fat pickings. Many parents, not seriously 
concerned with education or badly pressed financially, will find 
ways to use the money for other purposes. 


Needless to say, I was curious to see if the dire predictions 
expressed in that paragraph would come true, and if indeed the 
private schools would prove to be much more costly and expen- 
sive to operate than the public ones. Of course, inherent in the 
professors’ point of view was the notion that public educators 
and administrators were paragons of bureaucratic virtue who 
never wasted the taxpayers’ money and were by nature more 
honest than their counterparts in the private sector. This atti- 
tude struck me as being just another expression of the anticapi- 
talist mentality so prevalent in institutions of higher learning 
in which the motives and morality of anyone connected with a 
free enterprise are suspect. But I was willing to give the liberal 
professors the benefit of the doubt until I could find out for 
myself what the actual situation was. 

I chose to visit Prince Edward County first, not only because 
it symbolized the new southern private school movement, but 
because the effort there had been particularly maligned by the 
liberal press. In fact, all of the articles I read dwelled almost 
entirely on the alleged villainy of the white parents who com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of closing their public schools 
when local control was taken from them by the federal courts. 
Nothing was said about the new private school—whether it was 
good or bad, big or small, or even where it was located. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to get much background information from a 
book written by a liberal reporter entitled They Closed Their 
Schools.'! Despite its bias, the author gave a reasonably good 
account of what had taken place in Prince Edward County. 

Before going into that story, however, it should be made clear 
that the purpose of this chapter is neither to justify racial seg- 
regation nor racial integration. But in a free country, most peo- 
ple would agree that parents should be able to decide what kind 
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of an education they want their children to have and who they 
want their children to attend school with. No one would accuse 
Jewish parents in New York, who send their children to Jewish 
day schools, of committing a crime against the public school 
system or against any other religious or ethnic group by giving 
their children a Jewish-oriented education. Sociologists would 
say that this was merely an example of cultural pluralism. 
Similarly, white parents in the South who want their children 
to be taught by teachers of their own ethnic and racial back- 
ground and educated among children of their own race are not 
committing a heinous crime against anyone else. They are 
merely concerned with the education of their own children, 
just as they expect other parents, white or black, to be con- 
cerned with theirs. 

The South is not the only region of the world which has had 
a dual school system. Quebec province in Canada provides 
French-speaking schools and English-speaking schools, so that 
the two major ethnic groups can inculcate their own languages 
and cultural values in their children. Belgium, with its Flemish 
and Walloon populations, has a similar dual system. Switzer- 
land, with three major language-ethnic groups, has a triple 
system. 

In the South, the two major groups are not only of different 
ethnic background—one being African, the other predomi- 
nantly English—but also of different racial background. Blacks 
today, in fact, are beginning to discover that there is more to 
their identity than skin color: they have an African heritage, 
distinct cultural values, and an ethnic background which has 
been largely ignored by them or even unknown to them until 
now. In fact, today, many young blacks resent the loss of iden- 
tity they feel when submerged in a predominantly white 
school. This has resulted in greater pressure for black studies 
programs on white campuses, which is an admission that 
there is much more involved in the differences between Afro- 
Americans and Anglo-Americans than mere skin color. 

This does not mean that there can be no harmony or goodwill 
between the two races. But it does require both races to exercise 
mutual respect—by establishing voluntary working and social 
relationships rather than accepting forced ones. The white 
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people of Prince Edward County expressed just these senti- 
ments in a “Declaration of Convictions” which they drew up on 
May 3, 1956, at the annual public hearing of the county budget. 
It said, in part: 


We believe that the educational, social and cultural welfare 
and growth of both the white and Negro races is best served by 
separation of the races in the public schools. 

We believe the tranquility, harmony, progress and advance- 
ment of the Negro and white races, who must live together in 
Virginia and in Prince Edward County, is absolutely dependent 
upon the mutual good will and mutual respect of each race for 
the other. 

We believe that a policy which undertakes to force the associa- 
tion of one race with the other against the will of either, by court 
decree under threat of fine or imprisonment, is destructive of 
mutual good will and respect, breeds resentment and animosi- 
ties, and is injurious to the true interests of both races. 

We believe that the molding of the minds and characters of our 
children is the sacred duty and the priceless natural right and 
obligation of parents. 


That basically sums up the philosophy behind the develop- 
ment of the new private-school movement in the South. 

In essence, the story of Prince Edward County is that of the 
county’s white parents using every legal and reasonable means 
available to them to retain control of their own children’s edu- 
cation. It started with the Supreme Court’s May 17, 1954, deci- 
sion, declaring segregation in the public schools as unlawful. 
The white parents, sincerely believing that it would be detri- 
mental to their children’s education to have them attend ra- 
cially mixed schools, decided to resist the court ruling through 
every legal avenue open to them. They were convinced that 
there were sufficient differences between the races to justify 
separate schools. With 1,467 white and 1,995 Negro children 
attending the public schools in 1949-50, integration in Prince 
Edward County could mean that the white children would be 
in the minority in racially mixed schools. 

When it became clear to the white parents that their efforts 
to maintain separate schools would fail, they decided to with- 
draw their tax support from the public school system and cre- 
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ate a new private system for their own children. The result was 
that the Prince Edward County Board of Supervisors approved 
only that much of the annual budget to guarantee school debt 
amortization and the safeguarding of school property. 

With the effective shutdown of the public school system, the 
white community busily got down to the job of organizing and 
building their own private school. They had actually started 
making plans to set up a private system in June, 1955. But 
prolonged litigation kept the dual school system going until 
May, 1959, when the court ordered implementation of desegre- 
gation in the September, 1959, school year. At that point, on 
May 26, 1959, the Prince Edward School Foundation was incor- 
porated, and the private system was born. 

Eleven years have passed since that momentous event took 
place, and it is now possible to see the tangible results of that 
independent effort. Of course, the liberal press never reported 
anything about that effort except that it had been made. Their 
focus was almost entirely on the black population of Prince 
Edward County which, when the public schools were closed, 
followed the directions of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People’s national leadership and sent 
their children to no school at all rather than organize a private 
system of their own with the help of the white community. As 
far as the NAACP was concerned, the Negro community was 
irrevocably wedded to the idea of integrated public education 
or no education at all. The tragic result was that most of the 
black students in the county received no education for the four 
years in which the public school system was closed. In Septem- 
ber, 1964, the courts ordered the county to reopen the public 
schools. The county complied, which meant that the white 
community would thereafter be forced to support both the pri- 
vate and the public systems. 

It was hoped by the liberals that the white parents would 
falter under the financial strain and return to the integrated 
public system. But this did not happen. What the liberals never 
could believe was that the white community’s effort had been 
genuinely motivated by a real concern for their children’s edu- 
cation, not merely by racial prejudice. The white community 
had acted not against the black community but for their own 
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children’s education, and they were willing to accept the addi- 
tional financial burden. This is really what is so unusual and 
encouraging about what has happened in the South—parents 
are willing to accept the costs of private education to gain its 
benefits. 

What are the benefits? They are tangible, and you see them 
when you are there. I spent a day in Farmville, the county seat 
and location of Prince Edward Academy, talked at length with 
Robert Redd, director of the Prince Edward School Foundation, 
and visited with J. Barrye Wall, the editor of the Farmville 
Journal who was one of the men instrumental in organizing 
the private-school effort, and his son, J. Barrye Wall, Jr., an 
attorney, who drew up the charter of the foundation, which was 
to be copied by many others in the South. 

Although I had heard a great deal about Prince Edward 
County, I had never heard of Farmville, the county seat. When 
I got there I found a prosperous-looking town, with a popula- 
tion of about forty-five hundred, quite clean and well kept, with 
good shops and friendly people. Farmville, founded in 1798, 
was the largest trading point within a fifty-mile radius, located 
about halfway between Richmond and Lynchburg. Most of the 
people in the county lived on farms, but some worked for a few 
major industries. Racially, the population of the county was 
half white, half Negro. 

Farmville was also a center of learning. Within the town 
itself was Longwood College, a state-supported teachers college 
for women with an impressive campus. Five miles south of 
Farmville was Hampden-Sydney, a private liberal arts college 
for men, founded in 1776, among whose first trustees were Pat- 
rick Henry and James Madison. It was not to be forgotten that 
Virginia had always been the home of fiercely independent 
men, including the author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the leader of the Revolutionary Army. 

I was getting the kind of favorable picture of Prince Edward 
County which the liberal press had made sure the public would 
not get—that it was a thoroughly civilized although rural area 
of Virginia, with a strong tradition for individual freedom and 
a deep respect for learning, whose leaders were, without ques- 
tion, honest, reasonable, and responsible men. That they would 
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reject outside control of their children’s education was to be 
expected, particularly of men whose forefathers were among 
the staunchest fighters for American independence. This com- 
munity, with its institutions, was of their making, and they 
were not going to be told how to run the schools they themselves 
had built by a remote federal authority in Washington. 

It is difficult for many northeasterners, whose cities have 
seen wave after wave of foreign immigration, to understand 
what it is like in the largely rural South, where most of the 
people can trace their ancestry to the English colonists who 
rebelled against the tyranny of King George III and later 
against the tyranny of the federal government. They have a 
proprietary, independent spirit and a strong tradition of resist- 
ing tyranny. 

I arrived in Farmville unannounced and unexpected. I went 
to the office of the Farmville Journal just as it was about to close 
for the evening and introduced myself to Mr. Wall, the editor, 
and told him the purpose of my visit. At first he seemed a little 
skeptical because he had been expecting a liberal reporter 
from Newport News to show up that day. But his round, bespec- 
tacled face relaxed when I explained why I had come to Farm- 
ville, and he showed me into his office. 

“IT don’t blame you for being wary,” I said. “I’ve only read bad 
things about you in the press. Does it bother you what they 
write?” 

“It used to,” he said, “but not any more. We don’t care what 
they say about us. We just go about our business.” Mr. Wall was 
short and plump, in his sixties, and he puffed on a pipe. 

“I read in a recent issue of American Education, the HEW 
publication,” I said, “that some of the white students are drift- 
ing back to the public schools in Prince Edward County, and 
that your private school is losing support. Is this true?” 

“That’s what they want you to believe, but it’s not true. Our 
enrollment has remained stable over the last five years. You 
ought to see Bob Redd over at the school foundation office. He’s 
the director and he can tell you everything about the school you 
want to know and show you around.” 

My conversation with Mr. Wall lasted about half an hour. He 
gave me reprints of important editorials on the school issue, as 
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well as a booklet entitled The Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
Story. I had found him to be a well-informed man with strong 
personal views, but hardly unlikable. He looked neither like a 
hero nor a villain. He was simply one of those individualistic 
Virginians with a mind of his own, who would no more bow 
down to Earl Warren than to Adolf Hitler. Government tyranny 
was simply not very popular in this part of Virginia. 

That night I stayed at the Weyanoke Hotel, the town’s princi- 
pal lodging place, where such gentility, service, and prices 
have not been seen in New York since 1933. The breaded egg- 
plant, as light as a feather, was the best I had ever had. Oppo- 
site the hotel was the expansive campus of Longwood College 
with its gracious Jeffersonian colonnades. I drove down to 
Hampden-Sydney College that evening to see that ancient cam- 
pus in a country setting and browse through its excellent lib- 
eral arts library, which had periodicals from all over the world. 
Longwood also had an exceptionally fine library, which meant 
that Farmville had among its intellectual facilities two of the 
finest libraries to be found in the state. With such excellent 
literary resources, one did not have to leave Farmville to find 
out what was going on in the world or what the world thought 
of Farmville. 

The next morning I walked to the Prince Edward School 
Foundation’s office. It was located on the second floor of an old 
two-story building off Main Street, identified by a small hand- 
lettered sign near the entrance. It was hard to believe that the 
famous Prince Edward School Foundation, which had given 
birth to the whole private school movement throughout the 
South, was located in such modest quarters. Here was the infa- 
mous cause of so much liberal agony and handwringing, the 
alleged archenemy of the NAACP and the black peoples of the 
world, defier of the Supreme Court and the liberal establish- 
ment. Liberals, in fact, were so frustrated by the existence of 
the foundation that after three years of closed public schools, 
they collected a million dollars to open a temporary private 
school for the Negroes, pending the forced reopening of the 
public schools. 

So here it was. I went upstairs. I poked my head into an office 
where two women clerks were at work. I asked for Mr. Redd 
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and they told me that he was expected shortly. So I took a seat 
in the vestibule and watched the Negro handyman doing his 
chores. Apparently he did not mind working for the alleged 
oppressors of his people. The office, I noticed, was simple. It 
was not meant tc impress anybody. Mr. Redd arrived in a short 
time. He was a youngish looking man in his forties, partly bald, 
with a trim, lean build. As I found out later, he had been born 
and bred in Prince Edward County and had received his bache- 
lor’s degree from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and his 
master’s degree from Longwood. He had been with the founda- 
tion since its inception and was now its director. He had helped 
administer its growth over the first ten years. He was therefore 
in a position to answer any question about the school I could 
ask, and I asked about every question I could conceive of. I was 
lucky in that I had come on a day when Mr. Redd had the time 
to give me. We spent the entire working day together, and I 
could not have asked for greater cooperation, courtesy, or open- 
ness. 

First, I asked him about seeing the school. He suggested that 
we go there shortly before dismissal and tour the buildings 
after the students left for the day. The administration made it 
a point, he told me, of never interrupting classes with visitors. 
Over the past ten years, they had had hundreds of visitors come 
from all parts of the South to inspect the school and learn how 
to do it themselves. The students would not have been able to 
do their work if their classes were constantly interrupted by 
visitors. 

The school itself was located about a mile and a half from the 
office on a forty-acre expanse of land surrounded by woods. The 
campus was divided into two areas: the smaller area was for 
the lower school, comprising grades one through five and 
housed in six building units; the larger, for the upper school, 
comprising grades six through twelve and housed in a complex 
of seven buildings. Recreational fields conveniently separated 
the two areas. At the time of my visit, the foundation was in the 
process of raising $150,000 for the purpose of a single house as 
a combined gymnasium-auditorium with music practice 
facilities. 

Later, when I saw the buildings from a vantage point on the 
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recreational field, I could see the reason why the campus had 
been laid out as it was. At 2:15 p.m. school buses were lined up 
at the lower school to pick up the youngsters. When loaded, they 
drove over to the upper school to take on the students, who were 
dismissed fifteen minutes later. In this way the upper and 
lower students traveled together, with the older children look- 
ing out for their younger brothers and sisters. The layout and 
schedule permitted a very orderly ingress and egress of the 
1,350 students at the school. Of these, about 1,100 traveled by 
bus each day in the twenty-three vehicles owned and operated 
by the foundation. 

The campus, with its simple but functional single-story 
buildings, had not been built at the same time. During the first 
two years of operation, classes for both the upper and lower 
schools were held in church school buildings and other private 
facilities in Farmville and other locations in the county. The 
present campus began to take shape in 1961 with the upper 
school being first completed with twenty-eight classrooms, the 
library, and administrative offices. Six more classrooms were 
added in 1964. The initial units of the lower school were com- 
pleted in 1965. Three classrooms were added in 1966, eight in 
1967, and twelve more in 1969, permitting the entire lower 
school to be housed on campus. Thus, in the short period of ten 
years, the foundation had been able to create a considerable 
institution of learning for its children, pay for each step of 
growth through special building funds, operate the school on 
income from tuition alone, and incur no debts. This was quite 
an achievement for any community, but it was due to the excel- 
lent management by the foundation’s board of directors, whose 
policy it has been to delay the construction of any new build- 
ings until sufficient funds were either on hand or pledged to pay 
for the buildings. 

How much did all of this cost? Capital investment for Prince 
Edward Academy, from 1960 through the completion of the 
proposed gymnasium-auditorium in 1971, amounts to about 
$700,000. As for the costs of operating the system, the budget for 
1959-60 amounted to $323,988. In 1969-70 that figure had in- 
creased to $526,000, reflecting the general rise in prices. In 
addition to the capital fund, the community also supported a 
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yearly scholarship fund to help those families in need of tuition 
assistance. The scholarship fund for 1969 amounted to $71,890. 

The tuition fees for the 1970-71 school year were $465 for the 
upper school and $420 for the lower school, with a registration 
fee of $10 per child. The tuition was arrived at on the basis of 
the projected budget for the school year, divided by the es- 
timated number of enrollees. Parents applying for scholarship 
aid are required to complete a “Family Financial Survey” 
which is studied by a scholarship committee. The committee 
then makes recommendations to the foundation’s executive 
committee which notifies the parents of how much they are 
being awarded in scholarship aid. If the sum, in the parent’s 
estimation, is too low, the parent is invited to appear before the 
executive committee to present his case. About 30 percent of 
the patrons receive some degree of tuition aid. 

Payment of the year’s tuition can be made in three ways: full 
payment on or before September 1; two payments, half on or 
before September 1, the second half on or before February 1; 
ten monthly payments due on the fifteenth of each month, Sep- 
tember through June. All patrons are required to complete an 
educational contract and negotiable note at the time of regis- 
tration. If payments fall two months in arrears, the note is 
discounted at a local bank, to which the patron must assume 
payment plus interest charges. 

The system, evolved through trial and error, has worked ex- 
tremely well, minimizing the occasions when the foundation 
has had to borrow money to meet current operating expenses. 
At first it took the parents time to get used to the idea of paying 
directly for education, and the school bill was often placed at 
the bottom of the pile. Today, the school bill is on top of the pile, 
and with few exceptions parents meet their payments 
promptly. 

While the directors of the foundation take great pride in their 
excellent fiscal management, their real pride is in Prince Ed- 
ward Academy’s academic record, which has made all of their 
efforts and sacrifices worthwhile. 

Academic excellence had to be the school’s raison d‘étre. In 
the first place, if the parents were paying their hard-earned 
money for education, they wanted it to be a good one. Second, 
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if the teachers wanted to justify their salaries, they had to per- 
form. Third, if the students were not to waste their parents’ 
money and make a mockery of the concern shown them, they 
had to buckle down and show results. Thus, the dropout rate 
went from 5.4 percent in 1960-61 to 1.6 percent in 1967-68; the 
percentage of graduates attending institutions of higher learn- 
ing went from 51.5 percent in 1960-61 to 82 percent in 1967-68; 
and the average percentage of daily attendance went from 
94.24 in 1959-60 to 96.23 in 1967-68. 

A tour of the school revealed some of the reasons for these 
improvements. The academy has an excellent library of over 
eleven thousand volumes, many of which were donated to the 
school. The collection is known as the James Jackson Kilpa- 
trick Library, honoring the well-known columnist and former 
editor of the Richmond News Leader who helped build this 
impressive collection. The classrooms are filled with interest- 
ing, colorful student projects—in marked contrast to the drab- 
ness of many public school rooms. In one English classroom, 
there was a large portrait of Shakespeare, a model of an Eliza- 
bethan theater, and a variety of colorful Shakespeariana, 
which gave the room a perfect setting for the study of Eliza- 
bethan drama. In going through the classrooms, one got the 
dual impression merely from the way the rooms were deco- 
rated that the youngsters enjoyed learning and that the teach- 
ers enjoyed teaching. 

I also noticed that while the buildings were new, many of the 
desks and tables were not. In order to save money, Redd had 
bought at low prices much surplus stock from the public 
schools of various cities. Expensive laboratory tables, sinks, 
and equipment had been picked up for a fraction of their origi- 
nal cost. The entire school had been furnished in this way. 
Redd enumerated a number of other ways in which money was 
saved: by being their own contractor; by eliminating frills; by 
having the students bring their own lunches, thereby eliminat- 
ing the cost of food-service operation; by securing bids for the 
lowest prices. 

As for the academic program, the academy gained accredita- 
tion from the Virginia State Board of Education in its first year. 
The upper school offers a college preparation program, a busi- 
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ness program, and a general program. Of the 472 students in 
the upper school enrolled in 1968-69, 319 were pursuing the 
college preparatory program, 62 were in the business program, 
and 91 were in the general program. The record of Prince Ed- 
ward Academy graduates in college is impressive. Some have 
become presidents and other officers of their classes. Others 
have been admitted to a variety of scholastic honor societies. In 
general, the Prince Edward Academy student finds himself 
much better prepared to do college-level work than his public 
school counterpart. 

The academy’s academic superiority was even demonstrated 
on television when Prince Edward students participated in 
Safeway’s Invitational High School Bowl, which was viewed 
over Richmond television on March 22, 1970. The Prince Ed- 
ward Academy team, in its battle of wits with John F. Kennedy 
High School of Richmond, defeated the latter, a public school, 
by a score of 250 to 40. It should be noted that the public high 
school had a student body of 1,500 to draw from, while the 
academy upper school had only 613. In debating, spelling, and 
other contests, in which the students of Prince Edward 
Academy have had to compete with the best public school stu- 
dents in the state, Prince Edward has either come out on top or 
near the top. 

The reasons for this competitive success is not only the high 
academic motivation of the student body; it is also due to the 
fact that phonics is used in the lower school to teach children 
how to read. The superiority of phonics to the sight-word 
method usually makes itself evident in such intellectual com- 
petitions. Many of the public schools of Virginia use the sight- 
word method in teaching children how to read. In fact, the 
sight-word method has been used as extensively in the public 
schools of the South as in the North. 

Nor is student achievement merely limited to the scholastic. 
In athletics, the football, basketball, and baseball teams each 
have won either top or close-to-the-top standing in their confer- 
ences. 

Obviously, the pride of Prince Edward Academy is its student 
body, which seems to have been imbued with a sense of high 
purpose. This is demonstrated not only in contests with the 
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public schools but also in competitions with the other private 
academies. Their school spirit is, to a large extent, a reflection 
of their knowledge that the schoo] belongs to them, was built 
by their parents, and symbolizes their community’s determina- 
tion to remain the guardian of their own values. Student spirit 
is so keen that the Student Council sponsors an annual spring 
cleanup, in which the student body en masse manicures the 
campus, cuts grass, trims shrubbery, and makes everything 
look beautiful. Compare this to the public schools, which are 
desecrated, vandalized, and abused by their students every day. 
In eleven years, the academy has had only one incidence of 
vandalism, the breaking of some windows. The students re- 
sponsible were expelled. 

In aschool where discipline is virtually no problem, teaching 
is a joy. Students are neatly dressed and approach the educa- 
tional process without the ambivalence, cynicism, and anti- 
intellectualism rampant in the public schools. The resistance 
to learning, which has become a major problem in the public 
schools, is nonexistant at Prince Edward Academy. In fact, 
more material is treated here than in the public school, offer- 
ing, in addition to everything else, a course in Bible history. 
Liberals may consider this a fundamentalist quirk, but a study 
of the literature which has had the greatest spiritual influence 
on Western man can hardly be left out of the curriculum of an 
American high school. Yet it is in all the public ones. 

Of course, not all of the students at the academy take part in 
television quiz programs and debates. Students are grouped in 
each grade according to their achievement. However, those in 
the lowest group are not relegated to oblivion as are so many of 
their counterparts in the public schools. “We are very careful 
in the selection of personnel for the low achievement group,” 
explained Mr. Redd. “We insist that the kids take pride in them- 
selves no matter what their level of achievement.” 

The lower school also has a building devoted to special edu- 
cation classes for children with learning difficulties. The build- 
ing, completed in the summer of 1969, was entirely constructed 
by volunteer labor, with the building materials donated by the 
local Ruritan Club. This kind of voluntary community support 
is common wherever a new private school is started. There is 
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no way of calculating the monetary value of all of the voluntary 
labor and contributed materials which have gone into building 
the new private schools of the South. Nor is there any way to 
calculate how much money has been given by interested citi- 
zens, many of whom have no children in school. But the value 
of all of this in terms of community spirit and concern for 
education is something which could never have been bought by 
the state or county government giving a town the biggest public 
school in the world. Parents have rediscovered what it is to be 
parents. Teachers have rediscovered what it is to teach. Chil- 
dren have discovered what it is to be young scholars. And the 
community has discovered what it takes to maintain a civiliza- 
tion. 

After the day with Mr. Redd, I spent that evening reading 
through copies of the academy’s newspaper, its yearbook, and 
its student handbook. I came to the conclusion that Prince Ed- 
ward Academy was doing in a superb way what American edu- 
cation was supposed to do: transfer from one generation to the 
next the cultural and spiritual values of a great and humane 
civilization based on individual freedom, legal order, and 
mutual respect. There were not too many public schools in 
America or even universities capable of doing this any longer. 

It seems appropriate here to present one of Mr. Wall’s editori- 
als in the Farmville Journal. This one, published on May 19, 
1964, was written on the tenth anniversary of the historic Su- 
preme Court decision. It sums up the sentiment of Prince Ed- 
ward County’s white citizenry and exhibits the calm, legalistic 
manner of their approach to the whole issue. Mr. Wall wrote: 


Ten years ago, May 17, 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court over- 
turned the doctrine of “separate but equal” which had been in 
effect for nearly 70 years, substituting in its place, so far as public 
schools were concerned, the new doctrine of racial desegrega- 
tion. The court said simply that no child could be denied admis- 
sion to a public school solely on account of race. That is all the 
court said. 

The decision came as a thunderbolt to the people of Prince 
Edward County, which had been chosen as one of the six com- 
munities in 1951 in which the attack upon the “separate but 
equal” doctrine was to be made. Why this county became one of 
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the areas is better known to others than to this editor. It is correct 
to say, we believe, that both the NAACP and the citizens of Prince 
Edward in light of events of the past ten years would have pre- 
ferred it otherwise. Only the attorneys and principals who chose 
Prince Edward have gained. Several of the leaders have moved 
to other communities leaving the people of Prince Edward to find 
a solution to the dilemma. All of the attorneys have done fairly 
well with federal appointments to judgeships, and other high 
offices. 

Prince Edward people took a stand. It came May 30, 1955, hours 
after the implementing decision had been announced. Repre- 
sentatives from every section of the county appeared before the 
board of supervisors and requested the board not to levy taxes for 
public schools. The board acceded. The action was overwhelm- 
ingly approved at a mass meeting of school patrons June 4, 1955, 
and a corporation was set up to provide education for their chil- 
dren. Plans were made and a fund of $230,000 was raised. 

However, public schools were continued on a month-to-month 
basis for the next four years while the case was argued in the 
federal courts. The legal end of this phase came in 1959, and the 
plans made four years earlier were executed. No levy was made 
for public schools. With no appropriations available public 
schools did not open. 

The patrons’ organization, set up in 1955, provided education 
for their children. Independent schools opened September 5, 
1959. 

In December 1959, Southside Schools, Inc., offered a similar 
educational system to the parents of Negro children, without 
success. Offers were repeated in July and August 1960, only to be 
refused by Negro leaders at a bi-racial conference. 

For five school years Prince Edward School Foundation has 
provided satisfactory education for the children of its patrons, 
and temporary physical facilities have been replaced by perma- 
nent buildings at the secondary level. Success of the Foundation 
has not been accomplished without sacrifices, cooperation, de- 
termination and superhuman effort. It has accomplished suc- 
cessfully what many critics predicted could not be done. It has 
been done. ... 

... On this tenth anniversary mass news media generally have 
directed their roundup stories in an emotional appeal for the 
Negro children who suffered a lack of formal education for four 
years. This year a crash educational program was sponsored by 
the Department of Justice, administered by a Board of Trustees 
named by Governor Harrison and financed principally by large 
national foundations. The Negro parents accepted an indepen- 
dent school of one year’s duration offered by outside sources, 
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after refusing in 1959-60 a similar one, offered on a permanent 
basis by their own fellow citizens. 

As Prince Edward citizens face the uncertain future, we coun- 
sel the same calm composure, the patience and forbearance, 
which have characterized our people both white and Negro, dur- 
ing this long period of litigation. The problem has been ap- 
proached legally not emotionally. In spite of misrepresentations, 
misunderstanding, influences and pressures from outside 
sources, the efforts to find a solution have not been marred by 
untoward incidents among our people. 

Prince Edward stand steady! 


Thus spoke the Farmville Journal. Perhaps even more to the 
point is the Prince Edward Academy alma mater, which ex- 
presses its students’ sentiment quite aptly: 


Our school was not the first one 
To be built of hopes and dreams, 
With walls of high convictions 
And with faith for her beams. 


First to leave the old ways, 

The first to dare to try; 

Fought for with such assurance 
How could they think she’d die? 


Prince Edward stepped a new way, 
Made history at her start; 

She’s first in strength and courage, 
And the first in our hearts. 


Before leaving Farmville the next morning, I stopped to see 
Barrye Wall, Jr., the youngish attorney who had drawn up the 
charter for the Prince Edward School Foundation. I was inter- 
ested in the future of Prince Edward Academy and asked if the 
recent IRS ruling in Mississippi denying tax-exempt status to 
new private schools which discriminated against blacks would 
have an effect here. He said he did not think so. I then asked 
if it were possible to organize a private school as a publicly 
owned stock corporation. He didn’t see why not. In fact, a profit- 
making stock corporation had some advantages over a non- 
profit corporation in that it is not restricted in what it could do 
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to earn money. It could engage in.a variety of income-produc- 
ing activities and pay taxes on its profits like any other busi- 
ness. 

Thus, instead of being a financial burden on a community, 
the school could actually provide its educational services as 
well as pay taxes back to the community. Also, the stockholders 
of the school would have a stronger proprietary interest in its 
success. But if the school did not show a profit, or ran at a 
deficit, stockholders could write off the loss on their tax returns. 
In addition, the raising of capital funds through the sale of 
stock would appeal to a lot of people who preferred to invest 
money rather than give it away. 

Then I asked Mr. Wall] about the next ten years: what further 
developments in the private school movement could he fore- 
see? He thought that the next logical step would be the develop- 
ment of large regional secondary schools surrounded by a net- 
work of smaller, local primary schools feeding the secondary 
school. The main reason for this was economic. The costs of 
secondary education were higher than for primary education, 
requiring larger, more elaborate facilities—such as gymnasi- 
ums, auditoriums, libraries, and playing fields. Few communi- 
ties could afford more than one such school. On the other hand, 
they could all support local primary schools, the proximity of 
which would reduce transportation costs for its patrons. 

Would the secondary schools then become partial boarding 
schools? Mr. Wall did not think so. Sentiment in the county 
favored students living at home where they could enjoy the 
positive influences of family life, which were vital at that stage 
in life. The secondary school would primarily serve a radius of 
about thirty miles, making it possible for students to live at 
home and travel to and from school each day. Was it not possi- 
ble that schools like Prince Edward Academy, because of their 
high academic standards, might attract students from much 
greater distances? Yes, there was always that possibility, he 
answered, but only the future would tell how they would han- 
dle that eventuality. 

I left Prince Edward County with the conviction that in this 
first ten years, a firm foundation had been laid for private, 
community-controlled education in that county, that sound 
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fiscal and educational practices had evolved out of this experi- 
ence, and that the next ten years would be even richer as the 
results of determined effort and good education were felt in the 
community’s life. Also, it was more than likely that the gradu- 
ates of Prince Edward Academy and the other private southern 
academies would become the leaders of their own communi- 
ties. As such, they would probably help strengthen the cause of 
community-controlled, private education for generations to 
come. 


~Eight = 


The October Revolution, 
Supreme Court Style 


ee ll 


No one doubts that the strongest encouragement to the private- 
school movement in the South came from the United States 
Supreme Court which, in its decision of October 30, 1969, or- 
dered immediate massive integration of the schools. This has 
virtually guaranteed that the white communities will eventu- 
ally abandon the public schools in most schoo! districts of the 
South. The Court ruled unanimously that the deliberate-speed 
formula of the 1954 school desegregation decision was “no 
longer constitutionally permissible.” The unsigned order 
stated rather brusquely: ‘““The obligation of every school district 
is to terminate dual school systems at once and to operate now 
and hereafter only unitary schools.” 

This was a far cry from the original 1954 decision which said 
simply that no child could be denied admission to a public 
school solely on account of race. That ruling had led to the 
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widespread adoption throughout the South of the “Freedom of 
choice” plan, which permitted Negroes to attend white schools 
if they wanted to. But the new ruling meant that “Freedom of 
choice” was no longer acceptable to the Court. Freedom of 
choice had merely led to “tokenism,’ mainly because most 
blacks preferred to attend black schools and most whites pre- 
ferred to attend white schools. This was not an unusual or 
unpredictable development. This same situation has prevailed 
in the North for decades, where unitary school systems have 
always existed, but where de facto segregation through neigh- 
borhood schools is a way of life. So, in order to prevent the 
solidification of de facto segregation in the South, a whole new 
concept of “racial balance” had to be invented, a concept so 
basically illogical when analyzed that one is almost tempted to 
believe that the private school advocates concocted it simply to 
drive the white students out of the public schools. 

However, the plain truth is that the concept of racial balance 
is a liberal invention, and one should never underestimate the 
ability of liberals to be illogical or unrealistic. Liberals, of 
course, could not accept the idea that Negroes were attending 
predominantly black schools because they wanted to. It had to 
be because they were afraid to go to white schools or were being 
pressured to stay in the black schools. Nowhere was it sug- 
gested that perhaps the black children felt more comfortable in 
black schools, where they were taught by black teachers and 
administered by black principals. In fact, just the opposite was 
being suggested—that black children were being forced to at- 
tend inferior black schools, where they were being given in- 
ferior instruction by black teachers and inferior administra- 
tive leadership by black principals. The chief proponents of the 
theory that anything all-black was inherently inferior to any- 
thing racially mixed or all white were the Supreme Court, 
white liberals, and the NAACP. As a result, the only public 
school systems in the nation run by blacks, administered by 
blacks, and created to serve the black communities of the 
South, have been destroyed—not by the white racists of the 
South who are the perpetual villains in this endless story—but 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. How black people were to be advanced by the destruc- 
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tion of the only public schools they controlled in toto has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

It is true that the dual school system in the South was the 
creation of the white establishment in order to keep the races 
socially apart, but it is also true that the dual system gave the 
black communities schools of their own in which they could set 
their own standards of achievement. No white board of educa- 
tion ever forbade a black school from becoming academically 
superior to a white school. No white board of education insisted 
that black teachers give inferior instruction to their black stu- 
dents. It is true that some of the black school buildings were 
inferior to the white schools, but it is also true that some were 
newer and better. The simple fact is that the quality of a school 
depends upon the quality of its teachers, administrators, and 
student body—regardless of skin color. Shakespeare, French, 
algebra, and geography do not discriminate against teachers or 
students because of color. But the Supreme Court, by its deci- 
sions, has implied that blacks by themselves are incapable of 
training good teachers or of becoming good teachers, and that 
was why the black schools of the South were considered in- 
ferior. 

For example, in the interesting case of Gaston County, North 
Carolina, v. United States, the Supreme Court, on June 3, 1969, 
upheld a lower court ruling that Gaston County had used a 
voter’s literacy test to discriminate against Negroes, even 
though the same test was also given to whites. The Court ar- 
gued that since the Negroes had gone to segregated all-black 
schools, the fact that many of them could not read adequately 
was attributed to the inferior education they received at the 
hands of black teachers in black schools. The NAACP greeted 
this gratuitous insult to the teaching and learning capabilities 
of Negroes as a great victory for the Negro cause of equality. 
Somehow, the white community was held responsible for the 
inability of black teachers to teach black children how to read. 

Thus, if we take the Supreme Court at its word, the quality of 
a school depends solely upon its racial mix. For example, an 
all-black public school must be by its very nature at the bottom 
of the quality ladder. Why? Because black teachers are appar- 
ently inferior to white teachers, and black students create an 
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inferior learning environment for the black child. Nor does 
bringing a few white students into a Negro school or a few 
Negroes into a white school improve the situation much, for 
the Supreme Court has ruled tokenism to be unacceptable. In 
other words, as long as the vast majority of Negro students were 
attending schools with Negro classmates and being instructed 
by Negro teachers, this de facto kind of segregation was consid- 
ered as unacceptable as the de jure kind. 

Then what kind of a public school is acceptable to the Su- 
preme Court? No one really knows. But the federal courts and 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare have set up 
arbitrary racial-ratio guidelines which are supposed to create 
acceptable integrated schools. And integration means white 
and black children in the same classroom. The Court will not 
tolerate internal segregation in the school, in which there are 
all-Negro classes and all-white classes, even if such grouping 
is based on ability. 

In other words, the Supreme Court now judges a school’s 
acceptability on the basis of its adherance to the new doctrine 
of racial balance. Of course, the racial balance will have to vary 
from state to state and county to county, simply because there 
are not many communities where the racial distribution of 
population is exactly half and half. Some schools in some parts 
of the nation will never be racially balanced because no 
Negroes live there. Thus, some public schools will of necessity 
be all-white; the Court, we must assume, will permit them to 
exist. 

On the other hand, even in communities where blacks are in 
the vast majority, the court has made it specifically illegal for 
an all-black public school to exist—even if the black commu- 
nity wants one. Thus, there can be all-white public schools in 
the United States but no all-black ones. If this is not a new form 
of racial discrimination, then we simply do not understand 
what racial discrimination is all about. What the Court is say- 
ing, in effect, is that merely because whites constitute the racial 
majority in this country and in some areas constitute 100 per- 
cent of the population, they have the right to maintain all- 
white public schools. But because blacks constitute the racial 
minority nationally, they have no right to maintain any all- 
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black public schools, even in communities where they consti- 
tute 100 percent of the population. In such cases, whites are to 
be bused to the school in the predominantly Negro area, and 
Negroes bused out. 

With student integration must come, of course, teacher inte- 
gration. In the new unitary systems black and white teachers 
must now work side by side in the same schools. Now, it is 
important to examine the logic of the Court’s actions. The Court 
first said that all-black schools were inferior because the in- 
struction from all-black teachers was inferior. Now, if you put 
some of these inferior black teachers into formerly all-white 
schools, you get, of course, a lowering of teaching standards. 
Simply by moving a black teacher into a white school does not 
improve a black teacher’s ability. No miraculous transforma- 
tion takes place. The same is true of the black student. Sur- 
rounding him by white students does not miraculously trans- 
form his learning ability. It may, on the contrary, create a 
feeling of inferiority in the black student which he would not 
have in an all-black environment, and his learning ability, as 
a result, might even be lower. 

Thus, we get the following two situations: a black teacher 
instructing a racially mixed class, in which the white students 
now get a taste of the black teacher’s inferior teaching capabili- 
ties; a white teacher instructing a racially mixed class in which 
all work must be scaled down to accommodate the inferior 
learning abilities of the black pupils. The result of this mixing 
is that white students get a firsthand view of the inferior learn- 
ing and teaching capabilities of Negroes, confirming all along 
what the “racists” have said about the relative merits and abili- 
ties of the two races. 

Now, of course, the quality of the school can go one of two 
ways: the school can either bring the learning and teaching 
capabilities of blacks up to the level of whites, thus bringing it 
to the level of the former all-white school, or it can lower its 
standards to meet those of its black students and teachers, thus 
bringing it closer to the level of the former all-black school. 
There may be a third way—that of maintaining one standard 
for the white students and another for the blacks. But that kind 
of double standard in one school would be objectionable to 
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many teachers and students, let alone to the Supreme Court. 
Actually, the integrated schools have simply taken the path of 
least resistance and lowered their academic standards. 

The white parents who have started private schools know all 
of this. They know that the quality of education has suffered in 
integrated schools, and they refuse to accept inferior education 
for their children in order to satisfy some bureaucrat’s whim 
about racial balance. What is so gratifying about the new 
private-school movement in the South is that this concern for 
good education is so widespread among people of moderate 
means who are willing to accept the financial burdens of 
private schooling, not merely to feed their racial prejudices— 
as the liberals so fervently believe—but in order to obtain better 
education for their children. 

Most southerners grew to accept the 1954 decision and were 
able to live with “freedom of choice.” The small number of 
blacks who attended white schools hardly affected the aca- 
demic standards of the schools. But the court order of October, 
1969, went far beyond what many parents could accept. Black 
children were to be bused from inner city neighborhoods to 
all-white suburban schools. White teachers were to be trans- 
ferred from all-white schools in the suburbs to formerly all- 
black schools in predominantly Negro areas. White students 
were to be bused from formerly all-white schools close to home 
to formerly all-black schools miles away—all to achieve some 
mystical, magical state known as racial balance. Perhaps the 
worst tragedy of all has been the closing down of many all- 
black schools, the dispersal of their students and teachers in 
formerly all-white schools, the destruction of community and 
school traditions, all-black football teams, bands, organiza- 
tions, the complete dislocation of Negro community life. The 
result has actually been more traumatic for blacks than for 
whites. 

What about education? Somewhere in all of this busing, mix- 
ing, balancing, and dislocation, education was supposed to take 
place. Nobody on the Court seemed to care what kind of an 
education was given, so long as the right racial balance was 
achieved. If the racial balance is more important to the Su- 
preme Court than the quality of education, then obviously the 
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purpose of the public school in the Court’s eyes is less educa- 
tional than it is social. 

What social purpose can be achieved by bringing the youth 
of both races together in the public schools? Does the Supreme 
Court suppose that white girls will now date black boys, or that 
white boys will date black girls? If education is not improved 
by bringing the races together, what social improvement does 
the Court expect will take place? Will racial prejudice decrease 
because of this school experience, or will the white students 
develop a new contempt for their slower black classmates? 

There is absolutely no way that white liberals, the Supreme 
Court, or the NAACP can make the South into another Brazil 
by forcing the young people of both races to intermingle in the 
same schools. The amalgamation of the races will never take 
place in the South because white southerners as well as black 
southerners have as strong a taboo against interracial mar- 
riage as orthodox Jews or Catholics have against interreligious 
marriages. It is this taboo which has been responsible for the 
South’s social pattern of racial separateness. White southern- 
ers are not the only white people who have this taboo. It is 
common virtually among all white people except perhaps the 
Portuguese. It is particularly strong among the Anglo-Saxons 
and northern Europeans. It is also very strong among the Slavic 
peoples, including the Russians. Such racial taboos are not lim- 
ited only to Caucasians. The Japanese maintain an extremely 
rigid code of racial exclusivity, which has made life miserable 
for the offspring of black and white GIs in Japan. 

Liberals refuse to believe that such racial taboos also exist 
among American blacks. Yet recent developments have shown 
blacks to have as much racial chauvinism as the whites. Or- 
ganizations like the Black Muslims and Black Panthers, which 
preach an extreme form of racial separatism, seem to indicate 
that there are not as many blacks anxious to marry whites as 
the NAACP would have us believe. The NAACP basically 
represents a minority of blacks and a minority of whites who 
believe that the ultimate solution to the race problem in Amer- 
ica is mass interracial marriage between whites and blacks. 
Through court actions they have been able to force their will 
on the South, against the desires of the majority of both races. 
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That is why they insisted on going from “freedom of choice” to 
forced racial balancing in order to get the races to mix. They 
refuse to believe that neither race really wants to amalgamate 
with the other and that their experiment in racial mixing is 
ultimately doomed to dismal failure. 

Liberal sociologists will counter this view by saying that the 
presence of large numbers of light, mulattoes in America indi- 
cates that there has been considerable sexual intercourse be- 
tween whites and blacks in America. This is true. However, the 
taboo is not so much against sexual intercourse as it is against 
intermarriage. In addition, the largest number of mulattoes are 
to be found in the big northern cities where a brisk trade exists 
between black prostitutes and white customers. It is impossible 
to tell how many mulattoes are the result of interracial mar- 
riage and how many the result of extramarital sexual activity. 
In the South, however, most of the Negroes are very black and 
the whites are very white, and obviously there has been much 
less interracial sexual activity there than some of the more 
sensational novels about the South would have us believe. 

No amount of school intermingling will alter these deeply 
ingrained taboos against interracial marriage. Therefore, it is 
very unlikely that school integration will lead to much social 
intercourse between blacks and whites. The tensions created 
by the forced intermingling tend to demoralize the students 
and make it even that more difficult for them to concentrate on 
work. Add these tensions resulting from strong social taboos, to 
the lowering of academic standards, and you get even more 
pressing reasons for parents to remove their children from the 
public schools and place them in private schools. The private 
schools restore academic standards and relieve the students 
and parents of the social tensions created by racial intermin- 
gling. A parent who sends his child to a private school may 
have to make financial sacrifices, but he feels that it is worth 
it to be relieved of the daily worries and anxieties inherent in 
the integrated situation. In the private schoo] the child is 
among classmates of his own race, and he feels free to know 
any child he wants to. On the high school level he can date the 
girls in his class, and he need not be afraid of offending anyone 
or of stepping on sensitive racial toes. Proms can be held with- 
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out social tensions, and sports competitions can take place 
without the thought that racial’ rivalry is involved. It is a 
healthier, tension-free atmosphere, in which academic 
achievement need not be compromised in the name of racial 
accommodation. Is it any wonder that parents are willing to 
pay for this? 

With the tremendous impetus given to the new private 
schools by the October, 1969, court order, I wanted to see how 
the new private schools were faring, how permanent they ap- 
peared to be, and the variety of forms they were taking. I also 
intended to look at some of the older schools. 

My first stop after Prince Edward County was Montgomery, 
Alabama, where the public schools had stoically obeyed the 
Court’s order and integrated without incident. On June 3, 1969, 
the Supreme Court had unanimously ruled that the Montgom- 
ery school system should be required to move toward the elimi- 
nation of recognizable Negro schools by assigning its teachers 
according to racial ratios set by the federal courts. So by Octo- 
ber, 1970, the school system was well mixed, 40 percent black, 
60 percent white. 

A number of small private schools had long existed in Mont- 
gomery. However, a number of newer schools had recently 
come into being. The largest was Montgomery Academy which 
had been started in 1959 in a former governor’s mansion in the 
center of town and now occupied a handsome set of brand-new 
colonial-style buildings on the edge of town. The school was 
designed to be a college preparatory school for the children of 
doctors, lawyers, military officers, businessmen, and state offi- 
cials. It was now a member of the National Association for 
Independent Schools, which meant that it had modeled itself 
after the traditional private day school of the north. It had 
started with an enrollment of 108 and a staff of 9, and now had 
502 students with a staff of 71. In September, 1971, student 
enrollment was up to 523. 

Students were admitted on their ability to do college prepara- 
tory work and entrance tests were required. 

I visited the school and was impressed with its spanking new 
facilities. The school had also acquired a new headmaster, 
James F. Adams, formerly of the Tatnall School in Wilmington, 
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Delaware, the kind of quality school Montgomery Academy 
might easily have decided to model itself after. I was told that 
the school had not been started to avoid integration, but to 
provide an academically superior preparatory school for the 
people of that area. 

It differed from Prince Edward Academy in that its tuition 
was considerably higher, its facilities more posh, its clientele 
representing a narrower but higher economic group. The 
school provided no buses, and students were either brought to 
school by their parents, rode in car pools, or, if over sixteen, 
drove their own cars. 

The emphasis was on academic achievement, with the chil- 
dren being taught to read by phonics in the first form. The 
whole-word, look-say, configuration, or whatever-else-you- 
want-to-call-it method, I was told, was used throughout the 
Alabaman public school system—which was reason enough for 
wanting to send a child to a private school. 

As for the school’s academic excellence, judging by its cata- 
log, which had some pretty horrendous errors in French, it had 
a way to go. They had obviously overlooked having someone 
who knew French proofread that paragraph. 

If the errors in the catalog left a bad impression, the names 
of the board of directors did just the opposite. They included 
Mrs. Winton Blount, wife of the Postmaster General of the 
United States, several bank executives, lawyers, and corpora- 
tion heads. The school obviously had the backing of Mont- 
gomery’s elite, among whom one would no doubt find a gener- 
ous sprinkling of sophisticated southern liberals, who would 
sooner have lunch with Ralph Bunche than with George Wal- 
lace. One could not accuse them of being any more racist than 
Ted Kennedy, who also sends his children to white private 
schools. 

It is perhaps too easy to poke fun at the white southern liberal 
who takes pride in keeping up with America’s spiritually pol- 
luted mainstream and who is at least as hypocritical about his 
racism as most northerners. What they especially do not like is 
the uncouth, direct racism of the George Wallaces and Lester 
Madoxes. 

But there is something refreshingly honest about the un- 
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couth, unsophisticated southerner: who tells you he does not 
want his child to go to school with blacks and tells you exactly 
why. There is no sense, he says, in bringing white children into 
close contact with black children since neither the whites nor 
the blacks have anything to gain by it—scholastically or so- 
cially. In addition, he does not like to be forced into doing some- 
thing which goes against his better judgment, endangers the 
safety of his children, and lowers the school’s academic stand- 
ards. He will tell you that he has nothing against blacks as 
individuals, but that he cannot stand them as a race. Northern- 
ers, he contends, are just the opposite. They cannot stand 
Negroes as individuals but love them as a race. It was, I 
thought, despite its simple formulation, a rather profound ob- 
servation. 

What he meant, of course, was that the average southerner 
was much closer to the individual black than the average 
northerner was. In the South whites and blacks worked to- 
gether, traded together, and often lived side by side in the small 
rural communities. Negro “mammies,” who brought up many 
a white child, are as old as the South. But perhaps because of 
this daily proximity, in which the Negro was a real, living 
personality and not merely an idealized liberal abstraction, 
rigid social barriers were required to keep the two races apart 
as ethnic identities, to give both black and white individuals 
sufficient group consciousness to restrain them from going 
beyond the prudent and sanctioned limits of friendly and affec- 
tionate relationships. 

In the North, however, where few whites ever got to know 
blacks well, Negroes were viewed in the abstract, as the per- 
secuted, unfairly treated minority, which accounted for the 
unwavering and almost automatic northern support of civil 
rights legislation, school desegregation in the South, and the 
summertime invasion of Dixie by hordes of middle-class north- 
ern college students and social workers dedicated to saving the 
Negroes from southern white oppression. There is nothing 
southerners like less than these immature, crusading, super 
do-gooders, who know as much about southern history as the 
average Eskimo and who believe that if it were not for white 
oppression there would be more black bank presidents, college 
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professors, composers, writers, inventors, and all-around gen- 
iuses than the country would know what to do with. 

The second school I looked into in Montgomery was the 
Stephens-Spear School which had opened in September, 1970. 
It was located in a modern building on a four-and-a-half-acre 
site near the city’s newest suburban shopping center, and it had 
a swimming pool. I got there at about five o’clock, unexpected, 
but was lucky to find the administrator, Mr. James Spear, still 
in the building. Mr. Spear, a well-groomed man of thirty-two, 
listened to my explanation of the nature of my visit, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction that I had decided to stop by. The school 
was proprietary—that is, owned by his wife, himself, and his 
wife’s uncle—and eventually he hoped it would make a profit. 
It had an enrollment of about 230 students. “My wife and I had 
been planning to open a school for some time—an elementary 
school only,” he explained. “But the availability of this prop- 
erty with its building and swimming pool made us go ahead 
with grades one through twelve. The integration order also 
gave us a faster start. I don’t think we would have had as big 
a first-year enrollment without it.” 

His wife, Sarah D. Spear, was principal of the school. She had 
the academic background and educational experience. His 
own background was in life insurance, and as administrator he 
was in charge of the school’s business management. 

It had taken them a year to prepare the school—to buy and 
remodel the building, which had been built in 1966 as a service 
club facility. In remodeling, they had lowered the ceilings, 
added carpeting, flourescent lighting, and reducting at a cost of 
about $35,000. The corporation which owned the school was 
capitalized at $500,000. 

He showed me through the building. The classrooms had all 
new student and teacher desks and chairs , blackboards, maps 
with plastic overlays, and other equipment at a cost of about 
$20,000. They had decided to buy the best available on the mar- 
ket. Good-quality equipment made a good impression on the 
parents and lasted longer. It was also more pleasant for the 
students and teachers who used it. Tuition was $600 a year for 
grades one through nine, $690 for grades ten through twelve, 
with students providing their own transportation. A large area 
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doubled in use as a lunchroom and auditorium. Their goal was 
to expand to a maximum enrollment of about 450 and to build 
a gymnasium. 

The curriculum met all state requirements, and phonics was 
used in teaching children how to read. Their goal was to de- 
velop a college preparatory program which would satisfy the 
entrance requirements of all four-year colleges. In order to at- 
tract a faculty of high caliber, they were paying them the high- 
est teacher salaries in the area. 

I asked Mr. Spear why they had not created a nonprofit, tax- 
exempt corporation. 

“J didn’t want to have to account to a board of directors for 
every decision I made. In this way we can do things the way we 
want to. We can make fast decisions and get things done. It’s 
much more efficient to run a business this way.” 

Did they have to pay taxes? 

“Yes,” he said, “we pay a one-thousand dollar school tax on 
land, sales taxes, and payroll taxes. But because our building is 
heavily financed we won’t have an income tax problem for 
some years. We can also take advantage of the depreciation 
schedules on capital assets.” 

He expressed great optimism about the school’s future. They 
were located, he pointed out, in the fastest growing part of 
greater Montgomery. New middle-class homes were being 
built all around the area, and the need for a good private school 
was great. In addition, they were getting students from military 
families stationed in the vicinity. The northerners apparently 
no more wanted to send their children to integrated public 
schools than the natives did. Unlike Montgomery Academy, the 
Stephens-Spear School made its admissions policy quite clear 
in its brochure, which read: “This is a private school and will 
not be integrated.” 

From Montgomery I went on to Demopolis, a small town of 
seven thousand inhabitants in Marengo County, in the western 
part of Alabama. Not that I had exhausted everything there 
was to see in Montgomery. There were other new private 
schools worth looking into in the area. But my real destination 
was Jackson, Mississippi, where, I had read, most of the more 
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interesting private school developments were taking place. 
Demopolis, however, was directly on the road to Jackson, and 
because one national weekly had made reference to a new 
school in that town, I decided to see what it was all about. I 
arrived there late at night, stayed at a motel, and appeared the 
next morning, unannounced and unexpected, at Marengo Mo- 
tors, the local Ford dealership, whose president, Frank David- 
son, according to the article I had read, was a “leader in the 
private school movement.” When a national magazine iden- 
tifies a southerner as a “leader in the private school move- 
ment,” you immediately think of a forceful, semiliterate bigot 
in his forties, big on brawn and small on brains, who might be, 
or at one time have been, a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. Davidson turned out to be as far from that image as 
possible. He was a middle-sized man in his fifties, mild man- 
nered, soft-spoken, and could have been a physician, a judge, or 
a school principal. He was friendly, cooperative, and quite will- 
ing to show me anything I wanted to see. I sat in his office, 
where many a customer, both black and white, had worked out 
the financial terms of a new car. In a town as small as Demopo- 
lis, you got to know almost everyone this way. I told him that 
I had read about him in a national magazine. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, naming the publication. ‘The reporter told 
me he was for integration, but I didn’t mind that at all. I 
thought I could teach him something he didn’t know. Demopo- 
lis is really a very liberal place. The races here have always 
gotten along well, and many whites want to preserve the public 
school system.” 

Then why did they decide to create a private school, I asked. 
Merely to avoid integration? 

“No,” he replied. “Any Negro child who qualifies academ- 
ically and can pay the tuition is welcome. We were concerned 
over the general deterioration of the public school academ- 
ically. This was going on even before integration. Then with 
integration on a fifty-fifty basis, there was the possibility of 
friction. A lot of people don’t want their children placed in a 
potentially dangerous situation. I don’t think we ought to be 
asked to sacrifice our children’s welfare and education for the 
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improvement of the underprivileged while the adults sit back. 
Our children have a limited number of years in school. We 
want them to get the most out of them.” 

Thus was explained the genesis of Demopolis Academy. A 
group of parents had gotten together and decided to establish 
the school. They had bought an old Masonic Temple, renovated 
it, installing air-conditioning, central heating, carpeting, wood 
paneling, and new lighting. All of the painting and carpeting 
was done by parents. “We have had a tremendous amount of 
volunteer help,” Davidson said. “Parents have literally dug 
ditches. Yes, we’ve done it all ourselves, every damn nickel and 
lick of work.” 

The new school had an enrollment of 207, with eleven full- 
time and four part-time teachers and two administrative staff 
members. The school’s present capacity was about 250 stu- 
dents, but they had set no limits on the school’s future growth. 
About 800 white students were still attending the public school 
—or “Federal school,” as Davidson called it. It would depend on 
how well integration worked out, and how well the public 
school maintained an acceptable academic standard whether 
or not many white students would continue to attend it. After 
a year of total integration and a year of private education, the 
parents would be in a better position to see which one they 
preferred. Meanwhile, Demopolis Academy was putting all of 
its emphasis on the quality of education. “We are known as an 
academic school,” said Davidson. “We want it to be exception- 
ally good. We are competing with the public school system. But 
we don’t want to harm it. We hired other teachers. And no 
pressure was put on anyone to withdraw children from the 
public school and enroll them in ours.” 

The new school was located on a side street a few blocks away 
from Mr. Davidson’s office, and he took me to see it. The build- 
ing was a large two-story structure with classrooms and ad- 
ministrative offices on the first floor and additional classrooms 
on the second. The inside was carpeted, wood paneled, and well 
lit. It had the smell and look of newness. There were also two 
long mobile-home units adjacent to the main building, which 
had been converted into four elementary-grade classrooms. 
The building had cost $12,000, the renovation about $20,000, 
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and the trailer $4,300 each, all of which had been paid for by 
contribution. The school was debt free. A church across the 
street was used for student assemblies and for chapel. 

Mr. Davidson introduced me to the young headmaster, Louis 
McBride, then showed me around the building, which was 
clean, bright, and pleasant. I saw the youngsters at work in 
their classrooms, completely at home and at ease in their new 
school, absorbed in their assignments. After the tour, I spent 
about forty-five minutes chatting with Mr. McBride. He was a 
University of Alabama graduate, in his late twenties, and had 
been chosen for the job more for his potential than for his 
experience. The new private schools were giving many young 
educators in the South opportunities which they would have 
never had in the bureaucratized public school systems. 

I asked Mr. McBride about the curriculum. He said they were 
using the state of Alabama course of study as the basic cur- 
riculum guide and as a minimum requirement. They were also 
using some of the state-adopted textbooks. But they had the 
freedom to choose any books they wanted. They were particu- 
larly proud of their phonics program, which was given the 
youngsters in the first grades. They were using the Lippincott 
Basic Reading series, which was one of the best phonics pro- 
grams available. He showed me a full-page article about the 
Lippincott program which had been printed in the first edition 
of the school’s newspaper, the Demopolis Academy News, 
which also served as a school guide for parents and students. 
The article very thoroughly described how the phonics system 
worked and why it was superior to the look-say method of 
teaching children how to read. I also noticed that the Academy 
News was full of ads from local merchants. 

“We get about $600 a month just from selling the ads in the 
paper,” McBride explained. 

I asked him about the community’s support in creating the 
school. 

“T wouldn’t have dreamed it could be done,” he said. “I would 
have never asked them to do what they did. Everyone volun- 
teered to do something.” 

I asked if the school intended to have a football team. No, the 
school was too small for that. While some of the larger private 
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academies in the adjoining counties were putting heavy em- 
phasis on developing football teams, in Demopolis they in- 
tended to concentrate on building a reputation for academic 
achievement. Eventually they hoped to get into baseball and 
basketball, sports much more suitable to the needs and re- 
sources of a smaller school. 

As the conversation with Mr. McBride ended, Mr. Davidson 
asked me if I had made any plans for lunch. I said that I hadn't, 
at which point he invited me to join him and the other mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the academy’s board of di- 
rectors who were about to have a luncheon meeting at a local 
hotel. 

“I think you might enjoy attending the meeting,” he said. I 
couldn’t have agreed with him more. The chance to actually sit 
in on an executive committee meeting of a new private school 
was more than I had expected or hoped for. I had had doubts 
about going on this trip without making advance preparations 
with the people I wanted to see, but now I realized that my 
instincts were right. By arriving unannounced and unexpected, 
no special preparations could be made in advance, and I was 
seeing things as they were. 

While driving to the hotel we discussed the relative merits of 
living in large northern cities and small Southern towns. “You 
won’t become a millionaire in Demopolis,” Davidson said, “but 
you will never find better people or have better friends any- 
where.” 

The hotel was typical of rural hostelry in this part of the 
South, not much to look at on the outside, but quite friendly on 
the inside. Davidson explained my presence to the other three 
members of the executive committee, which included Mr. 
McBride, the headmaster, whom I already knew, Austin Cald- 
well, chairman of the board of directors, and Mr. Joe Richie, the 
fourth member. None objected to my presence, and after the 
lunch was over, the business of the meeting began. 

The first item on the agenda concerned the problem of delin- 
quent tuition payments and how to handle them. I was tempted 
to interject what I had learned at Prince Edward Academy but 
decided that, as an observer, my job was to observe the execu- 
tive committee at work than to participate in its deliberations. 
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The second item concerned the homecoming, a social event at 
the academy. It was a matter of setting dates. The third item 
was about the insertion of an advertisement in the local news- 
paper announcing that Demopolis Academy was accepting stu- 
dents for enrollment in the next semester. They agreed to insert 
a nondiscriminatory clause in the ad, stating that all were eligi- 
ble “regardless of race, color, or creed.” This was being done in 
order to make it clear to the Internal Revenue Service that the 
school was being operated on a-nondiscriminatory basis and 
therefore was eligible for tax-exempt status. Critics of the pri- 
vate school movement might doubt the sincerity of Mr. David- 
son and his colleagues in formulating this nondiscriminatory 
policy. But they had taken a stand on the issue, and from their 
discussion I gathered that some of the school’s patrons would 
object. Nevertheless, they expected their decision to gain the 
approval of the majority. 

The fourth item concerned a forthcoming Parents and 
Teachers Organization meeting. The fifth item dealt with the 
academy’s future plans. Plans had to be made to add a twelfth- 
grade class in the next school year. It was also necessary to 
project a rate of growth. It was agreed, therefore, to form a 
permanent planning committee to deal with long-range plan- 
ning. 

The sixth item concerned the need for an athletic committee 
to work on the formation of basketball, baseball, and track 
teams. The seventh item was about the possibility of a land 
donation to the school. The eighth item concerned a fortticom- 
ing book fair at the academy, in which the library committee 
would collaborate with the Beta Club, a student honor society. 
Item nine dealt with the need for student lockers and where to 
put them. 

Item ten concerned plans for the Holloween carnival. While 
discussing this item, the subject of a school mascot and colors 
came up. The students wanted to call themselves ‘““The Rebels,” 
but it was decided that anything which smacked of the Confed- 
eracy or of white supremacy should not be adopted because it 
might antagonize their Negro neighbors and be misconstrued 
as something reactionary. There had been a race riot at an 
integrated football game in the adjacent county when the white 
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students started to sing “Dixie.” With race matters being so 
touchy, the academy was on the defensive. It had to convince 
the community that it was not a threat to the public school 
system nor was it a step backward in race relations. It was hard 
to believe that this was the state of George Wallace or that the 
founders of a new private school in Alabama had to apologize 
to the rest of the community for exercising their responsibili- 
ties as parents. Perhaps the people of Demopolis were just a 
little more sensitive about these things than northerners gave 
them credit for. 

The final item was a review of the school’s finances, which 
were in excellent shape. It was estimated that the year’s ex- 
penses would be covered by the revenue from both tuition and 
registration fees and that there would be no deficit. 

After the meeting, Mr. Davidson drove me back to my car 
parked near his showroom. I thanked him for his exceptional 
courtesies, and he thanked me for my interest. I left Demopolis 
with the feeling that, although the visit had been a short one, 
I had gotten to the heart of the community. True, I had not 
talked to any Negroes nor to any of the white parents sending 
their children to the integrated public school. But I had talked 
to those who had been the most misrepresented by the mass 
media, and in my mind a previously incorrect picture of people 
and motives was replaced by something much closer to actual 
reality. 

And now I would see what was happening in Mississippi. 


#/7Nine- 


In Mississippi 
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The road from Demopolis to Jackson is all-Interstate express- 
way once the Mississippi line is crossed. It is a very beautiful 
stretch of road through rolling, green hills. Traveling through 
the South one becomes aware that the southern states have the 
most elemental natural ingredients for future economic pros- 
perity—plenty of room, plenty of water, good climate, and a 
congenial, friendly population. It is always hard to believe that 
the people being maligned and misrepresented as ogres by the 
northern liberal press turn out to be the friendliest and most 
polite people you’re likely to encounter anywhere in this coun- 
try. Mississippi in particular has been so badly misrepresented 
by the liberal press that a northerner going there for the first 
time imagines he is entering a kind of morally depressed area, 
a place of violence, where he is liable to be shot at simply for 
having northern license plates on his car. 

The truth is that during my entire twenty-one-day trip 
through the South in a car with Massachusetts plates, I was 
treated with the greatest courtesy at every gas station, was 
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helped whenever I needed it always quite promptly and with 
goodwill, and was nowhere made to feel anything less than 
welcome. Nowhere could I find this so-called violent southern 
temperament which leads to lynch mobs, burning crosses, and 
other gestures of southern fury. In fact, what struck me most 
about the people I talked to was the lack of violence and hostil- 
ity in their personalities. That does not mean that there are no 
violent people in the South, no hooligans or criminals. But 
hooligans and criminals could not care less about education— 
public, private, integrated or segregated. 

The South also has its share of black criminals who are every 
bit as vicious as their counterparts in Philadelphia, New York, 
or Detroit, who perpetrate their crimes on both blacks and 
whites. Yet, there are no white lynch mobs in the South, no 
matter how ghastly the crime or lenient the court. The modern 
South shares the national tolerance for judicial leniency to- 
ward the hard-core criminal and recidivist. Southerners have 
grown used to seeing the law broken by mobs of demonstrators 
who were arrested by local police only to be later vindicated by 
higher courts. 

Jackson, the capital and largest city in Mississippi, is by 
northern standards a small city. Yet, because it represents the 
cultural, civic, and business center of Mississippi it seems 
larger than it is. It is a clean, wholesome-looking city, with very 
little evidence of the decay one finds in so many northern cities, 
large and small. The last ten years in Jackson have seen a 
remarkable suburban growth, complete with new sophis- 
ticated looking apartment complexes, well-designed shopping 
centers, attractive new homes, churches, and schools. Com- 
pared to northeastern cities, Jackson is roomy, unpolluted, and 
somewhat affluent. 

I arrived in the early evening, and after finding a good motel, 
decided to visit the Mississippi State Fair, which had just 
opened. If you ever want to get the feel of a community, a fair 
is the best place to get it, for there is where you see large num- 
bers of people, of all age groups, reacting spontaneously to hun- 
dreds of exhibits and sideshow attractions. You also become 
aware of the community’s values and interests. With Missis- 
sippi being a largely rural state, there were the usual livestock 
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exhibits and rows of beautifully preserved fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

The people, however, were the most interesting sight of all, 
and since the fair was integrated I got a chance to see both 
white and black Mississippians. The whites, for the most part, 
are the direct descendants of the original settlers, most of 
whom were of English stock and came from Virginia. Unlike 
the northeast, which has fair-skinned northern and western 
Europeans, olive-skinned southern and eastern Europeans, and 
an incredible variety of other peoples including the racially 
mixed Puerto Ricans, in Mississippi the whites are all fair- 
skinned and represent one ethnic group. There was probably 
some intermarriage with Indians in earlier times, but one 
hardly detects any racial traces of it. One sees many blond 
children. 

The Negroes, on the other hand, are very dark. I saw only one 
mulatto, a very light, attractive woman walking with a very 
dark Negro man. From a distance they looked like a mixed 
couple, and I noticed some heads turn for a second look. The 
absence of mulattoes is disconcerting for a northerner used to 
seeing them. Thus, in Mississippi, and in most of the South, the 
contrast between black and white is stark, obvious, and a bit 
unnerving. The large mulatto population of the north serves as 
a psychological buffer between the white and Negro races. No 
such buffer exists in the South, and therefore integration, if it 
does not result in confrontation between black and white, re- 
sults in voluntary social separation. However, in such a situa- 
tion, it takes very little to start a racial incident. This has been 
the experience in some communities where school integration 
was thought to be a great success. Most of the incidents seem 
to have been started by blacks, provoked by some unconscious 
acts by whites, who were not even aware they were doing any- 
thing to offend blacks. Whites have to develop a whole new 
sensitivity about black feelings, which they are slowly begin- 
ning to understand, but at the price of some very unpleasant 
incidents. 

As for the black loss of identity in an integrated school, there 
is no solution to this problem short of telling him that his iden- 
tification as a black man is of no relevance in an integrated 
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school. But he knows different. Unfortunately, the NAACP and 
northern liberals want to have their cake and eat it too: they 
want black pride and black identity at the same time that they 
want integration. Sometimes one gets the feeling that what the 
northern liberals really want in the South is not black equality, 
but black supremacy—if only just to teach the whites a lesson. 

There were only two small booths at the fair which were in 
any way related to the current school problem. One, sponsored 
by local liberals, distributed literature from the Mississippi 
Council on Human Relations, the National Committee for Sup- 
port of the Public Schools, and the Mississippi Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, all organizations devoted to supporting pub- 
lic education in Mississippi. The other booth had been taken by 
a new local private school from one of the suburbs as a means 
of raising funds. They were selling raffle tickets. I asked them 
about their school, the Madison-Ridgeland Academy, which 
had started operation in 1970. They had just constructed a new 
building, I was told, and I promised to pay them a visit before 
leaving the area. 

The primary reason for my coming to Jackson was to find out 
how the country’s first citywide private-school system was 
working. Whereas everywhere else, single private schools had 
been started, all run by single corporations, this was the first 
instance of an entire system being created, including five 
schools in five separate locations, with a total enrollment of 
over 5,000 students, or about 20 percent of the white student 
population of the city. This was the first attempt, to my knowl- 
edge, of a nonparochial private system endeavoring to satisfy 
the needs of mass education. If it worked here successfully, it 
could undoubtedly be successful elsewhere. 

The system was run by the Council School Foundation, 
founded in September, 1964, by members and officers of the 
Jackson Citizens Council, an organization created to rally 
white resistance to school desegregation. When President John- 
son signed the Civil Rights Act into law in July, 1964, it became 
apparent that massive integration would eventually be forced 
on the South and that the only alternative was private educa- 
tion. A study committee from Jackson visited Farmville, Vir- 
ginia, and investigated the operation of Prince Edward 
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Academy, which was only four years old at the time, returned 
to Jackson, and set up the Council School Foundation, which 
has its own charter and has no legal connection with the Citi- 
zens Council. 

The first council school, known simply as Council School No. 
1, was opened in September, 1964, with 22 pupils and three 
teachers in grades one through six. It was the first step. The 
foundation had chosen to number its first schoo] rather than 
name it, because it suggested the first of others to follow. “It 
would identify,” relates the foundation handbook, “in series, a 
system of schools as being a system, retaining the identity of 
the cause that gave them birth.” As a result, the schools, in 
addition to being identified by number, are also identified by 
their location. 

In September, 1965, Council School 1 Hartfield went to twelve 
grades, and its student body increased to 110. The first gradua- 
ting class in June, 1966, contained four members. In the sum- 
mer of 1966, a seventeen-acre site off McCluer Road southwest 
of Jackson was donated to the Foundation, and construction of 
Council School 2, known as McCluer, began. Classes started in 
September, 1966, with elementary grades only. At about the 
same time, because of a demand for private high schoo} facili- 
ties in north Jackson, a tract of twelve acres on Manhattan 
Road was acquired for the creation of Council School 3. Reloca- 
table buildings were purchased from the Jackson Separate 
Schoo] District in sealed bids, and within three weeks of its 
inception, Council School 3 Manhattan was in operation. 

The total enrollment of the 1966-67 school year was about 
200. In September 1967, enrollment climbed to 350, and Council 
School 2 McCluer expanded its program to twelve grades. In the 
1968-69 school year, the combined enrollment in the three 
Council schools reached the 500 level. In the next year, 1969-70, 
that enrollment climbed to a spectacular 3,000! 

How were they able to accommodate so many additional stu- 
dents in so short a time? The story is a marvel of organization 
and simple determination to meet emergency demands. There 
was no problem recruiting highly qualified teachers, many of 
whom gladly left the public school system. As for classrooms, 
the board of directors chose as a standard classroom building 
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a Mansard-type unit of simple, noninstitutional design, with 
some one thousand square feet of space, easily divisible into 
two classrooms or suitable for use as a single large unit if 
desired. These units, which were very easy to build, and made 
it possible to add classroom space at low cost as enrollment 
increased, could be grouped in clusters, or in any other ar- 
rangement suitable to the school. They were all on ground level 
and therefore easy to evacuate in case of fire, and they were all 
connected to one another by covered concrete walks. They were 
also air-conditioned and carpeted. The buildings could be built 
fast enough and in sufficient numbers to meet the sudden de- 
mand of 1969-70. In that year, Council School 1 Hartfield ac- 
commodated 155 students in six grades, Council School 2 
McCluer had 1,350 in twelve grades. It goes without saying that 
such rapid expansion has its problems. But, in time, as the 
situation becomes stabilized, these problems will all be solved. 

The next school year saw an equally spectacular growth, 
with 5,000 advance paid registrations for the September, 1970, 
school opening. To meet the educational and social crisis 
brought about in the Jackson area by the Supreme Court’s Octo- 
ber revolution, the foundation had decided to accept all qual- 
ified applicants, the final number depending on how fast they 
could build additional classrooms. The result was a crash con- 
struction program during the summer and the creation of four 
new schools for the system. Even so, several thousand appli- 
cants had to be turned away for lack of space. Many of these 
turned to other private schools in the area. 

Thus, in October, 1970, the time of my visit, the council school 
system was in the process of digesting two years of unprece- 
dented growth, reorganizing its resources, and looking forward 
to even further growth. For example, it was found to be more 
economical to close down Council School 1 with its limited 
facilities and shift its relatively small student body to Council 
School 3. Plans were made to build Council School 4 Plantation 
on a five-acre site in a northeast suburban area where there 
was a need for an elementary school. Council School 5 Central 
Hinds was under construction on a twenty-five-acre site south- 
west of the city in open country. It was to start with nine grades, 
and add grades ten to twelve as needed. Council School 6 Mag- 
nolia, a full twelve-grade school, was being built on a twenty- 
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seven acre site just beyond the western limits of the city, and 
Council School 7 Hanging Moss, also a twelve-grade school, 
was being built north of Jackson on a twenty-four acre site. 

Thus, the Council schools, by being located in a ring around 
the edges of the city, were able to serve the largest number of 
suburban patrons. By locating the schools in these areas, the 
foundation was also contributing to the future economic 
growth of greater Jackson. Developers and home builders were 
more likely to build in areas where such private schools al- 
ready existed. 

My first stop the next morning was at the Council School 
Foundation headquarters in Jackson to see its president, Mr. 
William J. Simmons, who, I had gathered, was the dynamic and 
forceful personality behind the foundation’s remarkable 
achievements. Unfortunately, he was away for the week, I was 
told, and I was greeted by Mr. C. J. Cain, superintendent of the 
council schools. Mr. Cain, an elderly gentleman, who had re- 
cently been appointed to the post, had been president of Hinds 
Junior College and later became administrator of tuition grants 
with the State Educational Finance Commission. Thus, he had 
had a good deal of experience with the private school people 
while the state tuition-grant program was in operation. The 
program, however, was rescinded by the federal courts in 1968. 

Unlike the modest quarters of the Prince Edward Founda- 
tion, the Council School Foundation was housed in a recently 
built two-story glass and concrete office building, with contem- 
porary furnishings, electric typewriters, and attractive young 
secretaries. 

Mr. Cain was quite willing to answer all my questions. How 
were they doing financially, I asked. Tuition covered operating 
costs, he said, but not capital outlay. They needed $1,750,000 to 
build gymnasiums, auditoriums, and cafeterias, and they were 
embarking on a capital-fund drive. How much was tuition? For 
grades through eight, tuition was $450 a year, payable as a $45 
registration fee and $45 a month for nine months. For grades 
nine through twelve the rate was a $60 registration fee and $60 
a month. Families which enrolled two or more children were 
given discounts. (In the 1971-72 school year, tuition was in- 
creased $5 a month for all grades.) 

What about scholarships? Did the foundation offer any? “Yes, 
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we have a regular scholarship application and we do a regular 
financial check up to see if there is a real need,” he explained. 
“We also have a good bit of work to be done around the schools 
by the boys and girls. We charge them full tuition but they can 
earn money with which to pay it.” 

We then got onto the subject of curriculum, and I was curious 
about textbook selection. “So far, we follow the state selection 
of textbooks,” Mr. Cain said. “The state is fairly conservative, 
but we do find some books we don’t like, particularly in social 
studies. We are going to have a screening committee to select 
our textbooks. The committee will have to read the books 
before making their selections. Meanwhile, we require our 
principals to be on the lookout for materials in the textbooks 
which they consider to be objectionable.” 

He also explained that the students bought their textbooks at 
cost and sold them back to the school at the end of the semester 
at a reduced price. The used books were then sold to the next 
incoming class at the lower price. I asked what did people 
who came to the foundation for advice on starting their own 
private schools wanted to know. “They mostly want to know 
what kind of an organizational set up will be free of federal 
control. The biggest problem of local people I found,” con- 
tinued Mr. Cain, “was that so many of them were not school 
people but business people. I always advise them to turn over 
the professional aspects of the school to a professional head- 
master.” 

Were the Council schools accredited? Council School 1 had 
been accredited in 1965 by the Mississippi Accrediting Com- 
mission, and all the council schools had been so accredited ever 
since. The state itself, he explained, had no law on accredita- 
tion. The Mississippi Accrediting Commission was a private 
accrediting agency run by the public school system. However, 
the legislature had passed a new law permitting private 
schools to set up their own accrediting agency, the Mississippi 
Private School Association, and authorized the creation of a 
state accrediting agency under the Board of Education which 
would grant accreditation to public schools and any private 
schools that applied. 

How many private schools belonged to the Mississippi Pri- 
vate School Association? About sixty was the answer. “You 
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don’t have to be accredited to join the Association,” he ex- 
plained. There were over one hundred private schools in the 
state, he said. The purpose of the association was to help pri- 
vate schools achieve and maintain a high standard of educa- 
tion. 

The achievement of high educational standards was essen- 
tial to the success of the private-school movement. They had to 
prove that they were better than the public schools if for no 
other reason than to prove their claim that integration led toa 
deterioration of academic standards in the public schools. In 
addition, parents who paid for private education expected it to 
be better than free public education. But not only were the 
private schools competing with the public ones. They were also 
competing with other private schools. Such competition made 
it mandatory for private schools to constantly seek ways of 
improving their performance. 

This, of course, is what I had traveled to the South to find out. 
Were the new private schools actually providing better educa- 
tion, or were they merely the “segregation academies” written 
about in liberal publications, providing semiliterate instruc- 
tion to a lot of confused children? 

Was Prince Edward Academy merely an exception? To find 
out, I drove out to the largest of the new council schools which 
had just opened in September, 1970, Council School 6 Magnolia. 
I found the campus, composed of a series of Mansard-type 
units, at the western edge of the city in an open stretch of land. 
The campus, which already had 600 students in its first year, 
showed the usual signs of recent construction. 

I explained the purpose of my visit to Mr. William Purvis, the 
principal, and he ushered me into his office. Mr. Purvis, in his 
early forties, had been an assistant principal in the public 
school system in Jackson, and was grateful for the opportunity 
to be principal of his own school at last. 

I asked what their projected maximum enrollment was. 
Maximum capacity was to be 1,700 students, and they would 
build additional two-classroom units as they were needed. 
Where did the teachers come from? Of the twenty-four teach- 
ers in the school, fifteen had come from the public schools, five 
from other private schools, and 4 were new to the profession. 
Of the six hundred students, about half had come from other 
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private schools which were less conveniently located than this 
new one. This school was built to serve the west side of Jackson 
and a rural area of about fifteen miles radius. 

Since Purvis had been in the public school system, I asked 
him if there had been a noticeable decline in the academic 
standards of the public schools in Mississippi during his ten- 
ure. The answer was yes, and he proceeded to list the factors 
which contributed to that decline. 

First, he said, the decline began about ten years ago at about 
the same time that the movement for integration got underway. 
Youngsters started to put less and less of the Spartan effort, 
necessary for good grades, into their work. Extracurricula ac- 
tivities got out of control. High schools went in for spectacular, 
semiprofessional musical comedies, which took many of the 
best students away from academic activities. Field trips began 
to get out of hand. For example, a Spanish class would plana 
trip to Mexico, and spend a good deal of time selling candy to 
raise money for the trip. All of these nonacademic pursuits, 
absorbing the energies of the top students, had a snowballing 
effect, and a significant drop in academic achievement was the 
result. With massive, forced integration, the situation had got- 
ten worse. 

I asked him what he thought was the most significant differ- 
ence between the public school and the private school that he 
had become aware of. His answer was not unexpected. It was, 
he said, the greater interest of the parents and students in the 
school. The parents had a vested interest in the school’s suc- 
cess, and so they took a more direct interest in what was going 
on. 

I asked about the reading program. Phonics, he said, was 
being used. The basic texts were chosen by the foundation. “We 
are in a developing situation,” he added, “and so, individual 
teachers have leeway regarding supplementary materials. We 
do specify sixteen credits as the minimum requirements for 
college entrance.” 

I asked about values and ideology. Does the school preach a 
segregationist ideology? Concerning values, the school offered 
a Bible course as an elective. It was voluntary. The school was 
entirely secular and nonideological. It did not attempt to indoc- 
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trinate its students on matters of race. As for religious rules, the 
school offered a Bible course as an elective. It was voluntary. 

I asked if there was any advantage to being part of a school 
system. Yes, there was, financially. The foundation handled all 
billing and the local school was relieved of much administra- 
tive work. What about the teachers? Were they satisfied? “Yes,” 
he said. “A teacher wants a situation in which he or she can 
teach. Too many public schools do not provide this situation. 
Here, however, we maintain a situation in which teachers can 
teach and they appreciate it.” The conversation with Mr. 
Purvis lasted over an hour. When it was over, I came away from 
Council School 6 with the impression that it was in sound 
professional hands. 

I also wanted to visit a council school which had been in 
operation for a while, and so the next day I drove out to Council 
School 2 McCluer, which had begun operation in September, 
1966, with about 80 students. It now had 1,725! The campus, 
located in a southwest suburban area, was extensive. Two brick 
buildings formed the center of the campus, with the smaller 
wooden Mansard units arranged in several rows around them. 

I introduced myself to Mr. Jack Withers, the young man of 
about thirty, who was the principal. He had been with the 
school since its opening, first as an assistant principal and then 
as principal. Previous to his experience with the council 
school, he had been a science teacher in a public school in 
another county. 

I asked him about the two brick buildings which seemed to 
form the core of the campus, in one of which his office was 
located. “These were the original buildings on the campus 
when we started,” he said. ‘““Then, because of our extraordinary 
growth problem, we switched to the two-room units because we 
could build them at a minimum investment and so many ata 
time to meet our rate of expansion. Each two-classroom unit 
costs about $8,000 to build, or less than $10 per square foot, 
including air-conditioning, chalkboard, etc. It takes two weeks 
and three days to put one up. They are extremely functional.” 

Did he have a free hand in running his school? Up to a point, 
he explained. The principals of the individual schools were 
fairly independent concerning instructional techniques. “The 
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Council leaves it up to us to do the best job. The board of direc- 
tors is composed of businessmen. They leave the professional 
business of teaching to us.” 

Again, I wanted to know more about the quality of education. 
How much better were they from the public schools, and spe- 
cifically in what ways? First, he told me, their classes were 
smaller, with about twenty-to-one student-teacher ratio. “We 
use traditional methods of teaching. Our main handicap is that 
we have kids from over forty different schools, and bringing 
them up to our level of academic achievement is a problem. We 
use our summer program to bring all of the students up to par.” 

How did they measure a student’s ability? “We use reading 
ability as a measure. We spot poor readers and put them 
through a phonics-oriented remedial course—using such in- 
struments as acoustaphones, reading pacers, tapes, control 
readers. In a six-week summer course we can get them up two 
grades. This course is. now voluntary, but we are thinking of 
making it compulsory. We have to sell this course to the par- 
ents. There is a $45 tuition fee for it.” 

What else were they doing? “We also try to work closely with 
the parents,” explained Withers. “All students and parents are 
interviewed before the student is enrolled, and we explain our 
system and our need for parent cooperation. We have tremen- 
dously better discipline than the public schools. Out of 1,300 
students only three have been expelled for disciplinary rea- 
sons. We deduct a point from their averages for tardiness, and 
we expect parents to do the disciplining. On the high school 
level, a conference with parents will usually do the trick. Actu- 
ally, these are the best kids I’ve ever worked with. The parents 
are good. They back us. 

“In addition, we have five periods a day instead of the cus- 
tomary six or seven 45-minute periods they have in the public 
schools. Usually one or two of these periods in the public 
schools are study periods in which the student is supposed to sit 
quietly in a study hall and study or do homework. But study 
periods in the public schools have become notoriously difficult 
to supervise, and most students manage to get through them 
doing as little studying as possible. 

“What we have done is made our periods fewer but longer. 
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Our periods last one hour and seven minutes. The first 45 min- 
utes is devoted to instruction, the last 15 minutes to study and 
special, individual attention. Since the teacher is still in the 
room, he or she can help the student if he needs extra coaching 
in that particular subject. It’s a very effective system. We also 
get better results from homework. Parents who are paying for 
education will see to it that their children do their homework.” 

About 75 percent of the students, I was told, went on to col- 
lege, many of them to Hinds Junior College because of its prox- 
imity and low cost. “We emphasize college preparation here,” 
said Withers. “We want to gain a reputation for academic 
achievement. Academically we have a slight edge over the 
other Council schools. This south Jackson area is mainly mid- 
dle class. North Jackson is sort of country club. As for teachers, 
we have a very dedicated staff, even though we pay them less 
than the Jackson public school system. Our capital outlays 
have been so great during these first years, that we’ve had to 
keep teacher salaries within a tight budgetary limit. The teach- 
ers understand this, and they accept less because their work is 
more satisfying here than in the public schools.” 

As for the future, the school was ready to expand if the de- 
mand required it. They were already planning to build a gym- 
nasium. There were as yet no cafeteria facilities. Lunch was 
supplied by a private catering service, offering sandwiches, 
hamburgers, and beverages. Transportation was also provided 
privately. 

It was difficult not to be impressed with all that had been 
done in so short a period of time. It was hard not to be impressed 
with the professionalism of the men who were building the 
new private system, with the soundness of their approach, and 
with the novel ways in which they had met the needs of the 
community. They were proving that mass, secular education of 
good quality could be provided by private means, at no cost to 
the taxpayer, and at reasonable cost to the parents. With such 
a remarkable beginning, there was little doubt that the system, 
as it stabilized itself, would improve. The federal government 
was prepared to pump millions of dollars into the integrated 
public schools to improve them, and other private schools 
would be competing for students. This would guarantee that 
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the Council School Foundation would never become compla- 
cent or permit standards to slacken. On the contrary, competi- 
tion would assure the system’s continued improvement. 

After leaving Mr. Withers, I decided to have a look at the 
private competition the council schools faced. The most nota- 
ble was Jackson Preparatory School, which had just opened a 
new campus in the northeast outskirts of town. The idea for the 
school was conceived in December, 1969; construction was 
started in April, 1970; and the school opened in September, 
1970, with an enrollment of 653 in grades seven through twelve. 
A completely new private high school had been created in ten 
months. A look at the new campus some miles beyond the city 
limits in open country gave some indication of the amount of 
work which had been done. A large, modern, one-story build- 
ing, the size of an industrial plant, had been built, and the 
structural steel fora new gymnasium was already in place near 
the main building. 

What was especially novel about Jackson Preparatory was 
the fact that it was a proprietary school, publicly owned by 675 
shareholders all of whom had purchased stock at $1,000 per 
share. It was the first example I had come across of a publicly 
financed private school by way of a stock offering. 

I had arrived well beyond dismissal time, but a football game 
was in progress at the adjacent football field, and I could see 
parents and friends rooting in the stands, about a hundred or 
so people, although the late afternoon was cloudy and chilly. I 
went into the building through the main entrance and caught 
Mr. J. L. Howell, Jr., the school’s superintendent, as he was 
emerging from a meeting in his office with some members of 
the board of directors. When I explained to him the nature of 
my visit, he said that he would be happy to chat with me but 
that he would be tied up for another half hour. Could I wait? I 
answered affirmatively, telling him that I would spend that 
half hour, if he permitted, looking through the building. I was 
most welcome to do so was his answer. 

Everything, of course, was new—the floor tiles, hall clocks, 
classroom furnishings. The quality of construction was the best 
I had seen so far in the new private schools. I looked into the 
library. Half the books were not yet on the shelves. Meanwhile, 
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some of the football players were using it as a dressing room. 
I wondered why they had not waited until the next season, 
when the gymnasium would be completed, before getting into 
football. But this was what the principal of Council School 2 
had called the country club area of Jackson, and perhaps the 
parents who had built this new school wanted to make sure that 
their youngsters were not deprived of anything in the switch 
from a public to a private school. They certainly would not be 
deprived of their football season. Besides, Council School 3 
Manhattan, which also served the north area of Jackson, had 
a strong football program, and perhaps Jackson Preparatory 
felt obliged to equal the competition. 

I went outside to have a look at the game in progress. The 
players seemed to be about fourteen to sixteen years old, but 
they were ramming into one another as if they were a lot older. 
There was a slim, fifteen- or sixteen-year-old player standing 
beside me watching the game. He was only half dressed in his 
uniform, and I assumed that he was scheduled to play after this 
game ended. He was shivering slightly in the chilly, damp air. 
I asked him how he liked his new school. He liked it, he said. 

“They play pretty hard, don’t they?” I commented. 

“Yes, sir,” he said with a tremor. “There have been three knee 
injuries already this season—requiring operations.” He said it 
in such a serious manner that I was not sure he meant it asa 
tribute to his teammates’ efforts in battle or was simply ex- 
pressing his concern for his own possible injury. I had heard 
about the southern mania for football, and I wondered if south- 
ern parents considered a football injury as much a mark of 
manhood and bravery as a wound on the battlefield. 

The boy watched a little longer, until his teammates called 
him back to the dressing room. In the stands, parents cheered 
their youngsters with the kind of seriousness that indicated 
there was more at stake in that struggle of scrawny teen-agers 
on the playing field than just a game. It reminded me of that 
famous quotation about the playing fields of Eton. 

I returned to Mr. Howell’s office just as he was having a final 
word with one of the departing gentlemen. After they were 
gone, he ushered me into his office, which was more richly 
furnished than the offices of the council school principals. I 
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asked him if there was any competition among the new private 
schools. “That’s what that meeting was about,” he said. “We 
need more capital and we are offering additional shares to the 
public at $1,250 per share.” 

I told him that this was the first private school I had come 
across which had been financed by a public offering. He was 
surprised to hear that. I asked him if he knew of any other 
schools similarly financed. No, he said, he could not think of 
any. “Your school may be historically significant in that it may 
be the first private school to be financed in this way. All of the 
other proprietary schools I know of,” I explained, ‘““were owned 
by one or a few individuals.” 

Somehow, from his reaction, I do not think he grasped the 
significance of what I was saying in terms of free enterprise. 
Although Mr. Howell, who was tall, lean, and tweedy, looked 
like a private school headmaster from New England, all of his 
prior experience, he related, had been with public education— 
for which he had the greatest respect. I asked him if he was 
known as the headmaster. He said the board of directors had 
asked him what title he wanted, headmaster or principal. He 
chose, instead, to be called superintendent. 

I inquired about how the corporation was run. Each stock- 
holder had one vote per share. There were twenty-one board 
members, and seven were replaced each year by election. How- 
ever, an executive committee of five did most of the work. 

How large did they intend to become? They wanted an enroll- 
ment of about one thousand. Tuition, he said, was $750 per year, 
plus a $50 registration fee. Students bought their textbooks and 
paid for other incidentals. Thus, their tuition was about $200 
more than the council schools. But it was also obvious that this 
school had the backing of a more affluent constituency. 

I asked if they had much volunteer help during construction. 
“We had doctors and lawyers digging ditches,” he said. “It was 
amazing.” 

He asked me if I had seen any of the other new schools. I told 
him I had been to the Council School Foundation. He seemed 
surprised. 

“They were very friendly,” I said. 

“You met Mr. Simmons?” 
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“No,” I replied, “he’s unfortunately out of town.” 

The only thing I could gather from his reaction was the im- 
plication that the people who had created the council schools 
were not quite the same as those who had created this school. 
I wondered if this were merely a repeat of the Montgomery 
Situation, in which the more affluent citizens tended to disas- 
sociate themselves from the middle-class segregationists. The 
Citizens Council had been identified in every liberal publica- 
tion in the country as reactionary and racist, and there was this 
sort of liberal, affluent elite in the South, somewhat sophis- 
ticated, and no more segregationist than their counterparts in 
the north—which meant that they supported integration in the- 
ory but sent their children to private schools. I could not know 
for sure if this were the case in Jackson. I would have had to 
stay much longer to find out. 

Mr. Howell had an engagement, and the interview ended 
before I could ask many more questions. But I was glad that I 
had made the visit. In two short days I had driven all over 
Jackson, seen white and black children playing on the fields of 
formerly all-white suburban schools, visited the State Fair, and 
spent hours talking to the administrators of the new private 
schools. I was beginning to feel that I was getting to know the 
place. But in my travel schedule I had allotted two days to 
Jackson, and there were other places I wanted to visit. 

The next morning, however, I decided to visit the Madison- 
Ridgeland Academy north of Jackson. I had promised the peo- 
ple at the fair that I would visit their school, and my conscience 
would have bothered me had I left the area without seeing the 
school. I got there at about nine in the morning only to find the 
school, from all outward appearances, deserted. The main 
door, however, was unlocked, so I went in. The design of the 
structure was similar to many others I had seen of the same 
cinderblock and cement construction. A long, wide corridor 
divided the building in half, with classrooms on both sides. It 
was utterly simple and functional. 

The only people in the building were two boys of high-school 
age who were sweeping out the classrooms. I asked one of them, 
a tall, blond youngster, where everyone was—at the State Fair, 
he explained. This was their day to visit the fair. I told him of 
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my visit to the school’s booth at the fair and of my promise to 
come out to see the school. I wanted him to tell his employers 
that I had been there. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in the gentlemanly manner which only 
southern youngsters seem to display toward adults and which 
is always a pleasant surprise to northerners. I asked him if he 
went to this school. 

“No, sir,” he said, stopping his sweeping. “This is an elemen- 
tary school. I go to Madison-Ridgeland High School.” 

Was his school integrated, I asked. He replied that it was, 
about half white, half black. “How do you get along?” I asked. 
“We stay in our group, and they stay in their group. Nobody 
wants trouble.” 

Did he prefer to go to a private school? Yes, he said, leaning 
on his broom, but this was his last year, and he felt that he 
might as well stick it out. “He goes to Council School 3,” he said, 
indicating his friend who was sweeping in a room across the 
hall. 

I asked if anything had in the school changed since integra- 
tion. 

“T play the trumpet,” he said. “But our bandmaster went off 
to a private school, so we don’t have band practice any more. 
I’m good on the trumpet, and I miss that.” 

Were the black kids scholastically proficient, I wanted to 
know. 

“They’re pretty dumb,” he said, smiling. 

“Have there been any incidents,” I asked. 

“One of the white girls told us that some colored girls pulled 
a switchblade knife on her in the girls’ room just to scare her. 
She sure was scared.” 

“Anything else,” I asked. 

“Well, there’s this one colored boy—he’s real crazy. He called 
up one of the white girls and asked her for a date.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She just told him no.” 

The South had come a long way. Legend has it among north- 
ern liberals that this sort of behavior would have been cause for 
a lynching ten years ago. But that was before integration. | 
asked the young man what his ambition was. He said he hoped 
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to become a lawyer. Had I chatted with him longer, the class- 
room floors would have never been swept. So I thanked him for 
answering my questions, wished him success in his studies, 
and went into the room across the hall to see his friend. 

This youngster, who was shorter and had dark hair, looked 
up when I came into the room as if he were expecting me. 

“T understand that you are attending Council School 3. How 
do you like it there?” 

“T like it a lot,” he said with a friendly smile, stopping his 
broom. 

“What do you like about it?” I asked. 

“The kids are nice.” 

“What about the teachers?” 

“They have good teachers, better than the ones I had in pub- 
lic school.” 

“Anything else?” 

“They offer more courses than the public school.” 

“How do you get to school each morning,” I asked. 

“By car pool,” he said. 

“What do you want to become when you complete your edu- 
cation?” I asked. 

“A psychologist,” he answered. I made some comments about 
the fascinating work being done in that field. He seemed to be 
eagerly awaiting my next question. But frankly I did not know 
what else to ask. I got the feeling that had I spoken to a hundred 
more young students in Jackson like these two, the answers 
would have been virtually the same. Undoubtedly, one would 
find exceptions. But they would, as the saying goes, merely 
prove the rule. 

What really struck me, however, was the fact that these were 
two average, good-natured youngsters who were no more capa- 
ble of racial hatred than their northern counterparts. They 
were, however, very much aware of the differences between 
the races in the simple and elemental way in which they iden- 
tified with their own racial group. 

In deciding whether a person is a racist or not, it really all 
boils down to whether one believes that racial differences are 
of any importance or not. Those who believe that they are not 
would be, in liberal eyes, classified as nonracist. Those who do 
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would be classified as racist. Unfortunately, the liberal classifi- 
cations make no allowances for degrees. Most people would 
consider the differences between the races to be of minimal 
importance in most economic and social matters. But when one 
comes to the question of marriage, a true nonracist would be 
that person who would place no importance whatever on ge- 
netic factors—which means that about 95 percent of all white 
people would have to be considered racist. 

Most white people believe that the white genetic line is a 
value worth preserving. Why? Because this line, like that of 
every other race, is the result of thousands of years and count- 
less generations of natural selective breeding. This particular 
genetic line has produced so many unusually gifted, talented, 
and creative individuals, whose collective genius has been of 
benefit to all of mankind, that one is almost bound by con- 
science to see that the line is carried forward so that the human 
race may continue to improve itself. 

There have, of course, been dictators who have tried to use 
the facts of genetics to create theoretic supermen. But no man, 
be he a dictator or a racial liberal, has the right to impose his 
own genetic theories on anyone else. Every individual who de- 
cides to marry should have the right to seek the mate of his 
choice. Individuals tend to choose of their own accord what 
tends to be right for the human species as a whole. If this were 
not the case, the human species would have long ago ceased to 
exist. 

In forcing total integration in the South, the Supreme Court 
is forcing the unmarried young people of two distinctly differ- 
ent races to commingle—in violation of the strong inhibitions 
which govern the social interchange between racial groups. In 
the civilized, modern city of Jackson, where two races have 
lived side by side since the beginning of Mississippi, great so- 
cial changes and ferment are taking place, partly because of 
economic development, partly because of the black man’s dis- 
covery of himself, partly because of the white man’s determi- 
nation to preserve his own values. It will take a long time before 
the new southern synthesis emerges. Meanwhile, from the 
point of view of private education, Jackson is easily the most 
interesting city in the United States. 


~Ten- 
An Interview in 


South Carolina 


hn ne | 


My stay in Mississippi was short, but the important questions 
which I had brought with me had been answered. There was 
a lot more to the “segregation academies” than the liberal press 
ever dared to report. That it took a personal visit to find this out 
merely confirmed what every conscientious writer knows: 
there is no substitute for an on-the-spot investigation, espe- 
cially when there are conflicting stories in the press and when 
there is a high degree of biased reporting. 

The seriousness with which the new schools approached the 
matter of academic standards was comforting to anyone who 
knew what was going on in the nation’s public schools. Also, the 
variety of organizational forms which the new private schools 
had taken advantage of gave them a financial flexibility which 
could be adapted to any local situation. One could use the non- 
profit format or the publicly owned corporation. Or two corpo- 
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rations could run a school, as in the case of a school in Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi, where Columbia Academy, Inc., the school 
itself, was a membership corporation operating on property 
owned by Columbia Academy Land Company, a nonprofit coop- 
erative. 

In general people chose that form of organization which per- 
mitted them to be free of federal control, enabled them to select 
their own enrollment, and provided a corporate vehicle for 
raising capital. Most of the new schools were organized as non- 
profit corporations with a view to saving money on taxes. I 
suspect that many such corporations were started without even 
investigating the possibilities of the proprietary format. It is 
understandable how this came about. Most of the schools were 
created by local citizens to serve a local community. As a com- 
munity effort, the nonprofit organization with its board of 
trustees and tax-exempt status seemed most appropriate under 
such circumstances. Once the local situation was stablized, 
these schools were not expected to expand beyond a somewhat 
fixed enrollment. The citizens had created the school not as a 
business enterprise but to provide a necessary service to the 
community. It was expected that a tax-deductible status for 
contributions would help the school raise capital. Yet, in most 
cases, the individual contributions have been small, permitting 
only minimal tax benefits to the contributors. In other words, 
the nonprofit format was chosen merely because others had 
done it before and because tax exemption seems to be such an 
obvious way to minimize operating costs. 

Jackson Preparatory, on the other hand, represented a dis- 
tinct and refreshing departure from the nonprofit format, and 
only time will tell which format serves the purposes of private 
education better. With profit-making schools, there is the prob- 
lem of accreditation. Some accrediting agencies insist that a 
school must be organized on a nonprofit basis in order to be 
eligible for accreditation. That is because the accrediting 
agency is a nonprofit, tax-exempt membership organization 
and is restricted by some rather vague and hard-to-interpret 
tax rulings from accepting profit-making schools as members. 
This, of course, is a very direct and unjustified form of discrimi- 
nation against free enterprise in the educational field. 
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In any case, accreditation is not overly important. Students 
get into college on the results of college entrance examinations, 
not on the basis of their secondary school’s accreditation. Ac- 
creditation merely means that a school meets the standards set 
by a particular organization and nothing else. Most parents do 
not have the slightest idea what those standards might be. They 
include such things as the number of books in the library and 
the size of an indoor gymnasium. An unaccredited school can 
be an excellent school academically. There is a great myth 
about the special value and meaning of accreditation. For ex- 
ample, it is not generally known that there are public schools 
that are not accredited. Yet this lack of accreditation does not 
stand in the way of a qualified student from being accepted by 
a college. More about accreditation in Chapter Fifteen. 

From Mississippi I drove back through Alabama, stopping off 
at Lowndesboro, a small community between Montgomery and 
Selma, to visit Lowndes Academy. This school, founded in 1965, 
had developed one of the best football teams in the state for a 
school of its size, and I simply wanted to see what it looked like. 
An article in a liberal magazine panning the “segregation 
academies” had mentioned the existence of this school in 
terms which made it impossible to visualize whether it was in 
a shack or a country store. This was typical of the articles 
which invariably left it up to the reader to visualize the physi- 
cal aspects of these schools in order perhaps to better suggest 
that they were of a temporary nature and would soon fade from 
the educational landscape. If you believed this, then it really 
hardly mattered what any of these schools looked like. Besides, 
if the reader did not know what something looked like, he 
might be more easily persuaded that it did not even exist. 

So I was surprised to find Lowndes Academy established in 
a concrete building which had formerly been a public school. 
What the state had abandoned as an inadequate and outmoded 
facility the academy had refurbished to provide itself with an 
excellent and permanent facility. The main hallway, with its 
impressive display case of football trophies, immediately let 
the visitor know how important a role football played in the life 
of the school. 

I was fortunate to find Mr. Malcolm Moseley, the school’s 
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principal and football coach, in his office. He looked like he was 
in his late thirties; he seemed a bit cautious about my interest 
but was by no means unfriendly. 

The school had an enrollment of 320 students and a faculty 
of 14. The school included grades one through twelve. The 
building was a former elementary school, and it was leased 
from the county by the Lowndes Academy Private School Foun- 
dation. There were two new buildings behind the old one, hous- 
ing the elementary grades. This old building housed the upper 
grades. The new buildings had been built by the foundation. 

Tuition was $40 per month for one child, $68 for two children, 
$78 for three. The academic program for the secondary school 
was college preparatory, and the academy was accredited by 
the Alabama State Board of Education. About 75 percent of the 
students, I was told, went on to college. Students came from 
within a radius of thirty-five to forty miles. Buses were pro- 
vided by the communities which had children enrolled here. 

The football program was paid for by an athletic fund 
derived from the sale of program ads and gate receipts. The 
team played other schools which were members of the Private 
School Athletic Association. There were thirty-one private 
schools in the association. In 1968, Lowndes Academy won the 
Class B state football championship. 

The Lowndes Academy team was called the Rebels, and un- 
like their sensitive compatriots in Demopolis, the people here 
had no compunctions about using this popular name. Commu- 
nity support of the academy and its highly regarded team was 
quite evident in the 120-page illustrated program published by 
the academy. Between photographs of the football players and 
the cheerleaders were ads from about three hundred mer- 
chants in Montgomery, Selma, Hayneville, Lowndesboro, and 
over a dozen other communities in the county. Thus, reports in 
the North that southern merchants resented the new private 
schools because they left families with less money to spend in 
their stores were utter nonsense. Many of the parents who sent 
their children to the new private schools were themselves mer- 
chants. 

As for student participation in the football program, there 
were 37 boys in the varsity squad, 23 in the junior varsity team, 
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and 35 “Little Rebels,’ making a total of 95 boys involved in 
football. Thirty-six girls, from seniors to “Rebelettes,” were in 
the cheerleader squads. Out of a total enrollment of 320 stu- 
dents, 130 were involved in some phase of the football program. 

I was not in a positition to find out to what extent the football 
program effected the academic achievement of the students. To 
do so, I would have had to interview the students and teachers. 
However, it was obvious that there was a danger that some of 
the new private schools would be no better than the public 
schools in devoting more time than they should to athletics and 
extracurricular activities. In the case of the private school, 
however, one knew where the responsibility for a school’s edu- 
cational performance lay: with the board of trustees and the 
parents who supported them. Each community which created 
a new private school was free to create the kind of schoo] which 
reflected the community’s—or the founding group’s—values. If 
a strong athletic program was what the parents, students, and 
trustees wanted, there was nothing to stop the school from 
adopting such a program. But it was the responsibility of the 
parents and trustees to see that the athletic program did not 
overly detract from the school’s primary educational purposes. 

Regardless of what one’s views were concerning school ath- 
letics, it was important to note that many of the new private 
schools were earning the respect and support of their com- 
munities on the strength of their athletic performances. A good 
football team with a spirited group of cheerleaders certainly 
enhanced a school’s reputation. For example, one of the young 
girls at Lowndes Academy, a fourth-grader, was the Alabama 
State Champion Majorette. In the world of baton-twirling, the 
name of Lowndes Academy therefore was to be reckoned with. 
Also, the very existence of the Private School Athletic Associa- 
tion was indicative of the growing stature and prestige of the 
new private schools in Alabama. 

From Lowndes County my intention was to go directly to 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, where I wanted to see Dr. T. E. 
Wannamaker, president of the South Carolina Independent 
School Association. This gentleman had been identified in the 
Saturday Review as an important leader in the new private- 
school movement, and I thought it would be interesting to get 
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his views. However, I decided to stop briefly in Birmingham to 
find out if anything of interest was happening in Alabama’s 
largest city. I visited the local chamber of commerce, as I had 
done in Jackson, and asked for information on the new private 
schools in the city. The lady at the desk curtly referred me to 
the telephone’s yellow pages as if to disassociate the chamber 
from any interest or connection with these maverick institu- 
tions. In Jackson, the chamber of commerce had furnished me 
with a thermofaxed list of the new private schools, but obvi- 
ously Birmingham was not Jackson. 

I did find out from another source, however, that one particu- 
lar suburban community, by the name of Mountain Brook, a 
privately incorporated entity on the order of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, was able to avoid integration because its school system 
was considered private and received no federal funds. Appar- 
ently, if you were willing to do without federal money, you 
could resist integration indefinitely. But the public schools of 
the South, like those everywhere else, were now so substan- 
tially dependent on federal funds for their operation that it 
really was quite accurate to refer to them—as the private- 
school people did—as the federal schools. 

I arrived in Orangeburg early the next day, which was bright 
and sunny, ready for my visit with Dr. Wannamaker. My notes, 
gleaned from the Saturday Review, told me that he was head- 
master of Wade Hampton Academy, so after soliciting direc- 
tions, I drove out to the school. Wade Hampton Academy, which 
was named after a Confederate general who later became gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, had been founded in 1964 by Dr. Wan- 
namaker and a group of Orangeburg citizens. Their model had 
been the Prince Edward Academy, which they had gone to see. 
With an initial enrollment of 293 students, Wade Hampton held 
its first classes in the rented quarters of a home and a church 
school facility. Describing that momentous first year, Dr. Wan- 
namaker wrote the following, which is taken from a speech he 
gave in 1966: 


The first year of operation far surpassed the expectations of all. 
... It was due to the advice and counsel which was given so 
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graciously by the Virginia group that led to the successful execu- 
tion of the Wade Hampton plan. 

By eliminating all vocational courses and de-emphasizing ath- 
letics, a complete college preparatory course of study was offered 
during this first year even though it necessitated physics in the 
linen closet and Latin in a bedroom. 

This college preparatory course of study was enriched in the 
lower school with conversational Spanish and in the upper 
school with college level extension courses and in both schools 
with full-time music. The proof of the pudding was in the tasting 
and here our three lone seniors and one junior who elected to do 
so were accepted in the college of their first choice this fall. But 
the test of last year’s accomplishments does not rest solely on the 
success of the three seniors and one junior, it has been equally 
demonstrated by the relative class standing of the students from 
Wade Hampton and those transfers into the school during the 
current year. This was dramatically expressed by a second- 
grade teacher, recently employed, who came into the office dur- 
ing the first week of the current session and said: “I can’t believe 
it. 1can draw a line down my class and on my left are the Wade 
Hampton students and the right are the transfers.” She then 
asked permission to notify the parents of afternoon classes for 
the transfers. 

Giving the devil his due, there can be little doubt that the 
unusual success of Wade Hampton Academy during its first year 
of operation probably resulted from a reaction to the opposition 
which developed during its formative stages. Besides those who 
expressed an interest in, and gave support to, the Academy, there 
developed a well-organized opposition group intent upon the 
sabotage of the school plan. As the battle became bitter, this 
induced a determination on the part of the loyal supporters 
which gradually increased to a degree sufficient to ‘““move moun- 
tains.” The Virginia group has forewarned our study group to 
expect this opposition to develop; but, even so, the proponent 
group was not prepared for the vehemence of the attacks. Look- 
ing back over those formative days it is rather amazing that the 
idea of Wade Hampton Academy survived these assaults and is 
currently in physical existence. ... 

While the arguments posed to the parents by the organized 
opposition were more academic in nature, the arguments to the 
prospective students against transfer revolved around extra- 
curricular activities—‘That Wade Hampton students would 
have no annual or class ring”—“That there would be no Junior- 
Senior reception with only three seniors’”—‘“‘That graduation was 
bound to be a bore with such a small number participating” — 
Needless to say, all of these matters which were of grave concern 
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to the students became accomplished facts before the year was 
over and it was said that our graduation exercises were equally 
elaborate and dignified as but far more enjoyable than most col- 
lege ceremonies. 


Dr. Wannamaker had written that in 1966. This was now 
1970, and the impressive campus I was looking at had three 
large brick buildings and a brand-new gymnasium. The school 
buildings were all one story high, clean, and simple in design. 
There was an upper and a lower school, with a total enrollment 
of seven hundred students. 

I went to the school office and asked for Dr. Wannamaker. I 
was told that he could be found at Willington Academy, a new 
school, a short distance away, of which he was now president. 
So I returned to my car and drove the mile or so down a country 
road until Icame to Willington Academy. The school was a new 
one-story concrete building in the middle of a wide, open field. 

I went to the office and asked for Dr. Wannamaker. He was, 
I was told, at the dentist, but was expected back shortly. While 
I waited I inspected the notices on the bulletin board. Among 
them was a list of the private schools which were members of 
the Independent School Athletic Association of South Carolina. 
I copied down the list, which included the names of fifty-one 
schools. There was, as far as I knew, no such list available to 
the general public, and the few schools mentioned in the vari- 
ous magazine articles I had read were not necessarily the most 
interesting ones. Obviously, much more investigation was 
necessary before the full impact and significance of the new 
private-school movement could be understood or appreciated. 

Dr. Wannamaker finally arrived, and after I told him the 
purpose of my visit, he very cordially invited me into his office. 
Probably in his sixties, Dr. Wannamaker had a round, florid 
face, white silky hair, and had that slight air of breathlessness 
characteristic of heavy people. 

I told him that I had read about him in the Saturday Review 
which had said that he was headmaster of Wade Hampton. 

“That article was full of inaccuracies,” he said with a smile. 
“In fact, I wrote them a letter correcting nine misstatements of 
fact. They didn’t publish it, of course. I have a copy of it, if you’d 
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like to read it.” I said that I would, but he told me that the copies 
were in his office in town, which was also the office of the South 
Carolina Independent School Association, and that we could go 
there later. 

I asked him what his connection was with Wade Hampton 
Academy, and he said that he had been president of the school 
but had left in order to head up Willington Academy which had 
opened in September, 1970. He was, however, still a member of 
the board of directors of Wade Hampton. 

Why, I asked, had they created a second private school in 
Orangeburg when they already had a well-established one in 
operation? Couldn’t Wade Hampton have absorbed the 285 stu- 
dents who were enrolled at Willington? It could have, he ex- 
plained. But it seemed that an enrollment of 700 was a very 
comfortable and workable student body, and Wade Hampton 
had already reached that level. Also, it was a question of family 
differences. These schools were really family schools, sup- 
ported by different sets of families, with two different philoso- 
phies on how to run aschool. There were enough resources and 
enough room in the community to permit two schools, both 
including grades one through twelve, to exist.' 

I was impressed by this remarkable show of interest in edu- 
cation by so many parents willing to assume the burdens of 
creating their own schools. Orangeburg had a population of 
nineteen thousand. The racial mix in the public schools was 
about 60 percent black, and 40 percent white. 

“The concern of the parents is with the quality of education,” 
he said. “At first we thought that the parents put their children 
in the academy for race reasons. But we discovered that if the 
child didn’t do well, the parents took him out. It isn’t so much 
integration to be feared but the deterioration of the educational 
process due to integration. We were therefore ready for private 
education in this community from that point of view alone.” 

I wanted to know what they had done to improve the quality 
of education. The major difference between the independent 


1In the 1971-72 school year Wade Hampton’s enrollment climbed to about 900 
and Willington’s to 602, far beyond the projections of the schools’ founders. In 
addition, Willington had added a new pre-school section. Tuitions at both 
academies, however, remained the same despite inflation. 
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and the public schools was curriculum, he explained. “We 
have stuck to college preparatory training. Vocational train- 
ing has been eliminated from the private schools. We are de- 
emphasizing sports. We hope we never have a football team. 
We have soccer and basketball, which we consider appropriate 
to our kind of schools. Only three of the 65 schools in the South 
Carolina Independent School Association have football teams.” 

I began to wonder how much discussion had gone on between 
the pro-football forces and the pro-academic forces. If this is 
what the parents of the South were now arguing over, it was a 
healthy and significant turn of events. The question, for many 
parents, was no longer “Should I send my child to the inte- 
grated public school or the private school?” but “What kind of 
a private school is best for my child’s education?” 

“We are supported mainly by the middle-income group,” he 
continued. “The affluent people in the South have always sent 
their children to boarding schools out of state. But the middle 
income group wants better education than they’ve been getting 
in the public schools. At Wade Hampton, over 90 percent of the 
graduates enter college. The average for Orangeburg as a 
whole is 50 percent. For the state as a whole the average is only 
30 percent.” 

It suddenly occurred to me that Dr. Wannamaker had iden- 
tified the really potent reason why the new private schools were 
receiving such strong middle-class support throughout the 
South. The middle-income group wanted, and could afford, bet- 
ter college preparatory education than the public schools were 
providing. But the commitment to public education had been 
so strong that it took massive total integration to make the 
middle class realize that the public schools were a hopeless 
cause, no longer capable of providing the education their chil- 
dren needed to prepare for the professions and careers they 
intended to pursue. These parents were not interested in the 
sociology of race mixing, even though many of them may not 
have had anything against integration per se. Nor were they 
interested in using the schools as a proving ground for exercis- 
ing someone else’s idea of morality. They were interested in 
schools solely for their educational functions. There were, how- 
ever, too many liberals who simply refused to believe that 
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southern parents were really concerned about education. Yet, 
every day that I remained in the South, I was getting more and 
more irrefutable evidence that they were. 

The evidence was not only in the new school buildings rising 
all over the South and the millions of dollars invested in their 
construction and operation, but in the continued financial sup- 
port which was required of each family which had had to rear- 
range its financial priorities to assume the new burden of pri- 
vate education. But the rewards were being reaped in the form 
of better scholastic records, greater pride, a reassertion of par- 
ental responsibility, better community spirit, and, above all, an 
improvement in student attitudes toward the whole process of 
education. 

I asked Wannamaker what would happen if the public 
schools were permitted by the Federal government to revert 
back to their preintegration ways. Would the private schools 
lose their constituency and have to close their doors? His an- 
swer was quite interesting. “I don’t think these parents would 
ever go back to the public schools. Now that they’ve had a taste 
of real community control over their own schools, I don’t think 
they’ll ever want to give that up. This direct involvement is 
worth more than the cost.” 

I wondered if he were not being overly optimistic. But then 
he was talking about those parents who were interested in edu- 
cation. The apathetic ones would be the last to put any efforts 
into the creation of their own school. 

“What about those parents who were still sending their chil- 
dren to the public schools? What was their reasoning?” I asked. 

“Some people can’t afford the private school and don’t want 
to accept financial assistance. Others can afford it but prefer to 
continue sending their children to public schools. Some of 
them have accepted integration as a challenge and want to give 
it atry. The churches have been influential in selling this point 
of view.” 

It was becoming more and more obvious to me that the 
1971-72 school year would indicate to what extent the parents 
who sent their children to the integrated public schools were 
satisfied with them. From what I had seen and heard, I could 
not anticipate any wholesale return to the public schools from 
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those already in the private schools. I had the feeling that more 
parents would give up on public education and move to the 
private sector, especially now that there were more private 
schools to choose from. In addition, I wondered to what extent 
the private school would begin to add to the social status of 
those who sent their children there. One might suffer a certain 
loss of esteem in one’s neighbor’s eyes if one was not concerned 
enough with the safety and education of one’s child to send him 
to a private school. This psychology might easily take hold 
among the adults. As for the children, those still in the public 
schools might begin to wonder if their parents loved them less 
than the parents of those who were sent to private schools. All 
of these interesting psychological and social factors would 
come into play in the next few years. 

As for young parents, ready to enroll their children in school 
for the first time, they would no doubt take long, hard looks at 
both the public and private schools. Most of them would choose 
the latter. Why? Because parents in general, tend to want the 
best for their children. Would they be able to afford it? Perhaps 
not immediately. They would have to adopt a whole new set of 
financial priorities. What would be more important, a bigger 
car or a better education for Johnny? Adjustments would have 
to be made all the way down the line. Christmas gifts would 
change. Grandmother might provide next year’s tuition for 
Johnny as a gift instead of U.S. Savings Bonds. In addition, 
young families would begin to plan ahead, putting money aside 
for toddlers whose tuition fees could be anticipated. It would 
not be the first time that the South had adapted itself to a new 
set of circumstances. 

Meanwhile, the private schools themselves would be under 
constant pressure to keep costs down. There would be little 
money to spare for frills and nonessentials. I asked Wan- 
namaker about this problem. “We are trying a variety of tech- 
niques to reduce costs. Teacher costs absorb over 85 percent of 
our budget. So we are using educational television tapes to cut 
down on some of this cost, and also teacher aides whenever 
possible.” 

I asked how much the building cost. The answer was $140,000 
of which $90,000 was raised among the school’s supporters, the 
rest obtained from a bank. The cost of the building, which had 
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about sixteen thousand square feet of space, came to about $10 
per square foot. The design had been made for the South 
Carolina Independent School Association and was available to 
prospective new schools for a fee of $500. The building had 
fourteen classrooms, a library, children’s washrooms, office 
space, and a teachers’ lounge. The school intended to build a 
gymnasium, a chemical and science lab building, and an addi- 
tional classroom building. All of these plans were projected 
against a maximum enrollment of about seven hundred, which 
Wannamaker considered to be the ideal size of such a school. 
Special features of the school design included wide corridors, 
recessed doors, and individually controlled heating and air- 
conditioning in each classroom. 

Tuition was $400 per year, payable in four quarterly install- 
ments. Some parents, however, paid on a monthly basis, anda 
few by the week. Books were furnished free and returned at the 
end of the term. However, students paid for workbooks which 
ranged in cost from 57 cents to $1.52. 

Barbecues provided an excellent vehicle for raising funds for 
student grants in aid. Anyone on a scholarship, however, was 
expected to pay at least $25 of their own money toward the 
tuition. 

Teacher starting salaries were about the same as the public 
schools, but lengthy service salaries were lower. Teachers, 
however, were relieved of such unwelcome chores as bus or 
cafeteria duty. All the students brought their lunches, so the 
school was not burdened with kitchen problems, and there 
were no complaints about the food. There was excellent per- 
sonal food-carrying equipment on the market for the students’ 
use. 

I asked if the school was accredited. Dr. Wannamaker 
smiled. This was supposed to be one of those embarrassing 
questions, he commented, which the new private schools were 
unable to answer satisfactorily much to the glee of the opposi- 
tion. The school was not accredited, he said, because accredita- 
tion was not necessary: “Actually, it’s easier to get accreditation 
than to answer why you’re not. Few people understand the 
accreditation process.” 

The other embarrassing question, he proceeded to relate, 
which was often asked by supporters of the public schools was 
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whether or not one had a teacher-retirement program. His an- 
swer to that was also no. 

‘Most teachers don’t care about retirement programs if they 
have to pay for them. Most of our teachers are women and they 
depend on their husbands for support. We’ve had poor luck 
with young male teachers—with some exceptions, of course.” 

What qualifications did they require of their teachers, I 
asked. “We require teachers to have college diplomas from 
recognized colleges, not necessarily from a teachers college. 
Actually, our best source of teachers has been that group of 
qualified retired teachers who left the profession at an early 
time because of marriage or children, but now are ready to take 
it up again.” 

I asked about administrative responsibility. In what way did 
the private schools differ from the public ones? “Well,” he said, 
“the trustees of the public schools do not run the public schools. 
The superintendent does. In the private school, the board of 
directors or trustees do run the school. They hire the headmas- 
ter who carries out their policies. The headmaster has to ask for 
everything. Most private school boards of directors, or their 
executive committees, meet once a week and they discuss mi- 
nute details.” 

I thought of the meeting at Demopolis, which had given me 
an idea of what local community control of a school really 
meant. What parents would, indeed, give this up after having 
had a taste of it and surrender their parental prerogatives to 
unresponsive school boards, superintendents, and state educa- 
tional bureaucracies? The bureaucrats owed their allegiance to 
the state, which was supported by all the taxpayers and not 
merely by one group of parents. 

I then turned to the list of schools I had copied and asked Dr. 
Wannamaker if he could tell me something about each one. As 
president of the South Carolina Independent School Associa- 
tion, he was probably the one man in the state who had either 
visited them all or at least knew something about each one. He 
said he’d be delighted to comment briefly on each one, and so 
I started down the list. 

It took about forty-five minutes to cover the list. With some, 
Dr. Wannamaker’s comments were short and descriptive. With 
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others he went into greater detail. About half had been started 
in 1964 and 1965, at the time of the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Law. The rest were new, created as a result of the Octo- 
ber, 1969, Court order. 

Here is the list of schools, as I copied it, with their locations. 
Anyone who is interested in starting a private school might do 
well to spend an instructive and enriching week or two in South 
Carolina visiting some of these schools to get an idea of what 
can be done by ordinary citizens once they set their minds to it. 
I am not including Dr. Wannamaker’s comments simply be- 
cause I did not have the opportunity to see the schools for my- 
self and the comments were too general to be of any real use to 
the reader. All of the towns, of course, are in South Carolina: 


Beaufort Academy Beaufort 
John C. Calhoun Waterboro 
Jefferson Davis Academy Blackville 
Wade Hampton Academy Orangeburg 
Patrick Henry Academy Estill 

Sea Pines Academy Hilton Head Island 
Sandy Run Academy Gaston 
Calhoun Academy St. Matthews 
Thomas Heyward Academy Ridgeland 
Willington Academy Orangeburg 
Heritage Hall Norway 
Bowman Academy Bowman 
Travis Academy Swansea 
Lord Berkeley Academy Moncks Corner 
Christian Academy Manning 
Clarendon Hall Summerton 
College Preparatory Charleston 
Dorchester Academy St. George 
Francis Marion Academy Heminway 
Summerville Academy Summerville 
Williamsburg Academy Kingstree 
Winyah Academy Georgetown 
The Country Day School Meggett 
Holly Hill Academy Holly Hill 


Sea Island Day School 
Coastal Academy 


John’s Island 
Myrtle Beach 


The Carolina Academy Lake City 
James F. Byrnes Academy Florence 
Roy Hudgens Academy Lynchburg 
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Robert E. Lee Academy Bishopville 
Marlboro Academy Bennettsville 
Pee Dee Academy Mullins 
Thomas Sumter Dalzell 
Wilson Hall Sumter 
Byrdtown Academy Hartsville 
Cheraw Academy Cheraw 
Thomas E. Hart Academy Hartsville 
Darlington Academy Darlington 
Salem, Inc. New Zion 
Catawba Academy Rock Hill 
Gaffney Day School Gaffney 
James H. Hammond Columbia 
Joseph Kershaw Academy Camden 
Newberry Academy Newberry 
Richard Winn Academy Winnsboro 
Glendale Spartanburg 
Francis Hugh Wardlow Edgefield 
Beverly Hills Christian School Anderson 
Cambridge Academy Greenwood 
James Butler Bonham Academy Batesburg 


Some of these schools have elementary grades only; others go 
from one through twelve. A few are only college preparatory. 
Some are affluent and charge high tuition fees; others are rural 
with lower fees. Enrollments vary, of course. Some schools are 
particularly outstanding academically, and some have out- 
standing headmasters. Most are nonprofit corporations, but one 
or two are proprietary. 

To plan a visit to some of these schools, it would be a good 
idea to start in Orangeburg where there are two excellent 
schools to look at as well as Dr. Wannamaker and the South 
Carolina Independent School Association to advise you on what 
other interesting schools to visit. Plan on visiting one school a 
day. It is possible but difficult to visit more. The purpose of the 
trip should be to find out what you need to know to make your 
tasks back home easier. To get the most out of your visits, take 
copious notes, because it is easy to forget details given to you 
verbally once you leave. At the end of the day, write a summary 
of what you have learned, and if any questions remain unan- 
swered or crop up, ask them the next day. If something you see 
or hear about being done is not self-explanatory, ask why it is 
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being done that way. Sometimes it may be due to a local situa- 
tion which would not at all apply in yours. All in all, a week of 
such investigation will be tremendously helpful to you in creat- 
ing your own school. 

Before ending the interview with Dr. Wannamaker, I asked 
him about the South Carolina Independent School Association. 
He told me that it had been organized in 1965 with thirteen 
schools and that now it had about sixty member schools. The 
purpose of the association was to set standards for the new 
private schools and to permit a more fruitful exchange of ex- 
periences. “We are an accrediting body,” he said. “The associa- 
tion has been given the sanction of the state legislature to eval- 
uate its own schools. We are also preparing to organize a 
National Association of Private Schools.” 

I asked him in what way would it differ from the National 
Association of Independent Schools based in Boston. “Ours will 
be an accrediting group,” he said. “Also, it will have a public 
relations function. There have been too many smear articles in 
the press about the new private schools and we have been given 
a bad name. We want to correct this.” 

Dr. Wannamaker then showed me through the building, 
after which we drove to Wade Hampton Academy to see the 
new gymnasium. The large brick building had been given to 
the academy as a gift by a wealthy donor. It was really a combi- 
nation gymnasium-auditorium, with foldaway bleachers for 
athletic events and a curtained stage up front for concerts and 
theatrical performances. The building also provided shower 
facilities, locker rooms, and music practice rooms. 

The tour of the campus ended just as the school day was over, 
and I was able to see the seven hundred or so students, with 
books underarm and the usual high spirits of young people 
released from school and enjoying good weather, board their 
buses, cars and station wagons for the ride home. It was this 
happy sight of clean-looking, neatly dressed youngsters which 
must have always made those who had done the work feel that 
it had all been more than worthwhile. 

Invariably, the youngsters in these new schools were always 
more neatly dressed than their public school counterparts. The 
new schools insisted on appropriate school dress. For example, 
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here is what Council School 2 McCluer prescribed to its stu- 
dents in its handbook, under the heading “General Appear- 
ance”: 


Boys must have an acceptable hair cut. Side burns must not 
come below the point of attachment of the ear lobe. Hair must 
not be excessively long. Boys must wear socks and keep their 
shirt tails in at all times. 

All girls must wear dresses or culottes of an acceptable length. 
No mini skirts, scooter skirts, shorts, slacks, or stretch pants, etc. 
will be permitted on the campus. 

In case of doubt as to the acceptability of clothing or hair the 
administration will be the final authority. All students must 
dress and act in a manner that is becoming to a lady and gentle- 
man. No profane language will be permitted on campus. 


Most of the schools I visited had similar dress codes. 

We then drove to Dr. Wannamaker’s office in town where he 
gave me copies of several of his speeches, the letter to the 
Saturday Review, and a copy of Wade Hampton’s yearbook. 
The yearbook was called Rebel, and a silhouette of a Confeder- 
ate soldier was the simple design on its cover. 

Later that night, as I leafed through its glossy 152 pages, 
crammed with excellent candid shots of students, teachers, and 
events, as well as the usual formal photos of the student body, 
I wondered if any of the writers of those smear articles had ever 
bothered to look at a yearbook such as this one. It was a year- 
book any student, teacher, or parent could have been proud of, 
recording one year in the life of a school—that peculiar West- 
ern institution which represents the highest civilizing force of 
any community. I had no doubt that the civilizing force of the 
people of Orangeburg had been greatly strengthened by the 
creation of Wade Hampton Academy. 

Thus ended my trip to the South. Two days later I was back 
in Boston, but with a knowledge and understanding I would 
never have been able to obtain in any other way. I reviewed the 
points of criticism which the liberal professors had enume- 
rated in their pamphlet of 1959, described in a previous chap- 
ter, to see if what they had warned about “unscrupulous 
parents and school personnel” had come to pass. “For it is naive 
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to assume,” they wrote, “that the fine private schools of high 
standards and integrity—such as we are familiar with at pres- 
ent—will be typical of the schools which would proliferate in 
a time of mass private education. The opportunists, ever ready 
to bilk the naive, the gullible, and the untrained person, will 
find fat pickings. Many parents, not seriously concerned with 
education or badly pressed financially, will find ways to use the 
money for other purposes.” 

Of course, they wrote that when the possibility still existed 
that the states would have tuition grant programs. Whether or 
not the tuition-grant programs would have initiated wide- 
spread misuse of such funds is now pure speculation. In any 
event, during my travels, I came across no “opportunists” after 
“fat pickings,” and the parents who were not seriously con- 
cerned with education were not the ones who were starting the 
private schools. As for academic standards, while few of the 
new private schools were southern versions of Choate, An- 
dover, or Exeter, their academic standards were higher than 
the public schools and their tuition fees a lot lower than the 
famous prep schools of the Northeast. Also, the very schools I 
had visited, of which the academic qualities had so impressed 
me, were the very schools denigrated by the liberal press. 

What had impressed me most was the quality of the schools 
at this relatively early stage of development, when there was 
still so much building to be done. What had equally impressed 
me was the caliber and professionalism of the people involved 
in the new private school movement. These were, essentially, 
the best educated, the best qualified, and the most concerned 
people in their communities. Also, the priceless ingredient of 
community spirit, awakened by this revolution, was a force to 
“move mountains,” as Dr. Wannamaker had put it—a force 
which the liberals had chosen to ignore or underestimate in 
their endless racially-obsessed nit-picking. 

Above all, the new academic spirit among the students, the 
new respect for scholastic achievement, the new sense of intel- 
lectual curiosity, bode well for the country’s future. The era of 
extracurricular extravagance, of nonacademic frills and frost- 
ing, of mindless makework and basket-weaving, which had 
substituted so long for real education, was about over. These 
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were things none of the private schools could afford and no 
parents would pay for. But perhaps even more significant for 
the nation as a whole was the demonstration, through these 
efforts, that parents were still free to control their own chil- 
dren’s education, and that the government with its educational 
monopoly had simply perverted beyond recognition the origi- 
nal purposes of the schoolhouse. Parents, who really cared, 
were not as powerless before this state monopoly as they once 
believed themselves to be. They no longer had to submit ab- 
jectly to the programs and social theories of an arrogant educa- 
tional bureaucracy which constantly bit the taxpaying hand 
that fed it. The monopoly had been broken throughout the 
South, and the fresh air of competition was adding a new vital- 
ity, anew freedom, a new challenge to American education. It 
was inevitable that the benefits of this new freedom would in 
time become known outside the South. When it did, American 
education would begin to achieve far greater heights than 
would have ever been thought possible. 

It would perhaps be appropriate to end this chapter on this 
note of optimism. However, I came across something which so 
wildly illustrates everything which has been said about the 
liberal myopia and its influence on America’s vision that it 
deserves a special place in this story. Shortly after the end of 
my trip, Look magazine appeared on the newsstands with a 
major feature story devoted to the South. This article, appear- 
ing in the November 17, 1970, issue, was written by William 
Hedgepeth, a Look senior editor, and purported to describe all 
of the new forces for social change and economic development 
presently in ferment in the South. Only one paragraph in the 
entire article was devoted to the new private-school phenome- 
non, and after my trip to the South, I was anxious to see what 
the writer had to say. Here it is: 


The major new oulet for Southern recalcitrance has sprung 
forth in the form of swarms of slapdash private segregation 
academies, currently serving as refuge for roundabouts 400,000 
children. These ad hoc institutions may hold forth in one-room 
hovels, old country stores or in anything else available. A prepon- 
derance, though, are reasonably housed, having been either set 
up or supported by one of darkest Dixie’s two most staunch re- 
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maining bastions of anti-mankindism: The White Citizens Coun- 
cil School Fund and the Institutional Church just around the 
corner. The Nixon Administration has also smiled upon these 
creatures by way of a tax-exempt status for any seg academies 
whose officers sign a pledge, cross-their-hearts-and-hope-to-die, 
that they are not for segregation. Ultimately, however, the panic 
that spawned this phenomenon will fade, particularly at about 
the time the parents realize that the mere indulging of their 
prejudices looms awfully large in the family budget. 


I leave it to the reader to judge whether Mr. Hedgepeth is 
worth his salary as a senior editor or even as a simple reporter. 
It is exactly this kind of liberal blindness and prejudice, pass- 
ing as respectable journalism, which has polluted the com- 
munications media of this country and created so much 
misunderstanding. (Though, of course, Look no longer adds to 
the pollution.) But the real crime is not that the editor is biased. 
A biased writer can still report facts if he retains a shred of 
journalistic integrity. But Mr. Hedgepeth added both inac- 
curacy and ignorance to his bias, and the result is about as 
worthless as a worm-ridden apple and as intellectually offen- 
sive as the big Hitlerian lie. 

One wonders what Mr. Hedgepeth hoped to accomplish with 
this kind of writing. He cannot stop these schools from grow- 
ing, nor can he dampen the spirit of those who have set the 
movement in motion. The only thing he can do is misinform his 
readers and set up a barrier of ignorance between them and the 
whole new private school movement in the South. Fortunately, 
however, magazines like the defunct Look do not have a 
monopoly on the printed word, and in a country which is still 
as free as ours, the truth will eventually out—which is, quite 
simply, that state-monopoly education, the dream of Horace 
Mann and John Dewey, is finished in the South. 
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Proprietary Schools 
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The idea that a school can make money and not be a financial 
burden on the community is so foreign to our time that most 
people will not even bother to consider it. The public is so 
accustomed to public school deficits and the plight of tax- 
exempt institutions in need of money that they simply cannot 
believe that there is another way to dispense elementary and 
secondary educational services: the free-enterprise way. Every- 
one, of course, is familiar with business and professional 
schools which charge fees and make a profit. These schools are 
run as businesses, and they provide training in a variety of 
skills, mainly to adults seriously interested in improving their 
abilities to earn money. The students purchase an educational 
service. They purchase the time of instructors and the use of 
equipment. The student is paying to be taught a useful skill, 
something that will be of practical value in the marketplace. 

When it comes to educating children, however, the situation, 
in the public’s eyes, is different. If you ask an average parent 
why he sends his toddler to school, the answer would probably 
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be: “To learn how to read and write, to prepare him for adult- 
hood, so that he can be independent of his parents and earn a 
living for himself.” Bringing up a child and educating him are 
really two parts of a single process. The academic aspect is 
merely a more formalized aspect of the child’s training. 
Whereas this process of training and upbringing is clearly a 
parental responsibility, the quality of this upbringing depends 
on the parents themselves. If they have the money but not the 
time and ability to train their children, they can hire others to 
do it for them. If they have the time and ability but not the 
money, they might be able to do an adequate job themselves. 
But if they have neither the time for, nor the interest in, train- 
ing their child—nor the money to hire someone else to do it for 
them—the child is liable to be neglected and left to his own 
devices. This last group is clearly a minority in our society, but 
it is this group for which compulsory public education was 
created. Parents with money did not need it, and parents with 
time and ability did not need it. Only those parents who had no 
money, no time, and no interest needed it. 

It is more than likely that had compulsory public education 
not been created, the education of neglected and poor children 
would have been provided through the auspices of wealthy 
private foundations. The large foundations today, for example, 
dispense millions of dollars each year to graduate students, 
universities, colleges, and all kinds of nonessential educational 
recipients. This foundation money could have served to provide 
more than adequate elementary and secondary education for 
children from poor families. The other families could have 
paid directly for the education of their children, thus relieving 
the taxpayer of the heavy burden of public education. 

However, today, with our universal compulsory public edu- 
cation laws, parents have been relieved of the responsibility of 
providing an education for their children. Their only responsi- 
bility now is in obeying the law requiring them to send their 
children to school. Parents no longer need think in terms of 
what they want their child to become and what kind of training 
will develop him in that direction. The parent merely thinks to 
himself: “The law says I must send Johnny to school. The dis- 
trict school he must go to is two blocks away. Therefore I must 
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send Johnny to that school.” The parent is not interested in 
finding out what they teach in that school, what kind of train- 
ing his children will receive there, what kind of teachers or 
principal it has. He simply complies with a law. 

The state has assumed the responsibility for determining 
what kind of an education Johnny will have. All the parent has 
to do is deliver the child. Once the child is in the school build- 
ing, the state takes over. True, a parent can withdraw a child 
if he is dissatisfied with public education and send him to a 
secular or parochial private school, but the parent is not re- 
lieved of paying his share of the taxes which support the public 
educational establishment. 

Public education is not free. Everyone pays for it, parents and 
nonparents alike. Everyone pays for an educational establish- 
ment theoretically created to take care of the one-third or less 
minority of parents who can’t afford to educate their own chil- 
dren directly. But today, everyone also pays for the education 
of the two-thirds who come from families which could easily 
afford to pay directly for their own children’s education. That’s 
what happens when the state undertakes to provide “free” edu- 
cation for everyone, including those who can afford to pay for 
it. The result is a tax burden of such magnitude that the public 
is on the brink of revolt. 

The public, however, refuses to get down to essentials. It is 
concerned merely with lowering the costs of public education, 
not getting rid of it. Yet, there is no way that the costs of public 
education can be lowered as teacher salaries, construction 
costs, and operating costs rise. The only way to alleviate this 
financial burden is to start from the beginning, to question the 
whole structure of the public educational establishment, to 
question its validity, and to see if there is not a better, more 
efficient, and less costly way to provide education for children. 

While most people can understand the simple economics in- 
volved when an adult purchases an educational service—such 
as piano lessons or electronics training—we wonder why it is 
so difficult for parents to apply the same economic principles 
to the purchase of basic educational training for their children. 
What is the parent purchasing? The time of teachers and the 
use of equipment—books, maps, classrooms, and so forth. He 
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also purchases a particular kind of education. Here, the parent 
must have an idea of what he wants his child to learn, what 
kind of an ideological input he wants his child to be given. This 
takes some thought and knowledge. But with public education, 
most parents do not bother to think about this. The state does 
his thinking for him. Thus, he abdicates one of the responsibili- 
ties which makes a parent a true parent and not merely a bio- 
logical agent and provider of food, clothing, and shelter. Be- 
cause of public education, most parents today never really 
develop into full parents. They are required to contribute noth- 
ing to their children’s mental and intellectual development. 
Thus, if there is a communications gap between the genera- 
tions today, I suspect that much of it is due to the fact that the 
public schools have relieved parents of the need to communi- 
cate to their children anything of real importance. The parent- 
child dialogue today consists of trivia concerning food, cloth- 
ing, birthdays, hygiene habits, unmade beds, uncut lawns, the 
use of the car, the hours for staying out. There is no mental 
challenge in any of this. 

The sorry fact is that most parents do not endeavor to teach 
their children anything of intellectual significance. They leave 
it all up to the public school. They don’t even take an interest 
in what their children are being taught. That, too, is left to the 
school authorities. The fact that parents keep sending their 
children to schools which cannot even teach them how to read 
properly indicates how deep is this parental] indifference. The 
school, of course, is in no way dependent on parental approval 
for its existence, and therefore parental approval or disap- 
proval is of no concern to them. The parent is not encouraged 
to become too interested in what goes on in the public school, 
lest he become a nuisance and interfere with the school’s busi- 
ness. The public school establishment has been built on the 
premise that a parent’s sole responsibility, as far as education 
is concerned, is in seeing that his child attends the local public 
school and complies with the law. The public school is respon- 
sible to the state, which maintains the school so that parents 
can comply with the compulsory education laws. Thus, the 
parental role is usurped and parental interest in education is 
discouraged, with the result that parents do not have the foggi- 
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est notion what goes on in the public school and are horrified 
when their children reject their values and become virtual 
strangers to them. 

It also explains why the students and not the parents—with 
the exception of southern and black parents—revolt against the 
public schools. The parents, in their ignorance, may be satisfied 
with public education, but the students are clearly not. They 
may not know exactly why they are dissatisfied, but this gen- 
eral malaise is enough to cause considerable violence. Vandal- 
ism against public school buildings has reached the point 
where whole schools are being burned to the ground. This is the 
only way that some students can express their pent-up hatred 
of an institution which is destroying them intellectually and 
morally. Parents, of course, are horrified by these student re- 
volts and strikes. But they are merely seeing the results of their 
parental abdication, and this is a further cause of the genera- 
tion gap. 

It is probably impossible to know to what extent our compul- 
sory public educational system is responsible not only for the 
gap between parents and children but also for the frustrations 
and unhappiness of so much of our youth who turn to drugs, 
become hippies, and drop out of productive society. Would it 
have been different had we an educational system which more 
directly involved parental concern and interest? Who can tell? 
It is, of course, not true that all parents are interested in their 
children. To some parents, children are a nuisance and an in- 
convenience, but to most parents children are a great source of 
pleasure and satisfaction, and these parents are interested in 
imparting to their children moral values which will enable 
them to deal with the problems of living as successfully as 
possible. It is natural for most parents to be interested in their 
children’s development and education, and a free nation’s edu- 
cational system should be built on this premise. Yet, in the 
United States we have an educational system built on the prem- 
ise that parents are not interested in their children’s education, 
and thus we have an unnatural and unhealthy educational 
system. Neither parents nor educators have ever recognized 
the dangers inherent in this kind of a system. 

All parents must be teachers to some extent. They start teach- 
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ing their children how to eat, how to walk, how to talk. They 
must answer their children’s questions about many things. 
They must help their children pass through the emotional 
problems of growing up. Some parents have the patience, 
knowledge, and understanding which make them good teach- 
ers. Some parents have no patience, no understanding, and 
little knowledge. A child is bound to be affected positively by 
the former set of parents and negatively by the latter. However, 
our public educational system has given little incentive to par- 
ents to become good teachers, or to develop these qualities that 
make parents good teachers. The system merely says: “Don’t 
bother yourself about education. We’ll take care of everything.” 

In a nation where parents are encouraged to become good 
teachers, there is less likelihood that parents and children 
would grow very far apart. The students would look to their 
parents as much as they do to their teachers for guidance and 
knowledge. However, in a system which tends to deprecate the 
parent as teacher, the parents not only make no attempt to 
become good teachers, but are made to feel somewhat inade- 
quate in that role. Thus, public education has not only created 
a serious financial problem for the community but also a seri- 
ous psychological one as well. 

It is ironic that the world’s foremost capitalist nation should 
have permitted its educational system to become so completely 
socialized. A socialized educational system is hardly the place 
to mold capitalistically oriented youngsters. After all, if the 
profit motive and private ownership are bad for education, why 
should they be good for anything else? But the truth is that the 
profit motive and private ownership are as good for education 
as they are for other endeavors. In fact, they seem to guarantee 
that the school will do a better and more realistic job of educat- 
ing. However, it seems quite likely that as long as our educa- 
tional system is socialized, it will continue to turn out students 
with a subliminal hostility toward our economic system. 

While the total number of profit-making elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has declined in this country, mainly because of 
the tax-exemption benefits of the nonprofit corporation, the 
fact that new, well-regarded ones have recently come into exist- 
ence is an indication that, given the right conditions and 
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proper management, an elementary and secondary school can 
be run successfully on a free-enterprise basis. One might ask 
what is the advantage of a profit-making school to the commu- 
nity? The advantage is that it relieves the taxpayer of the bur- 
den of financing education, and it contributes to the com- 
munity’s revenues as a taxpaying enterprise. The advantage to 
the parent is that the school, like any other business enterprise, 
is held accountable for its product. It must deliver the educa- 
tion promised or lose its customers. For example, one private 
school in Florida provides a money-back guarantee if the 
school does not succeed in getting the student accepted by an 
accredited college. To the student, it means that he will acquire 
the training he is supposed to get. The student may be reluctant 
to do the work required, but you can be sure that the school will 
provide the psychological conditions to make the student do his 
best. 

The advantage to the school is that its purposes are made 
clear by the very nature of the parent-school contract. The par- 
ent, to some extent, must have an idea of what he wants his 
child to accomplish in school. And the school must offer a pro- 
gram which explicitly fulfills the contractual obligation, 
which, in most cases, amounts to preparing the youngster for 
college. The parent agrees to pay, and the school agrees to 
teach. The school cannot pretend to teach or play at teaching: 
it must teach, just as the parent must pay. The school could not 
morally obligate the parent to pay, if it did not, in good faith, 
hold to its part of the bargain. If he is dissatisfied with the 
school or the instruction, the child can only complain to his 
parents, who have the power to send him elsewhere. There will 
be no need for him to take out his dissatisfaction on the school 
itself. Unlike the public school student, the student in the pri- 
vate school is not trapped by a system which is answerable to 
no one but itself. Nor is the school trapped by the compulsory 
attendance laws. If the student is disruptive and unteachable, 
the school can suspend or expel him. The school need not be at 
the mercy of the unteachable. 

Ironically, it is the academic failings of the public school 
system which are providing the currently favorable conditions 
for the new proprietary schools. Public education has become 
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so mediocre that thousands of students must seek the help of 
private schools to bring them up to college-acceptance level. 
One such proprietary school which specializes in helping un- 
derachievers prepare for college is the Saint Thomas More 
School of Colchester, Connecticut. Founded in 1962 by Mr. 
James Hanrahan, the school has grown from an enrollment of 
60 in its first year to that of 292 in 1970. During all of these 
years, the school has operated completely out of income, mak- 
ing a profit, and paying taxes like any other business enter- 
prise. The school pays property taxes, social security taxes, 
sales taxes on all purchases, a state income tax, and the federal 
income tax. All told, over 20 percent of the school’s income goes 
to taxes. Yet the school has been able to operate quite success- 
fully and to build dormitories, a gymnasium, and classrooms 
without the usual fund-raising campaigns. The school enjoys 
good standing with banks and has no trouble borrowing money 
when it has to. 

So here was proof that a college preparatory boarding school 
could, in 1971, be run as a profitable free enterprise, contribute 
to the community both as an institution of learning and a tax- 
payer, and provide education of good quality to its students at 
competitive tuition rates. I was curious about this rare phe- 
nomenon and visited the school. There were two things I 
wanted to find out: how they conducted their academic pro- 
gram, and how they managed to make a profit at a time when 
schools, both nonprofit and public, were in the midst of the 
worst financial crisis in the history of American education. The 
answers, I thought, might provide a formula which others 
could try in order to achieve the same success. 

The campus was located on about one hundred acres of hilly, 
wooded land on the shore of Gardner Lake, the largest natural 
lake in eastern Connecticut. The buildings were simple and 
unpretentious, and the setting was peaceful and rustic. I spoke 
first with Mr. Ronald J. Papp, who is the placement and admis- 
sions director as well as director of the postgraduate program. 
I wanted to know in what way this school differed from other 
private schools. He explained that the Saint Thomas More 
School had a Catholic orientation and that its philosophy of 
education was Thomistic, in that it conceived of man as an 
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intellectual animal requiring self-discipline. Both he and Mr. 
Hanrahan had been seminarians and were deeply committed 
to the Catholic philosophy of education. However, they were 
laymen, conservative in their concept of man as requiring self- 
discipline, but liberal insofar as the range of schoolroom dis- 
cussion was concerned. 

The school had been started, I was told, to satisfy an aca- 
demic need. “The public education system has bypassed the 
underachiever. There are so many of them that we were 
swamped,” said Mr. Papp. “Originally our boys came from 
Catholic schools. Now about 60 percent come from non-Cath- 
olic schools. We have geared our whole program around the 
underachiever.” 

The school’s bulletin describes the underachiever as a stu- 
dent “whose potential has not yet been reached and whose pro- 
gress has been impeded by weak study habits or inadequate 
scholastic background.” The underachiever, therefore, would 
include that vast number of public school students whose nor- 
mal intelligence but lack-luster work is the result of school] and 
parental permissiveness, shoddy, half-baked teaching, and the 
absence in the public school of any consistent philosophy of 
education. 

“You cannot havea philosophy of education without a philos- 
ophy of man,” Mr. Papp explained. “You cannot have a philoso- 
phy of man without religion, and the public schools lack the 
religion. At this school we have made a commitment on what 
man is.” 

How did this commitment help them in dealing with the 
underachiever, I asked. Mr. Papp continued: 


“There is a definite psychology of the underachiever. He will 
seek the symbols of rebellion, such as long hair. We want our 
boys to see, their identification in positive goals—academic 
goals, not freaky goals. To achieve this, we have taken proven 
Jesuit methods, which were developed and designed to train 
leaders, and applied them to the underachiever, and found that 
they work. We are innovators in that we made this discovery 
after the fact. We recognized that the underachiever needed 
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discipline, and we applied the Jesuit concept of discipline, 
which holds that knowledge must precede punishment. We 
teach before we discipline. We explain to the boy why what he 
has done is wrong. If the boy is uncooperative, he is subject to 
a graduated scale of punishments, the mildest of which is a 
disciplined detention with some sort of punishment assign- 
ment. If this doesn’t work, the next more severe punishment is 
a loss of free time, which also includes a work assignment. The 
next in severity is the loss of vacation time. After that comes 
suspension, and finally expulsion. 

“We have found that self-discipline can only be imposed by 
external punishment. Punishment teaches endurance. The stu- 
dents are aware of the discipline program; some don’t under- 
stand and object. Most of the parents are totally cooperative. 
About ten percent, however, hamper us. They lie for the child. 
This is not unusual. The child, in this case, runs the home.” 


I asked how long it took to develop the system, how the teach- 
ers liked it, and if all of the students respond to it: 


“Tt’s taken us eight years to build our system,” Papp continued, 
“and it’s taken us just as many years to find a good staff. It takes 
a specific kind of teacher to handle this kind of a boy. Many of 
the early teachers found our methods repugnant. Our particular 
kind of teacher has to have a sense of responsibility about the 
student. He must be able to communicate. Everything is done to 
save each individual boy. As for the boys themselves, the lack of 
fortitude and courage is the problem in the failures. You can’t 
succeed with a boy who has no pride. If you can’t be insulted you 
can’t be helped. But we are saving more than we ever thought we 
could. 


What about the reading problem, I asked. 


“Reading problems are common. Some are victims of public 
school experimentation, the look-say method, some can’t spell 
their names. We end up with the victims. There is also a second 
generation reading problem. Some English teachers can’t spell 
because they too are victims of the look-say method. I’ve had to 
correct teachers’ reports!” 
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How successful has the total system been, I asked. “We have 
placed virtually all of our boys in colleges. Some of our boys are 
now working on their Ph.D’s. We preach success. We goad them 
on to success. We make sure they study. In fact, our most impor- 
tant hours are the supervised study hours between 6:45 and 9:30 
P.M.” 

All of this was most interesting to me. It confirmed what I had 
suspected for a long time—that a school can only succeed if it 
has a consistent and explicit philosophy of education devel- 
oped around a sound understanding of man’s mind. This school 
promised parents to make achievers out of underachieving 
sons, and they developed a program which would do exactly 
that. It required honest intention, the use of past experience, 
and an ability to innovate. The proof of the pudding was in the 
eating, and this private school had developed the means to 
meet a growing educational need which the public school could 
never satisfy. 

During lunch Mr. Papp described a course he was conducting 
for the postgraduate students which he called logical analysis. 
The purpose of the course was to help the students gain percep- 
tual awareness, and it began with the question, “What is man?” 
So many students, he had discovered, were abysmally ignorant 
of simple facts. This was something I had also discovered dur- 
ing my experience as a substitute teacher. But what impressed 
me about Mr. Papp was his ability to innovate intellectually in 
the context of strong traditions, to adapt new methods to meet 
new needs without discarding traditional values. It was an in- 
tellectual approach to academic problems which placed results 
above methods. The public schools practiced just the opposite. 
They were so wedded to faulty methods that even the glaring 
facts that children were not learning how to read, spell, or add 
and substract adequately made no difference. In the public 
school the assumption was that if the child did not learn, there 
was something wrong with the child, not with the methods. At 
this private school, the methods had been developed on the 
basis of their effectiveness in helping the school obtain the 
desired results—results consistent with the school’s philosophy 
of education and its contractual obligations with the parents. 

In the afternoon, I interviewed Mr. Hanrahan, headmaster 
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and founder of the school. Mr. Hanrahan, the father of twelve 
children, a graduate of Georgetown University and the holder 
of a master’s degree from Fairfield University, had taught in 
prep schools. But his temperament suggested that he was more 
interested in the business and administrative aspects of the 
school than in the intellectual, which he had placed in good 
hands. I asked him why he had not formed a nonprofit, tax- 
exempt corporation, like so many of the new private schools. 
His reply was that it would, indeed, have been easier to start as 
a nonprofit corporation and save lots of money on taxes. But it 
was a matter of control. If you were nonprofit, the Internal 
Revenue Service had the final word on what you could and 
could not do. Your board of trustees had to approve of every 
decision of importance. By being proprietary, full control was 
retained by the owner, who could make his decisions as he saw 
fit. 

I asked him to what he attributed the school’s financial suc- 
cess. 

“Some schools operate too elaborately,” he replied. ““They use 
ten maintenance people where we use two. Our administrators 
also teach. We wear many hats. We stretch the dollar. In order 
to keep costs down, we did not build elaborately. Everything is 
functional. Our first buildings were of cement blocks. We have 
since faced them with brick.” 

I asked if they had any other source of income beside tuition. 
“No,” he replied. “But we keep our plant busy. We have a good 
summer operation. We rent out our facilities to camps and 
athletic schools.” 

A nonprofit school would not have been permitted, under IRS 
regulations, to make money from such rentals. So this was obvi- 
ously another reason for being proprietary, particularly if you 
had facilities which could be used commercially. The Saint 
Thomas More School, with its lakefront, athletic fields, and 
buildings was well suited for such uses. It was a factor anyone 
thinking of starting a proprietary school had to consider: the 
commercial uses of the facilities when school was out. A pro- 
prietary day school might find a commercial user in the eve- 
nings. A profit-making school could raise revenue through any 
number of commercial activities barred to a nonprofit school. 
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In other words, a proprietary school’s revenue-producing ac- 
tivities were limited only by the imaginations and energy of its 
owners. 

I asked Mr. Hanrahan about the principal items of cost. Sala- 
ries, he said, took more than one-third of the income. Food was 
the next biggest item. Then came utilities; then taxes; and 
finally maintenance, advertising, and promotion. The school 
was in good standing with the banks and had no trouble bor- 
rowing. They had borrowed money in order to build the gym- 
nasium and had paid the loan in short term. They only bor- 
rowed when they had to. 

This school paid taxes. In today’s America it was almost a 
contradiction in terms. Yet it made all the difference in the 
world psychologically. It meant that the school was not a para- 
site on the community, that it generated wealth instead of con- 
suming it, that it could maintain full independence from gov- 
ernment interference. It did not have to beg its alumni for 
financial support; it did not have to become a charity case and 
a constant nuisance to parents. Its operating philosophy was 
completely consistent with the nation’s economic system, and 
it could use all of the flexibility of the stock corporation to grow 
larger, establish additional campuses, or franchise its methods. 
It all depended on the vision and ambition of the owners. In any 
case, it proved that education could be run as a free enterprise 
if the same principles which made any business enterprise 
successful were applied to the business of running a school. 

The school as taxpayer: there was a whole revolution 
wrapped up in that idea—a revolution which could relieve the 
taxpayer of an enormous financial burden, bring reality and 
sanity back to American education, make education responsi- 
ble to the parents who paid for it, and bring our educational 
system into greater harmony with our economic way of life. But 
obviously the country was not yet ready for such a revolution. 
True, the taxpayer was dissatisfied with student riots and 
vandalism. He was dismayed by teacher strikes and the 
soaring costs of public education. He was staggered by the ever- 
increasing tax burden. But, in 1971, no alternatives to the pre- 
vailing system were being discussed to any great extent. In the 
South, state monopoly education, for the first time in its history, 
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was meeting serious competition from the new private schools. 
But elsewhere in the nation, the southern experience was un- 
known or ignored, and the citizenry accepted public education, 
with all of its prevailing horrors, as fatalistically as the peoples 
of the primitive world used to accept the fate of poverty and 
starvation. 

But every revolution is, at its genesis, merely an idea in some- 
body’s mind. The idea must take hold in many other minds 
before it can have any effect. The problem for the revolution- 
aries is getting these ideas into the minds of others. There is no 
lack of critics of public education, but there are few who can 
offer or have offered any kind of a practical alternative to the 
present system, despite the fact that, in the South today, alter- 
natives are not merely being discussed, but created. 

The Saint Thomas More School is an excellent example 
of what can be done to provide sound education in a free- 
enterprise way with a boarding school. The same economic 
principles, however, can be applied to the day school as well. 
One such successful day school is the Fairfax Christian School 
of Fairfax, Virginia. When you see its campus of four new 
colonial-style buildings in a beautiful country setting, it is hard 
to believe that it all started ten years ago in a basement with six 
students. The founder and owner of the school, Mr. Robert Tho- 
burn, father of eight children and an ordained minister, has 
built the school on the strictest principles of free enterprise. 
Starting with no capital of his own, he was able to get the school 
started on advanced tuition payments. Thoburn and his wife 
did the teaching and the managing. After the first month in the 
basement, they were able to rent a large old house in which the 
family was able to live upstairs and classes were conducted on 
the first floor. 

The school’s first full year of operation began in the fall of 
1961 with 32 students and ended in the following June with 40. 
The second year’s enrollment jumped to 80 students and re- 
quired the hiring of two more teachers. In the third year, enroll- 
ment climbed to 166, and another house had to be rented. At 
this point, Mr. Thoburn decided to purchase a tract of land and 
construct a four-classroom building. The fourth year saw the 
enrollment grow to 276 students. More land was acquired and 
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more buildings built until by 1971 there were four buildings 
with twenty-seven classrooms, a teaching staff of thirty, a fleet 
of thirty-one buses, and an enrollment of 532 students in grades 
starting with kindergarten and ending with the high school 
senior class. 

This was a free-enterprise success story of no small signifi- 
cance. The school had made a profit in each year, and it had 
been able to reinvest some of that profit in its own expansion 
and improvement. What are the secrets of this phenomenal 
success? First, there was a need for good private education in 
that community and an ability on the part of the school to 
satisfy that need. This was achieved by hiring good teachers at 
competitive salaries, offering a curriculum of high academic 
standards, keeping operating costs down, and charging moder- 
ate fees—$500 for kindergarten, $800 for grades one through 
twelve, including transportation. 

Since teacher salaries are the largest cost item in any school 
budget, Thoburn experimented with class size to see if he could 
increase the student-teacher ratio and maintain a high stand- 
ard of instruction. Since most of the students came from 
middle-class and professional families, it was essential to keep 
the tuition fees as low as possible, and this meant finding the 
student-teacher ratio which permitted the school to maintain 
its highest academic standards with the smallest number of 
teachers. Thoborn found that the quality of instruction was 
determined mostly by teacher ability and preparation, and by 
student grouping. It was discovered that a student-teacher ratio 
of twenty to one through the second grade, thirty to one in 
grades three through twelve were ideal academically and 
economically. It meant that good education could be offered at 
a price most of the potential customers could afford. 

It is interesting to note how market factors determined the 
student-teacher ratio and not some arbitrary notion. Some pri- 
vate schools with very low student-teacher ratios have virtually 
priced themselves out of the middle-class market. For example, 
most of the nonprofit private day schools of New York City 
charge over $2,000 a year for tuition and also expect the parents 
to contribute to the school’s fund-raising efforts. As a result, 
enrollment in some of these schools is declining. Schools that 
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traditionally cater to the rich simply raise their tuition fees 
when costs increase. But schools that cater to the hard-pressed 
middle class must use all of the managerial ingenuity at their 
command to keep operating costs as low as possible. But the 
usual response of these nonprofit schools is to send out a more 
urgent plea for help. The owner of the proprietary school re- 
sponds much more quickly to market pressures, because his 
school operates very close to cost realities. For example, at the 
Fairfax Christian School the kindergarten can charge a lower 
tuition fee and yet maintain a lower student-teacher ratio than 
it does in the other grades, by using, in the kindergarten, two 
assistant teachers for every regular teacher. It is this kind of 
school management which keeps operating costs within 
bounds. 

However, the real success of the Fairfax Christian School 
must be attributed to its academic program and philosophy, 
without which management is meaningless. First, the school 
emphasizes Christian values and morality and offers courses in 
the Bible, which are not available in the public schools. The 
school day starts with devotions, and this helps set the tone for 
the day. It is also a factor in maintaining the high level of 
discipline in the school. The school is not affiliated with any 
church or denomination. It is completely independent, but its 
orientation is Christian in the same sense that the orientation 
of the Saint Thomas More School is Catholic even though it is 
not run by the Catholic church. 

Second, the school has a strong phonics reading program 
which starts in kindergarten and assures that the child will 
learn to read well and be provided with a strong basis for suc- 
cess in his school work. This is important, for many of the 
public school failures, delinquents, and underachievers start 
their disenchantment with education at the point where they 
cannot learn to read via the methods used in the public schools. 
Scratch the surface of any public school delinquent or undera- 
chiever and you will find someone who did not learn how to 
read when he was expected to. This failure will have affected 
all of the later education. 

In developing the school’s curriculum, Thoburn included 
coverage of all the subject matter needed for college prepara- 
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tion, using text books of the school’s own choice rather than 
those used in the public schools. The curriculum starts in kin- 
dergarten with phonics, reading, arithmetic, the Bible, art, mu- 
sic, and printing. English, spelling, cursive writing, and 
science are added in the first grade. History and geography are 
taken up in the second and third grades, Latin in the sixth. In 
high school, the curriculum includes four years of mathemat- 
ics, science, the Bible, English, physical education, foreign lan- 
guage, history, and economics. The economics course empha- 
sizes the principles of the free-enterprise system, using 
Understanding Our Free Economy by Fairchild and Shelly as 
a text and a variety of materials supplied by the Foundation for 
Economic Education. When the student leaves the school he 
has a solid understanding of the principles of economic free- 
dom and is better equipped than the average public school 
student to defend the capitalist system in the socialistically 
biased universities. Most public school students have virtually 
no understanding of free-market economics when they enter 
college and are easily swayed by pro-Socialist arguments, 
against which they have no answers. 

It is understandable why a proprietary school would teach 
free-market economics and a public school would not. The pro- 
prietary school is a capitalist enterprise, the shape of which is 
determined by market factors. It expects the student to under- 
stand the factors determining the tuition fees the parents must 
pay and the contractual obligations the school undertakes. The 
public school is a government-owned institution, the shape of 
which is determined by laws forcing the entire citizenry to 
support it. The private school must supply quality education to 
a limited constituency at a price it can afford and in competi- 
tion with other private schools and the public schools. The 
public school’s existence does not depend on its ability to sup- 
ply quality education to a clientele which doesn’t even pay for 
it, but on its ability to convince the taxpayer that it is perform- 
ing a useful educational service for the community, a service 
vague enough to be understood by virtually no one. Since most 
taxpayers who must support the public schools have no chil- 
dren in them, they are in no position to judge the quality of 
education in the schools. The same can be said of most of the 
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parents whose children attend public schools. They seem to 
know even less. 

Fairfax Christian School pays taxes like any other business 
enterprise, although its campus, from outward appearance, 
looks as nontaxed and nonprofit as any other educational insti- 
tution. But it pays taxes, thus lowering the burden of the local 
taxpayer. “We never let them forget it,” states Mr. Thoburn, in 
discussing his relationship with the state. ‘““We save the general 
public about a half-million dollars a year in educational costs. 
That’s what it would cost the taxpayer if our students attended 
the local public schools. In addition, we pay out about $40,000 
in taxes.” 

Despite this, and despite the drop in local public school en- 
rollment, public education costs have risen so much that taxes 
have had to be raised in the community, but not as much as 
they would have been if the Fairfax Christian School and other 
private schools did not exist. Of course, most of the citizens are 
not explicitly aware of this, and it should be part of the public 
relations effort of every proprietary school to make the commu- 
nity aware of the contribution it makes, both educationally and 
financially. 

Thus, the proprietary school not only offers a solution to the 
academic and social ills that beset public education, but it also 
offers a way out of the financial dilemma posed by public edu- 
cation. There is not a town in the nation that could not benefit 
educationally and financially from the establishment of a good 
private school. The academic need is there, and more parents 
are willing to pay directly for education than ever before. 

Of all the frontiers which still remain open for business in- 
genuity, enterprise, and innovation, the most promising is that 
of private education. More students today require college 
preparation than ever before. But education for the most part 
has hardly kept pace with the demand. Public education is a 
miserable failure in that it can no longer even teach the basic 
skills to the average student with any degree of proficiency, and 
private education, until recently, has served only a small, afflu- 
ent segment of our population. The fact of the matter is that 
opportunities exist all over the country for educational entre- 
preneurs to start their own schools, to offer educational services 
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the public wants but is not getting. The examples of both the 
Saint Thomas More School and the Fairfax Christian School 
strongly indicate that where there is a need for the services a 
private school has to offer, its growth is fast and dramatic. 
There is a vast middle-class market for good private education 
at moderate tuition fees. 

Who are the potential educational entrepreneurs who should 
take advantage of this growing demand? There are thousands 
of teachers and school administrators in the public school sys- 
tems who have good educational ideas which fall on deaf ears 
in the public schools, whose talents are wasted trying to teach 
the unteachables, whose abilities are frustrated by the leaden 
bureaucracy that surrounds them, and who would like nothing 
better than to start their own schools. But most of these poten- 
tial free-enterprise school builders have been so brainwashed 
by the ideology of public education that they lack the financial 
realism necessary to make a private school successful. In short, 
for an educational entrepreneur to succeed, he must know how 
to satisfy an educational need as well as have a strong sense of 
financial realism. He must not resist, or ignore, or choose to 
escape from, the forces of the marketplace by seeking subsidies 
and government support; on the contrary, he must respond to 
these forces by exploring all of the ways to offer good education 
at a price his customers can afford. This is the challenge which 
requires the ingenuity, the innovation, and the realism of the 
builder. 

Above all, the schoo! must make a profit; otherwise, it will not 
grow or prosper. The word “profit,” particularly in connection 
with education, disturbs a lot of people brought up on the idea 
that education should be free. It would take many pages to 
explain how “profit” has become a dirty word in the world’s 
foremost capitalist country. But who would deny that much of 
the blame for this semantic paradox must be laid on the door- 
step of our socialized educational system, which, naturally 
deprecates the notion of profit? 

The concept of profit is one which Americans, in general, 
seem to be very confused about. This is understandable. Social- 
ist theorists, philosophers, and propagandists have spent a cen- 
tury conditioning people to believe that the word “profit” is 
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synonomous with evil. Yet, what is profit? It is merely gain or 
reward for expended energy. When a man puts a few seeds in 
the ground, cultivates them, and is rewarded later with several 
bushels of tomatoes, that is profit—profit which is an intrinsic 
part of nature and makes life possible. In fact, the phenomenon 
of natural increase is what makes life biologically possible 
altogether. And naturally the same principle applies to human 
survival as well. When a primitive hunter spends a day hunting 
and comes back with a two weeks’ supply of meat for his 
family, that is profit. When a man puts money—which is a 
storage for expended energy—in the bank, and gets a dividend, 
that is profit. If a man creates a school, hires teachers to help 
him, and sells this service to patrons above the total cost of 
operation, the difference between the cost of operation and the 
price to the patron is the profit. That difference is what makes 
all of that expenditure of energy worthwhile. If nothing is to be 
gained, if no profit is to be realized, then why work, why expend 
the energy, why go to all of the trouble? 

The reader might ask: What is wrong with simply earning 
back the cost of operation? Why must a business earn more 
than that? The reasons for profit are quite simple. No individ- 
ual wants to earn merely what it costs him to live. We all want 
a surplus, we all want money that can be saved for future use, 
for the purchase of a house, for the education of children, for 
old age, for medical needs. So it is with a business enterprise 
which needs capital for future use, capital to invest in new 
methods and facilities. That is what profit is for—for growth, 
expansion, for the future. Profit is needed to insure that the 
future is better than the present. Profit is also needed so that an 
enterprise can sustain itself through unforeseen losses and 
lean years. If a schoo] merely earns back its costs of operation, 
what savings would it have to see it through a period in which 
it could not earn even that? 

How high should the profit be? As high as the market makes 
possible. Why? Because there is no guarantee that market 
forces will permit the school to make a profit each year. A 
sudden falloff of enrollment, an increase in operating costs, the 
competition of a new school might all cause temporary set- 
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backs and losses. If the school] did not make a good profit when 
conditions favored it, it will have jeopardized its future. 

The morality of profit is the morality of long-range planning. 
You cannot plan the future without working for a profit. With- 
out profit you doom yourself to day-by-day existence, to a con- 
stant fear of the future, to perpetual uncertainty. This is hardly 
the kind of atmosphere in which to bring up children. All long- 
range improvement—all civilization—is based on the concept 
of profit. Without it, man could not sustain himself. 

That is why the term “nonprofit” is such a dangerous psycho- 
logical and semantic trap. It deludes many people into thinking 
that an institution—or a civilization—can be sustained without 
profit. The profit in nonprofit institutions comes from donors 
and endowments. It is a poor way to make a profit because it 
requires the expenditure of additional energies in fund-raising 
campaigns and public relations, and it makes the institution a 
beggar, which is psychologically no healthier for institutions 
than it is for individuals. In addition, there is a growing resent- 
ment among parents who send their children to nonprofit pri- 
vate schools of the constant necessity to give and give and give 
beyond the already high tuitions that most of these nonprofit 
schools charge. This resentment is undoubtedly much greater 
than these schools are willing to admit. 

Of course, the more successful a proprietary school is, the 
more taxes it must pay, and the greater becomes the temptation 
to become nonprofit. In a system which penalizes success with 
heavy taxation, it is understandable why a school might take 
advantage of a tax-exempt status. However, there are ways of 
reducing the tax burden without having to become completely 
nonprofit. It is possible for a school to be run as two separate 
corporate entities: the land and buildings being privately 
owned by a profit-making corporation; the school itself, which 
leases the land and buildings from the corporation, being a 
separate nonprofit corporation. This permits the school, at 
least, to save on sales taxes, payroll taxes, social security taxes, 
and taxes on its income. The corporation which owns the land 
and buildings, however, would pay property taxes and taxes on 
its income. 

But the most important thing to remember in all of this is 
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that an attempt to reduce the tax burden must never be taken 
as a rejection of the notion of profit. The eleemosynary institu- 
tion may call its profit charity, but it is profit nonetheless, in 
that its uses are the same as the uses of profit—with one excep- 
tion. A profit-making business can use its profit as its board of 
directors see fit. A nonprofit institution usually has to account 
to the donors for its expenditures. The profit-making enterprise 
does not have to tell its customers how it is going to spend its 
profits, unless it is a public corporation and its customers are 
also some of its stockholders. But if it is owned by a few in- 
dividuals, they control the expenditure of all surplus. 

However, if one thinks in terms of future change, it is impor- 
tant for profit-making schools to accept the challenge of our 
present overtaxed society; to preach the necessity and morality 
of profit; to educate tomorrow’s leaders into a greater under- 
standing of the nature of profit, so that the penalties placed on 
success will be reduced, if not eliminated, in the future. At this 
time in our history, profit-making private schools are like small 
islands of rational economics in a sea of rampant irrationality. 
There must be more of them, and each one of them must grow 
bigger and stronger. 

The monstrous dinosaur of public education will not be sub- 
dued by direct assaults. It will only be eliminated by the crea- 
tion of hundreds of new private profit-making schools around 
the country, so that parents and taxpayers in all communities 
have a basis for comparison and can see the benefits of free- 
enterprise education for themselves. 

If you are a potential educational entrepreneur, there is no 
better time than the present to start planning the creation of 
your own school. For example, the success of the Fairfax Chris- 
tian School alone has inspired the creation of other profit- 
making schools in northern Virginia, some started by former 
teachers of the Fairfax Christian School. Mr. Thoburn has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from people all over the country 
interested in duplicating his success in their own communities. 
For the benefit of these people, Thoburn conducts a periodical 
seminar in which he instructs potential educational entrepre- 
neurs on how to go about setting up their own schools. 

Interestingly enough, some of the schools which have been 
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established by former employees of Mr. Thoburn now compete 
with him. But this is simply another factor of the marketplace. 
It means that neither the Fairfax Christian School nor any of 
its competitors can become complacent. Competition keeps 
each one of them on the ball, keeps tuition fees as low as possi- 
ble, and the quality of instruction as high as possible. The true 
beneficiaries of all of this competition are students and the 
parents, who have several schools to choose from, and know 
that they are paying tuition rates kept as low as possible by 
market forces. As for the school, its profit is determined by how 
well it can compete with the other schools. This is all the incen- 
tive it needs to improve its performance, reduce its operating 
costs, and charge as little as possible in order to attract as many 
patrons as possible. 

The public school, which usually has a monopoly in town, 
has no such incentive to improve its performance or reduce its 
operating expenses. The parents have nowhere else to go, and 
the taxpayers must accept the word of the school board, which 
in turn can be influenced by a clever school superintendent. In 
public education, the students and teachers are the least impor- 
tant factors of all in determining the quality of the system. In 
a profit-making private school, the parents are the most impor- 
tant factor, for the parents who pay decide whether the school 
will succeed or fail, and their vote is based on the school’s 
performance. 

If you are a potential educational entrepreneur interested in 
starting a private day school, look before you leap. Do a survey 
of the community and find out the extent of the community’s 
educational needs. Ask yourself if there are enough people in 
the area who can afford private education. The most fertile 
areas will be those affluent communities surrounding our large 
metropolitan centers where public education has deteriorated 
greatly. It is assumed that if you want to start a private school 
of your own, it is because you have a definite concept of educa- 
tion and some ideas you want to put into practice. All of this 
should be formulated in some sort of statement of purposes, so 
that your philosophy of education can be conveyed to your po- 
tential patrons. It is not enough to want to start a new school. 
You must know what kind of a new school you want to create, 
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what kind of a student you want to attract. You may be inter- 
ested in the problems of the underachiever, and this would 
necessitate a program built around that kind of student. 

Learn from the experience of others. Study their successes 
and understand the reasons for them. In choosing a site for the 
school, study its possible uses after school. Start modestly and 
build from a solid base. Do not expect to find a perfect staff 
overnight. It takes time to develop a group of good teachers. 
Stay on top of the operation at all times, and respond to market 
pressures quickly. Look for ways to cut costs and improve per- 
formance. Think long-range, and put aside enough profit for 
future contingencies. 

Be proud of being a profit-making school. Show parents how 
it works in their favor, by forcing management to keep costs 
down, tuition fees low, and educational quality up. Show the 
community’s taxpayers that you are an asset to them, not a 
liability. As for accreditation, explain to parents what accredi- 
tation means and why it is not necessary for your school to be 
accredited. Students are judged by colleges on the basis of col- 
lege entrance exams rather than according to the accreditation 
of the schools they attended. Above all, demonstrate how finan- 
cial realism tends to create educational realism, a healthier, 
less gimmicky, and more serious approach to education. 

Another interesting aspect of the proprietary school is that it 
offers its owners the possibilities of using all of the techniques 
business corporations use to raise capital and expand. Public 
stock offerings have barely been tried in this field. The only 
example this writer came across was Jackson Preparatory of 
Jackson, Mississippi, where a public stock offering was made 
to raise capital to get a new secondary school started. But from 
a financial point of view, it is much more advantageous for the 
owners of a private school to offer some of their equity to the 
public after the school has been in successful operation for 
some years. By then, assets will have increased, and the public 
will be investing in a going concern. 

One of the most encouraging developments in this area 
which promises to be significant for the future of private edu- 
cation is the recent widespread creation of profit-making day- 
care centers for preschool children. These centers, being 
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created by imaginative educational entrepreneurs and some 
large corporations, are catering to the middle-class market, 
which is not served by any subsidized program. What is inter- 
esting about these profit-making, investor-operated, day-care 
centers is that they provide better quality care at lower rates 
than do the government subsidized nonprofit centers. This was 
proven by a survey conducted by Barron’s Weekly, the results 
of which were published in their issue of August 9, 1971. The 
survey showed that the tuition-fee range of the profit-making 
centers was from $16.00 to $45.00 a week for a full-day program, 
while the nonprofit centers ranged in fees from $37.50 to $78.00 
a week for a similar full-day program. Yet, the profit-making 
centers operated at a profit, whereas the nonprofit ones opera- 
ted at a deficit—despite their higher rates. 

Some of the profit-making centers are doing so well academ- 
ically that they are planning to extend their programs into the 
first grades of elementary school. The parents are so pleased 
with the progress of their preschool children in these learning 
centers that they are reluctant to send the children into the 
public schools. One such company with such expansion plans 
is the Living and Learning Centres, Inc., of Waltham, Mass. 
This company, organized in March, 1970, already has eleven 
day-care centers in the greater Boston area. Each center is de- 
signed to accommodate one hundred children on a full-day, 
half-day, or hourly basis. The tuition for the full-day session is 
$32 per forty-hour week, $55 per month for half-days, $40 per 
month for three half-days per week, $32.50 per month for two 
half-days per week. In summer the centers offer a summer 
day-camp program, thus providing services for working moth- 
ers during the summer, and income for the school during the 
summer. 

To finance its rapid expansion, the company decided to go 
public. This is not the first instance of a day-care center com- 
pany offering shares of stock to the public. At least a dozen 
other companies have already done so, and a reading of the 
prospectuses of these companies gives the reader a very de- 
tailed picture of how an educational enterprise can be run as 
a profit-making corporation. Living and Learning Centres, Inc., 
is an excellent example. The concept of the centers is based on 
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the curriculum, educational philosophy, and programs devel- 
oped by Grace L. Mitchell, who for more than thirty years oper- 
ated her own unique school, the Green Acres Day School 
in Waltham, Massachusetts. She is now the executive vice- 
president and a director of the new company. The president of 
the company is a businessman, George Naddaff, with no previ- 
ous experience in the educational field. In fact, Mr. Naddaff 
was a franchise owner of twenty-seven Kentucky Fried 
Chicken units before going into the school business. He was 
drawn to this field while looking for a day-care center for his 
own children. He found that adequate facilities were lacking. 
In trying to get his child into Green Acres, which had a long 
waiting list, he met Mrs. Mitchell, and that is how the associa- 
tion began. Both knew that the need existed for more day-care 
centers for the children of middle- and upper-middle-class 
families, and there was only one economically feasible way to 
fulfill the need. Mrs. Mitchell supplied the educational concept, 
Mr. Naddaff the business acumen. 

What all of this demonstrates is that the right combination 
of financial knowhow with educational experience can provide 
the proper basis for free-enterprise education. There is no rea- 
son why the business and financial experiences of our entre- 
preneurs and large corporations cannot be enlisted in the ser- 
vice of elementary education as it is being enlisted in behalf of 
day-care centers. 

“Tronically,” writes Barron’s, “the confluences of pressures 
now shaping the social scene—women’s liberation, welfare’s 
staggering toll, the incontrovertible evidence of why Johnny 
can’t read—is behind this powerful thrust. Private enterprise 
hasn’t taken long to discover that a vast and virtually untapped 
market—hitherto suspicious of the profit motive—stands ready 
to support the massive development, under businesslike man- 
agement, of well-conceived, quality-controlled centers for the 
care and teaching of small children.” 

These same pressures, plus additional financial ones, apply 
to elementary and secondary education. As we pointed out ina 
previous chapter, in 1969, some 519 public school bond issues 
worth $2 billion failed as taxpayers rebelled. Some public 
school systems closed down for short periods because they ran 
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out of money. Free-enterprise, taxpaying education offers a 
way out of the financial dilemma, not to mention the academic 
dilemma. “It’s taken time,” Dr. Sandra Brown, president of 
Multi-Media Education day-care centers, said in Barron’s, “but 
people are coming to realize that if you don’t like what you’re 
getting in the public schools, you can buy a better education for 
your children.” 

There is also the technique of franchising which can be ap- 
plied to private elementary education as it has already been 
applied in some cases to day-care centers. 

For example, supposing you create a school, based on a sound 
philosophy of education and using sound teaching methods, 
which achieves great success and attracts far more students 
than it can handle. The temptation to open a second school will 
be great. But managing more than one school in two different 
locations may be too difficult for you to do. So, you may have the 
choice of letting a competitor step in, set up a school, and imi- 
tate your methods on his own. Or you can work out a franchise 
arrangement with him, whereby you agree to provide him with 
all of the expertise, knowhow, and formulas for success on a 
franchise fee basis, so that the two schools will be part of one 
system. 

The advantages of this technique would be great. It would 
permit many educational entrepreneurs to enjoy ownership of 
their own schools, but relieve them of the necessity of working 
out all of the operational and educational details by them- 
selves. They would be using plans and methods that had al- 
ready been proven successful, and thereby eliminate much of 
the long, arduous process of trial and error that all new inde- 
pendent schools must go through. It would also greatly increase 
the probability of success. 

Here are some of the things a private-school franchise sys- 
tem could offer which could result in significant operational 
savings for all the schools involved: 

(1) Site selection for best possible school location in areas 
where demand is greatest. 

(2) Architectural services, plans, and blueprints, to create 
functionally designed, economically operated school plant. 

(3) Development of curriculum by a board of experts to pro- 
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vide the school with the most workable and effective cur- 
riculum to fulfill the educational goals of the school. 

(4) Uniformity of educational goals based on a consistent 
philosophy of education that has produced results satisfying to 
both parents and students. 

(5) Volume purchases of books, supplies, furniture, and 
equipment through which significant savings in costs can be 
made. 

(6) Systemwide student health insurance program to provide 
medical and dental services to students enrolled at low cost. 

(7) Systemwide services for students with special learning 
problems. 

(8) Inspection services, whereby visiting inspectors would 
see that the schools in the system maintained the standards set 
by the franchise agreement. 

(9) Training programs and seminars for franchise owners 
and their staffs. 

(10) Teacher recruiting and placement services, as well as 
training program for use of special methods. 

(11) Systemwide promotional and advertising services to aid 
in student recruitment. 

(12) Public relations services on a system-wide basis to edu- 
cate the taxpayer, parent, and student on the advantages to the 
community of a privately owned, profit-making, tax-paying 
school system. 

(13) Legal advice to the schools in dealing with local regula- 
tions. 

(14) Textbook selection by board of reviewers to make sure 
that the schools find the best textbooks available for their pro- 
gram. 

(15) Uniform tuition rates throughout system based on effi- 
cient cost accounting. 

(16) Uniform billing system for tuition collection as well as 
uniform record-keeping and accounting systems to enhance 
operational efficiency and economy. 

(17) Summer camps developed by the franchise system to 
provide summer income for the schools, as well as provide 
students with summer courses, recreation, and enjoyment. 

(18) Summer tours arranged by the franchise system, to pro- 
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vide students and teachers with low-cost opportunities for or- 
ganized travel abroad and in the United States, connected with 
courses of study, such as language, history, geography, art, and 
economics. 

This list hardly exhausts all of the services and benefits a 
franchise system could offer the franchisee schools. But it is 
easy to see that the possibilities are enormous. For example, the 
franchise corporation could also diversify its interests in 
related areas such as real estate, publishing, educational televi- 
sion, school-equipment development, summer camps, and food 
service. The system’s school auditoriums could be so designed 
that on weekends they could earn revenues as commercial 
movie theaters or concert and lecture halls. 

Also, for a growing franchise corporation, there is the possi- 
bility of going public and creating a truly publicly owned na- 
tional school system, one which would actually pay dividends 
to its stockholders. This would be a far happier state of affairs 
than the present one, in which the state-owned systems milk 
the taxpayers until it hurts. 

All of this is within the realm of possibility. All it requires for 
realization are the efforts of a relatively small number of edu- 
cational entrepreneurs with enough vision and energy to make 
these schools come into existence. The time has never been 
better. The middle class is thoroughly disenchanted with pub- 
lic education, the students are in revolt, and the taxpayers are 
suffering. The nonprofit private schools are pricing themselves 
out of the middle-class market and squeezing parents until 
there is nothing left to squeeze. Their way of doing things is not 
the answer to the current need. Only the free-enterprise school, 
based on financial and educational realism, can provide the 
format for success and the revolution in thinking this country 
needs if it is to solve the problems of mass education. 


~ Twelve ~ 


Discipline 


ln 


On any weekday evening of the school year, you can see in the 
middle of rural Virginia one of the truly extraordinary sights 
in America today. There, in the town of Fork Union, you will 
find a group of large concrete buildings, with all their windows 
brightly lit, but with not a sound emanating from any of them. 
If you look closely at the windows, you will see in each room 
two young men seated at their desks, studying, reading, concen- 
trating in complete silence. There is no music from transistor 
radios or jukeboxes, no “rock” bands blasting away, no voices 
of disc jockeys proclaiming the top ten. Just silence. You may 
imagine that you hear something, but what you are really hear- 
ing is the sound of several hundred minds at work. What you 
are seeing is a rare sight in America today: several hundred 
teen-aged boys engaged in nothing but their own mental 
efforts. To be specific, these are cadets at the Fork Union Mili- 
tary Academy, and this is their nightly period of three-hour 
supervised study. 

To many readers it may seem unduly harsh to confine so 
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many high-spirited young men of high school age to such ardu- 
ous mental labors each evening. But to the young men them- 
selves, the system of discipline they live under will guarantee 
that each one of them satisfactorily completes the studies he is 
engaged in and goes on to a school of higher learning. This is 
what they and their parents want, and this is the method which 
will make it possible. To some students and parents, the disci- 
pline of the military school may seem repugnant and unneces- 
sary, but for the cadets it often means the difference between 
success and failure. 

There is probably no topic which is more misunderstood to- 
day in the field of education than that of discipline. It is not an 
easy topic to discuss. It has always been a subject of controversy 
among educators, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon world where 
schoolroom discipline has had a very special place in the over- 
all scheme of things. Since the educational system in the 
United States is basically English in origin, the philosophy of 
discipline of the English system became, to a large extent, our 
own. 

As far as I know, no one, has ever done a study in depth of the 
English concept of discipline, its relationship to the English 
character, and its influence on English achievement. But no 
one can doubt that the England of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, which conquered the world, so to 
speak, was far smaller and poorer than most of the nations it 
competed with. Yet the English, in primitive wooden sailing 
ships, managed to plant their colonies as far away as Australia 
and New Zealand and to subdue whole subcontinents as large 
and as populous as India. 

There were two ingredients which made it possible for the 
English to do what some nations could never do and others 
could do only half as well: intellectual brilliance and disci- 
pline. The concept of discipline made it possible for English- 
men to sail away from England for months at end and, with no 
direct communication with the home country, maintain a 
strong sense of duty in completing the mission of the voyage. 
Today we tend to take such great voyages of the past for 
granted, forgetting the primitive conditions of preindustrial 
society under which they were made. It took years to complete 
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some of these distant voyages, yet the men involved, with 
superlative leadership and a tremendous ability to endure 
physical hardship, created a far-flung empire which eventu- 
ally made English the most widely spoken language in the 
world. There is no question that the English philosophy of dis- 
cipline, which permeated English life, from the schoolroom to 
the navy, made these remarkable achievements of mastery 
possible. 

There is an obvious connection between discipline and mas- 
tery. In fact, the whole purpose of discipline is mastery—the 
subjugation of sensuality to reason, of the body to the mind. 
Great achievements are always the results of great mastery. 
The violin virtuoso spends hours a day training his hands and 
fingers in order to play a difficult piece of music flawlessly. A 
scientist spends years studying before he can discover some- 
thing new. A champion athlete devotes hours to training in 
order to break an existing record. The point is obvious. Great 
achievement requires great mastery, and great mastery re- 
quires great discipline. 

Why master? Why go to all the trouble? Because man has 
never been satisfied to merely be the passive victim of the 
forces of nature. He is capable of being, and he wants to be, 
much better. He wants to master, and it was in the English 
character that the will to master seemed to find its strongest 
and most skillful expression. I would venture to say that the 
will to master is a kind of by-product of the capacity to master. 
The capability goes hand in hand with the will. Those without 
the capability have no will to master: those who have it seem 
compelled to undertake difficult achievement. It is a kind of 
law of energy. If the energy, the capacity, and the intelligence 
are there, they must be used. 

There is no question but that the English willed to dominate 
the globe and their success at it was a result of their capacity 
to do so. The English conquest was one involving much more 
than military imposition. It involved its science, its culture, and 
its commerce. It was as much an intellectual achievement as 
a military one, which is why it was so superior to what its 
competitors did. And perhaps the key to British superiority was 
its system of discipline. It was a strict discipline which pro- 
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duced higher and more exacting intellectual achievement, 
which in turn produced the results that endure and flourish 
today. But there was a price to be paid for this in terms of giving 
up much sensual preoccupation. One disciplined one’s appe- 
tites, one’s hungers, and one’s impulses in order to satisfy 
greater needs. Selfdenial had its long-range rewards. 

The civilization we enjoy today was built on the backs of 
those who practiced self-denial and maintained their high 
sense of discipline. It was the only way to lift the human race 
above the primitive, harsh life of preindustrial times. But since 
our life is no longer so much of a struggle with the primary 
elements, we tend to feel that the strict discipline which drove 
men forward in earlier days is outmoded and that we can relax. 
But the truth is that our complex civilization is becoming even 
more complex every day and that its demands on our intellect 
are growing, not diminishing. The fact that our young people 
must remain in schools of various kinds well into their twenties 
indicates how much more there is to learn and master than 
there was a hundred years ago. And the fact that the modern 
world is plagued with so many difficult problems indicates that 
there is still much work to be done. 

It is a mistake to relax on discipline when the problems the 
younger generation must face require the attention and skill of 
disciplined minds. True, there are many who have begun to 
question the values of a complex civilization and yearn for 
simpler times, forgetting that these so-called simpler times 
made extremely harsh physical demands. The discipline that 
was required to sustain life on any level of comfort in those 
days is conveniently forgotten today. 

The problem of discipline today, however, should be exam- 
ined in the context of today’s world. It is easy simply to fall back 
on tradition and justify a disciplinarian system on traditional 
grounds alone. But the modern critics of school discipline 
should be answered with modern reasons. 

First, it should be acknowledged that no one enjoys being 
disciplined. We would all like instant gratification of all our 
appetites and desires as frequently as we have them. But the 
human condition makes this impossible. We learn to live with 
frustration very early in life. We learn to endure hunger and 
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discomfort because we have no choice. Some parents bend over 
backward to satisfy their children, but they succeed only in 
raising children with a low tolerance for frustration and an 
inability to endure pain and discomfort. 

So, the first lesson in discipline is learning to live with frus- 
tration, pain, and discomfort—learning to wait for satisfaction. 
Thus, when satisfaction does come, it is all the more ap- 
preciated, all the more enjoyed, and all the more valued. The 
second lesson in discipline is that of self-control—controlling 
one’s body functions, one’s anger, one’s hostility, one’s desires. 
These lessons in discipline are supposed to be taught to chil- 
dren at home by parents. Some do a better job than others, and 
some children respond to such discipline better than others. 
But by the time a child goes to schoo! he should have some 
training in self-control and some ability to endure frustration. 

In school the child is ready for a new kind of discipline, a 
discipline related to the use of the mind. Most educators think 
of schoolroom discipline as a means of maintaining classroom 
order and reducing student boisterousness. But this is only half 
the story. Classroom order is not an end in itself. The proper 
end of school discipline is the disciplined mind—and it is the 
disciplined mind which holds the key to the future of civiliza- 
tion. 

Some educators feel that not al] students require a disci- 
plined mind. They argue that some students are destined to 
become truck drivers and garbage men and do not need intel- 
lectual training. Such training, they claim, is suitable for schol- 
ars only. But I know of no man who must not use his head in 
order to live, whether he be a garbage man or a college presi- 
dent. Man is a thinking animal, and thinking is what education 
should be concerned with. The mind, no matter how big or 
small, how bright or dull, can be trained to perform its func- 
tions in as orderly and organized a way as possible. The reason- 
ing process, the analytical process, can be taught to most chil- 
dren—not all, obviously, or else we would not have so many 
people in insane asylums and so many on the outside who be- 
long in. 

But it is not unreasonable to assume that people who can 
drive cars, fill in income-tax returns, read newspapers, and 
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raise families have minds that can be taught the rudiments of 
logical thinking. I admit that the behavior of many people can 
be a cause for pessimism, but since we are emotional and sen- 
sual animals as well as thinking ones, it is not difficult to see 
why men go astray and lose their equilibrium. Man’s aim is to 
satisfy his needs, and what I am saying is not that man should 
ignore his emotional needs but realize to what extent a well- 
trained mind can help him satisfy them. 

Thus, the disciplined mind is not an end in itself. It is an 
instrument whereby a man can achieve with greater efficacy 
and chance for success that he wants and needs. Most men 
want happiness—that state of perfect satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment which forever seems beyond reach. But perhaps it is the 
very difficulty of achieving happiness which makes men strive 
harder for it. If man were incapable of achieving happiness, he 
would not want it. He has the vision, the capacity, and the will, 
but only the proper use of his mind will enable him to reach his 
goal. 

Most modern liberal critics of discipline complain that 
school discipline is one of the repressive ways by which “the 
system” molds children into becoming its obedient subjects. On 
face value this criticism seems justified, but it is not. True, 
discipline teaches obedience to authority, but it also teaches 
independence. A man with a disciplined mind, with the capac- 
ity to exercise independent judgment, is his own master and is 
less likely to be swayed by false argument than the man with 
the undisciplined mind. The rebel, who simply refuses to obey 
any authority, will least of all obey himself. He will simply live 
by impulse. 

The tragedy of our public schools, however, is that discipline 
has been made into a travesty by the degeneration of the teach- 
ing methods. Schools that cannot teach children how to read 
are frauds. The children who are sent to them by ignorant, 
indifferent parents are the ones to suffer. One cannot blame 
these children for hating school, hating their teachers, and 
hating the subject matter. A school that destroys young minds 
instead of disciplining them deserves to be burned to the 
ground by the very children who are its unwitting victims. To 
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talk of discipline in such a school is to miss the entire point 
about discipline. 

Discipline in schoo] is an intellectual requirement. But a 
school which degrades the intellect cannot rationally demand 
discipline. Children are not stupid. They know good teachers 
from bad ones. They know when they are being taught, and 
they know when they are not. If children no longer respect their 
teachers, desecrate the buildings, and are indifferent in the 
classroom, it is for good reasons. Teachers who cannot teach do 
not deserve the respect of their students. Discipline is never a 
problem in a school which teaches well, knows what it is doing, 
and knows how to engage the intellectual interests of its stu- 
dents. A child will use his brain if he is taught how. But how 
many teachers know how to use their own brains? 

There is a myth that children object to discipline. This is not 
the case. Children object to injustice, to unjust punishment, to 
discipline that has no real meaning, but they do respond to 
discipline that teaches them to master themselves. Children 
want to master. Their frustration is in not being taught how. 
The child who is taught to read via the look-say method and 
never learns to master his own language phonetically is bound 
to become frustrated and confused and resent a discipline 
which is senseless and ludicrous. 

Children will respond positively to discipline if they know 
that its aim is to help them master something. That is why the 
military school still attracts a following in this day and age of 
freedom and permissiveness. The military school teaches en- 
durance and mastery. It inculcates self-control. The obedience 
it exacts is an obedience based on a respect for a just and 
competent authority. Unjust and incompetent authority does 
not deserve respect. That is why dictators are hated: their au- 
thority is unjust and arbitrary. I respect any student who rejects 
unjust and incompetent authority, because it indicates that he 
knows the difference between an authority that deserves re- 
spect and obedience and one that does not. 

The authority in most of the public schools today is unjust 
and incompetent. Its incompetence is evident in its tolerance of 
half-baked, ill-conceived teaching methods, its tolerance of 
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mediocre teachers, its lack of a consistent philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is unjust because it rewards mediocrity with tenure, 
often punishes the talented but unconventional teacher, and 
cheats the community by covering up its incompetence. 

Children want to master—they want to grow up. A child that 
does not want to master is one that does not want to grow up, 
and there are not very many of them. The child resents adult 
superiority and strives to get the better of adults. He knows that 
he is at a physical disadvantage and is dependent on his par- 
ents for the necessities of life, but he does not enjoy his inferior 
status, and he often feels that he knows more than his elders. 
Most of our popular children’s kooks, such as the Hardy Boys 
series, appeal to the youngsters because they show children 
outwitting adults. They are tremendous ego boosters for chil- 
dren who dislike being lorded over by incompetent adults. Chil- 
dren do not like to be humiliated by adults, because in their 
own way they feel superior to them. 

Liberal educators who insist that children should be allowed 
to live as children indefinitely are merely encouraging chil- 
dren not to grow up, not to master, not to become competent. 
The philosophy of progressive education does not encourage 
teaching for future adult mastery, but for present childhood 
enjoyment. That is why progressive education discarded phon- 
ics for the whole-word method. They wanted children to enjoy 
being children and to start reading whole words which they 
could understand immediately. They were not interested in 
providing the child with a foundation in phonics which would 
be useful to him in later years. Progressive education is, in 
reality, a program of willful retardation, a program which not 
only slows up the learning process, but actually prevents chil- 
dren from developing into fully competent, independent adults. 
Its debilitating effects are so visible today in the thousands of 
drugged “flower children” wandering around America that one 
is amazed the public has not yet taken a good look at the public 
schools that are turning them out. 

There is no question but that a nation’s children are the pro- 
ducts of its educational system. Nor should the nation be sur- 
prised if so many children rebel against the system for reasons 
they themselves do not entirely understand. The adults, in their 
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indifference, may not know that there is something wrong with 
the American eductional system, but the students do, because 
they are in the schools long enough to find out. 

Educators will complain that the home lives of some students 
contribute more to their delinquency than anything that hap- 
pens at school. This may be true. But if a child’s home life is 
miserable, it does not help if the child must then put up with 
the inconsistency and incompetence of the public schools he 
attends. He simply learns that the wisdom of the public school 
is no better than that of his parents, and the ambivalence and 
hatred he feels toward his parents is extended to the public 
school. If, on the other hand, the public school offered a consist- 
ency and order that was lacking at home, the child might see 
the difference and take hope that he might eventually change 
his life for the better. 

In creating a new private school, the parents must know that 
discipline starts in the absolute competence of the school’s 
teaching methods, methods that not only encourage mastery 
but make mastery possible. The early part of the educational 
process is supposed to provide the child with the tools and skills 
that will be needed to continue his education on a higher level. 
He cannot study history, philosophy, or psychology until he 
knows how to read, and therefore how he is taught to read is 
crucial to everything else. Teach a child to master the skill of 
reading by phonics, and he will forever thank you for it, but 
teach him to fumble and stumble along via some whole-word 
nonsense, and he will curse you till the end of your days. 

Once it is understood that the process of education is a pro- 
cess of mastery, then discipline is perfectly understood, and is 
accepted, for every child wants to master, wants to grow up, and 
he knows that self-control and good behavior are essential to 
the process. 

All of this must have been known intuitively or explicitly by 
our forefathers at some time in history, or else England would 
never have become the nation she did. But times have changed, 
and we have gone from a preindustrial world to a highly com- 
plex industrial society in which all traditions have had to be 
re-evaluated. This process should not frighten us. It is good to 
question traditions because there are as many bad traditions as 
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good ones, and the bad ones should be disgarded and the good 
ones retained or updated. Although we are the same human 
race—multiplied manyfold—we live in an entirely new kind of 
world which provides us with new satisfactions, new oppor- 
tunities, and new problems. We are questioning every aspect of 
education because we know that the present system does not 
work well at all in this new kind of world. We have to ask 
ourselves what, indeed, should an education be, what should 
our children be taught. They should certainly be taught how to 
deal with the problems they will inherit from us. 

It is only fair to give children the freedom to decide what 
careers and professions they want to pursue. But at the age 
when they are first put into school, the child depends on his 
parents to place him in a competent school. It is the parent who 
must decide how his child is to be taught in those first crucial 
years, for it is in those first years that the child forms his basic 
attitude toward education. If an incompetent school prevents 
him from mastering the skill of reading, the rest of his educa- 
tion will be a painful, humiliating, and hateful process. If, on 
the other hand, he is taught to master reading, he will go on to 
bigger and better things. 

If you are a parent who is fearful of the whole-word elemen- 
tary school in your community—and you should be—be assured 
that it is not impossible for parents to start their own primary 
day schools in communities where the concern for education 
exists. This is being done all over the country. But the most 
important task in creating such an alternative is to make sure 
that it is run with a consistent philosophy of education. After 
all, why create private incompetence to compete with the pub- 
lic variety, which is available free of charge? 

It is quite understandable why parents, disgusted with the 
repressive system of the public schools, are attracted to liberal 
experiments which promise all sorts of marvelous things. The 
feeling is that Johnny is really a little genius just bursting with 
creativity, that all he needs is the freedom to express himself, 
and that this inner genius will emerge. This, of course, is non- 
sense. The great geniuses of the world have been men who 
learned to master their crafts or professions to the point where 
they could then add their own original concepts, insights, and 
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styles to what had been done and thought before. If Johnny has 
great talent, the most repressive public school will not be able 
to squelch it. It is the average child, with average abilities, who 
is in danger in the public schools. 

Most of the parents who fear discipline are afraid that disci- 
pline might stifle some sort of free, creative spirit the child has. 
The discipline of an incompetent school may, indeed, do this, 
and one cannot blame parents for distrusting the public 
schools. One can only hope that in placing their child in one of 
the new “nonrepressive” schools, they are not replacing one 
form of incompetence with another. 

Since parents are responsible for their children’s education, 
a child’s education will be largely what the parents want it to 
be. On the other hand, there are many parents who do not know 
what kind of an education they want their children to have. 
They relieve themselves of the problem either by sending their 
child to the nearest public school—the criterion being near- 
ness, nothing else—or by going to some guidance counselor for 
advice on a suitable private school. Fortunately, there is in the 
private sector a wide variety of schools reflecting different phi- 
losophies of education. A concerned parent could probably find 
a suitable school among them. But there are many parents who 
cannot afford the price of a boarding school, and if there are no 
good day schools available in the area, they must resign them- 
selves to the nearest public school. 

As ridiculous as it may seem, most parents choose a schoo] for 
their child simply on the basis of its proximity. Considering 
how important those first school years are to the child, it is 
amazing how indifferent parents are to the quality of the ele- 
mentary school they send their children to. Their indifference 
is proven by the fact that in most towns in the nation there is 
only one school in a district—the public school. If the parents 
were really concerned about education, one would expect to 
find at least one or two private alternate schools available in 
any given community. 

Why should American parents, living in the most affluent 
society in history, have two dozen different models of automo- 
biles to choose from but only one school to choose from for their 
children? Why is the freedom to choose from a variety of au- 
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tomobile or color television models more important than the 
freedom to choose the right school for one’s child? Why should 
there not be a wider choice in schools? Is it because all schools 
are alike and therefore choice is unnecessary? Is it because the 
public authority has decided that its school is the only school 
permissible? Or is it because parents are not interested in 
schools? I fear that the latter reason is the most accurate one. 
If there is no real choice in schools, it is because parents do not 
really care for a choice, which means they do not really care 
about the quality of their children’s education. And if they do 
not care about that, then they do not care much about their 
children. 

It is true that our society has encouraged parental indiffer- 
ence to education. But it is time that American parents realized 
that such indifference is criminal. Most parents argue that they 
have no choice. There are no alternative schools in their area, 
and they cannot afford expensive boarding schools. But these 
are weak excuses considering the tragic consequences of bad 
education. Such parents undoubtedly take comfort in the fact 
that their neighbors are no better off than they are and that all 
are suffering the same plight, like a disease with no cure. But 
there is a cure: more private alternatives. 

The new movement for private schools indicates that parents 
are indeed beginning to wake up. They are waking up faster in 
the South than in the North because of forced racial integra- 
tion. But whatever the reason, the fact that parents are becom- 
ing more aware is something to be hopeful about. Most of the 
new private schools in the South are strongly traditional, but 
they are also innovative in teaching techniques. If the goal is 
to help a child master a skill, any teaching technique which 
makes mastery possible is valid. These techniques may include 
the use of new electronic instruments, flexible scheduling, spe- 
cial tutoring, or what have you. But the criterion of their valid- 
ity should be how well they facilitate the mastering process. 
The impression we get from magazine articles that only lib- 
eral, “nonrepressive” schools are innovative in their tech- 
niques is false. The most famous of the so-called nonrepressive 
schools, Summerhill, in England, is quite ordinary in its class- 
room teaching methods. Its originality is in its student self- 
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government and in the freedom students have to attend or not 
attend classes. Its primary goal is not the mastery of subject 
matter, but the creation of emotionally happy, unrepressed, 
spontaneous children. This is a laudatory goal, for we all want 
our children to be happy. But too much freedom in an area 
where a child’s intellectual development is concerned can be as 
harmful as too much discipline. As trite as it may sound, chil- 
dren do not always know what is good for them. But that does 
not mean that adults must dictate to them. Most of the time, 
children do respond to reason and gentle persuasion. However, 
stubbornness and obstinate disobedience have to be met by the 
full weight of adult authority; otherwise, you will merely be 
giving sanction to juvenile tyranny. Simply because a child is 
smaller than an adult does not mean that his tyranny has to be 
tolerated any more than an adult’s. The tyrannical child is not 
to be coddled or given in to. I have seen a tyrannical boy liter- 
ally terrify his parents into abject submission to his every de- 
mand, and I have seen a tyrannical child tear her mother’s hair 
out without provoking the mother’s anger. This is the kind of 
perverse behavior which can lead to serious problems in adult- 
hood if the child is not corrected early. This kind of correction 
is more the parent’s responsibility than the teacher’s. However, 
teachers are often obliged to deal with such children in their 
classrooms. But the problem of handling pint-sized tyrants is 
not an easy one in a society which frowns on corporal punish- 
ment and equates tyranny with spontaneity. 

The purpose of education should be to teach the young how 
to use their minds in the interests of their own happiness. All 
other skills follow, because the mind rules the body. And, of 
course, the mind requires more than just knowledge. The abil- 
ity to analyze is far more important than the mere acceptance 
of information. The mind must learn how to deal with one’s 
own emotions as well as with the world’s insanity—with the 
inner world and the outer world. Thus, the requirements of the 
mind are so great that an educational system or philosophy of 
education that ignores the central role the mind plays in one’s 
life is a philosophy or system that will not work. 

It is possible for unusually bright people to learn how to 
master their own minds—but it is a rare occurrence. The har- 
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nessing of mental power is as much a problem of technique and 
methodology as the development of any physical skill. The na- 
ture of the mind must be understood, and the fact that man is 
a thinking being must be understood. Human beings, unlike 
animals, ask why. They ask why when they are little children 
and they ask why when they are adults. The depth and com- 
plexity of the questions may change with age, but the need to 
know is the same. 

The requirements of the mind make man what he is—the 
inquiring animal who asks why and will not be satisfied until 
he finds out. A child’s brain has as much intellectual curiosity 
as an adult’s, perhaps even more, as it encounters so many new 
things for the first time. But its power to deal with complexity 
is limited at an early age. This power, however, increases as the 
child gets older. By the time he can talk and go to school, his 
powers have increased immensely. 

There are many things which the mind does effortlessly. We 
learn many elementary things through simple observation. But 
by the time we start formulating abstractions, mental effort is 
required as these abstractions deal with greater complexities. 
Mental effort is work, and its immediate results may not seem 
to be worth the effort. But the mind works in a very remarkable 
way. It has the power to integrate vast amounts of new knowl- 
edge with personal experience and past knowledge, and the 
result is greater understanding and greater facility. The mind 
seems to have a limitless ability to absorb knowledge over a 
long period of time, and this ability expands with use—just as 
a muscle will grow larger if it is required to lift heavier loads. 

Weight-lifting is probably a perfect external physical exam- 
ple of the same process which goes on in the brain—the expan- 
sion of capacity through greater exertion and use. If a weight- 
lifter lifts the same light weight a thousand times, it will not 
expand his muscle. He can only do this by lifting a much 
heavier weight to the limits of his capacity. To go beyond his 
capacity requires an exertion that is painful but necessary if 
his capacity is to grow to meet the greater demands made of it. 

The brain’s capacity expands in the same way. It requires 
mental exertion of a comparable intensity to reach a higher 
level of ability. No one likes mental exertion any more than 
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they like physical exertion—but such exertion is the only way 
to achieve mastery. Thus, the idea that learning can be made 
easy and effortless is a cruel hoax to play on any child. The 
proper way to tackle this problem is not to delude the child into 
thinking that he can play his way into knowledge but to teach 
him how to master the difficult by the gradual approach. 

The weight-lifter starts out with smaller weights. But at the 
beginning even these weights require effort, and he still must 
exert his strength to increase his initial small capacity. Every 
step upward requires that additional exertion to bring one toa 
higher capacity. It is the same with mental work. The child 
must exert effort to lift himself upward. He does so willingly 
because he wants the rewards of mastery. But some children 
will resist making the effort because they dislike the pain of the 
effort, they refuse to relinquish sensual preoccupation or com- 
fort, or they do not understand the positive goal of the effort. 
Parents who protect their children from all pain and frustra- 
tion are simply handicapping them. The struggle for knowl- 
edge, the struggle for happiness requires a child to accept the 
inevitability of pain—mental, physical, and emotional. How to 
deal with the pain of life and learning should be a part of any 
educational system based on reality. But schools that pretend 
that only love, joy, play, and games will do the job delude them- 
selves. 

The whole thrust of modern education is to spread the delu- 
sion among children and parents that the learning process is 
fun and painless. The result is that children have a good time 
in school but do not learn very much. They are happy and 
spontaneous, it seems, but their mastery of their brain power 
leaves much to be desired. Yet, if these children are so happy 
and spontaneous, why do so many of them go on drugs, commit 
suicide, or scream hysterically in street demonstrations? 

Our painless schools are producing an unusual generation of 
physical masochists who ruin their bodies with drugs and en- 
joy getting beaten up by billy clubs or being dragged off to jail 
by the “pigs” who now have the unwelcome job of administer- 
ing the pain which should have been administered by teachers 
and parents during school days. The lust for pain which is so 
apparent among the products of the painless schools takes on 
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strange social manifestations. It is no accident that the young- 
sters deliberately provoke the symbols of authority to beat them 
—because that is exactly what they want—the heavy hand of 
authority to control that which they themselves cannot control: 
their impulses. 

A child should be taught early in life that mental and physi- 
cal exertion are painful. However, he should be taught that it 
is a pain he can easily tolerate and will result in rewards well 
worth the suffering he endures. That, at least, is being honest, 
and a child appreciates honesty. 

John Locke, the great English philosopher and teacher of the 
seventeenth century, understood the necessity of teaching chil- 
dren to endure pain. A child who could endure pain was much 
less susceptible to fear than one who could not. In one of the 
most interesting passages in his educational writings,’ he 
wrote: 


But since the great foundation of fear in children is pain, the 
way to harden and fortify children against fear and danger, is to 
accustom them to suffer pain.... But care must be taken that this 
be done when the child is in good humour and satisfied of the 
good will and kindness of him that hurts him at the time that he 
does it. There must be no marks of anger or displeasure on the 
one side; nor compassion or repenting on the other go along with 
it: and it must be sure to be no more than the child can bear 
without repining or taking it amiss or for a punishment... . 
Satisfy a child by a constant course of your care and kindness 
that you perfectly love him, and he may by degrees be accus- 
tomed to bear very painful and rough usage from you without 
flinching or complaining. And this we see children do every day 
in play one with another. The softer you find your child is, the 
more you are to seek occasions, at fit times, thus to harden him. 
The great art in this is to begin with what is but very little painful 
and to proceed by insensible degrees when you are playing and 
in good humour with him and speaking well of him. And when 
you have got him to think himself made amends for his suffering 
by the praise is given him for his courage; when he can take a 
pride in giving such marks to his manliness and can prefer the 
reputation of being brave and stout to the avoiding a little pain 
or the shrinking under it; you need not despair in time, and by 
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the assistance of his growing reason, to master his timorousness 
and mend the weakness of his constitution. 

As he grows bigger, he is to be set upon bolder attempts than 
his natural temper carries him to, and whenever he is observed 
to flinch from what one has reason to think he would come off 
well in if he had but courage to undertake, that he should be 
assisted in at first, and by degrees shamed to, till at last practice 
has given more assurance, and with it a mastery: which must be 
rewarded with great praise and the good opinions of others for 
his performance. When by these steps he has got resolution 
enough not to be deterred from what he ought to do, by the appre- 
hension of danger, when fear does not in sudden or hazardous 
occurrences discompose his mind, set his body a trembling, and 
make him unfit for action, or run away from it, he has then the 
courage of a rational creature. And such a hardiness we should 
endeavor by custom and use to bring children to, as proper occa- 
sions come our way. 


Modern educators would probably conclude that Locke must 
have been some sort of horrible sadist to recommend such 
training for children. But he was nothing of the kind. In his day, 
he was considered something of a liberal, and he was quite 
critical of the indiscriminate and widespread use of corporal 
punishment in the schools of the period. But he understood that 
pain was a fact of life and that to accustom a child to feeling 
pain without fearing it was the surest way to teach endurance 
and courage. Today our youngsters take karate lessons or play 
football to achieve the same results. We accept the fact of 
physical pain in sports and military training. But we do not 
accept the fact of pain in mental exertion. Yet, if it were not so 
painful it would not be so universally avoided. The pain of 
mental exertion is not as obvious as that of physical exertion, 
but it is there nonetheless, and the only way to overcome it is 
to learn to endure it. 


-~ Thirteen - 


Curriculum, Methods, 
and Values 


nn A 


Every parent who is truly concerned with his child’s education 
must ask this question: what do I want my child to know? It 
seems like the most elementary question a parent would pose 
in thinking about his child’s education. Yet, there are very few 
parents who ever ask it. The question they usually ask is: what 
do I want my child to be? But only the child himself can ulti- 
mately answer that question. In our society, children are free 
to decide what they want to be. But most often they make their 
decisions on the basis of what they know. 

The average American parent leaves up to the school au- 
thorities the question of what his child ought to know. The 
authorities decide, and the average parent accepts unquestion- 
ingly. Of late, something of a fuss has been made by some 
parents over the question of sex education. But is it not interest- 
ing that it takes such a volatile subject as sex to arouse parental 
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interest, as if the other dull subjects had no significant influ- 
ence on what a person becomes? As for sex, once a child learns 
how to read, he can find out anything he wants to about sex. The 
literary marketplace has enough books to satisfy the curiosity 
of the most inquisitive youngster. It is impossible to place re- 
strictions on what a child should and should not know when he 
has access to the world of literature. We can only make sure 
that he does know some of the things we want him to know. 
This may not be enough to make him what we want him to be. 
After all, there is a limit to parental influence. 

In the long run, we should want our child to be himself. That 
is the right of the independent individual. Most parents find out 
the hard way that a child will be what he wants to be. And then 
there are those parents who themselves are so neurotic that the 
less they influence their children the better. However, this book 
has been written for parents who are interested in their chil- 
dren’s education or would like to become interested. If society 
provides better education for all children, then even the off- 
spring of neurotic parents will benefit from it. 

One of the purposes of the new private-school movement is 
to encourage parents to start asking the question of what they 
want their children to know and to find out some of the an- 
swers. This is requiring some parents to undergo a sort of re- 
education of their own, to reflect on their own schooling and 
with the use of hindsight to evaluate it. Parents ought to ask 
themselves: Was I taught what I should know? Did I have to find 
out on my own what I should have been taught in school? How 
much of it have I used? How much of it contributed to my 
greater understanding of the world, of life? How much of it was 
a waste? Only by asking and answering these questions and by 
re-evaluating one’s own education can a parent begin to think 
sensibly about his own child’s education. 

Before one can decide what a child ought to know—that is, 
what he ought to be taught—some thought should be given to 
the overall purpose of education. In my discussions of this sub- 
ject with students, I found it impossible to divorce the purpose 
of education from the purpose of life. If the purpose of educa- 
tion is not to enable a human being to achieve a state of happi- 
ness, fulfillment, and satisfaction, then it has no purpose at all. 
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To the Deweyite progressives, of course, the purpose of edu- 
cation is to produce the properly cooperative social entity, 
ready to sacrifice himself to the greater good on the altar of 
socialism. It is a philosophy of education which identifies indi- 
vidual happiness with the happiness of the collective—as if 
that were psychologically possible. To the traditionalists, the 
purpose of education is to enable the next generation to carry 
forth the work, the values, and the institutions of previous gen- 
erations. While to an individualist the progressives’ aim is 
repugnant and the traditionalists’ aim is acceptable, it is obvi- 
ous that in a world which is changing so radically, our concern 
must be more with individuals than with institutions, for it will 
be individuals who will make the institutions into whatever 
they become. 

True, the purpose of Western education is to produce a West- 
ern man. But Western man is a concept that encompasses a 
wide canvas of individuals with variant behavior and life 
styles, proclivities, and values. At its heart, however, is one 
unshakable concept: autonomy, or self-rule. Therefore, while it 
is good to carry forth the work, values, and institutions of previ- 
ous generations, the Western concept of man grants him the 
right to make whatever changes he so wills in order to achieve 
his own happiness. Thus, what is important to develop in such 
men are the critical and analytical faculties so that the changes 
they do make are truly in the interests of their own happiness. 

Every Western man must be able to evaluate the institutions 
he inherits. Since he must bear the intellectual and economic 
burden of maintaining them, he should be convinced of their 
value to begin with. So, first, teachers, to an extent, must be 
salesmen. They must be able to convince their pupils that the 
civilization they are inheriting is of value to them. If they can- 
not do this, then perhaps the teachers themselves are not con- 
vinced of its value. The best salesmen are those who are truly 
convinced of their products’ worth. The worst are those who try 
to hoodwink the buyer. Eventually, the buyer discovers that he 
has been cheated. 

There are reasons why so many of our young people are un- 
happy. They have been taught the importance and value of 
going to school only to find that the education they get there is 
of little value. When you convince a potential dropout to stay in 
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high school, and he spends his time there twiddling his 
thumbs, for which you then award him a diploma, he has a 
right to say that the educational system is a fraud—because it 
is—and he believes in the integrity of his own senses. 

It would indeed be alarming if our young people accepted the 
poor education they get as a good education. This kind of self- 
deception would guarantee the destruction of our civilization. 
There is no greater sin than self-deception, whether it be prac- 
ticed by an individual or by an institution. To deceive oneself 
is the first step toward self-destruction, and self-destruction is 
really the only true perversion that exists. 

Thus, as much as we of the older generation revere our West- 
ern institutions, we must acknowledge that the younger gener- 
ation must deal with change. We have set in motion the tech- 
nology which is changing their world. It is only logical that we 
provide them with the intellectual skills that will permit them 
to control that change in the interests of their own happiness. 
If we truly love our children, this should be our goal. 

The critical and analytical faculties of a man are his most 
important ones, yet they are the least developed by today’s pub- 
lic educational system. If one is going to go to the trouble of 
creating a private alternative, the development of the critical 
and analytical faculties of the students should be central in the 
school’s program of studies. This can only be accomplished by 
a primary school curriculum which provides its students with 
a solid grounding in the basics: reading by phonics, writing, 
and arithmetic. Since reading is the foundation stone on which 
all learning and intellectual proficiency are built, it must be the 
central preoccupation of the first years’ schooling. Using any- 
thing but the very best phonics programs available would be 
criminal. If the teaching is right and thorough during the first 
years, the student will be able to bear future intellectual bur- 
dens with the knowledge that he has such a capacity. The 
temptations to turn primary school into play school are many. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong in trying to make learning 
as pleasant and easy as possible. But the aim should be mastery 
of the basics, and mastery requires more than simply play and 
games. Play and games might be used as a reward for mastery 
but not as the principle means to attain it. 

Before deciding what a child should know, it is first necessary 
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to give him the tools which will permit him to know. This is the 
primary job of elementary school. Once the tools have been 
provided, the question of subject matter takes on greater impor- 
tance: what to teach? For the secondary school, college en- 
trance requirements determine to a large extent what courses 
must be taught the students. The responsibility of the second- 
ary school is to prepare the student for higher education. Of 
course, not every student has to, or should go, on to college, but 
even such a student should be exposed to the basic college 
preparatory curriculum because it is basic to an understanding 
of our civilization. There are many ways in which to do this, 
and most courses of study permit a great flexibility of ap- 
proach. Today, there is a great deal of talk about relevance in 
matters of curriculum, and some of the criticism in this area 
is valid. But there is a danger in giving way too easily to student 
preferences. Their preferences may be the result of momentary 
excitements and interests which may fade in a relatively short 
time. But the selection of reading matter in English, for exam- 
ple, provides a very wide range of possibilities. Teacher prefer- 
ences will usually dictate what the students in a class will read. 
But the owners of a private school can use a reading program 
as a way of inculcating an appreciation of certain values over 
others. 

Thus, the curriculum for the first three grades should include 
intensive phonics to provide the student with a solid reading 
skill, plus writing, spelling, and arithmetic. In the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades can be added geography, local and American 
history, language, art, and music appreciation. The child 
should not be permitted to leave the primary grades without a 
sure, solid grounding in the basic skills which we must have in 
order to take on the more difficult work ahead. No child should 
need remedial reading in the fourth grade if he has been taught 
correctly in the first. 

In the middle grades—seventh, eighth, and ninth—the cur- 
riculum should include a strong emphasis on the further devel- 
opment of literary and linguistic skills—more reading and 
composition work. The student should be given material to 
read which is interesting and intellectually stimulating. Noth- 
ing will turn a student off more than dull reading matter. Inter- 
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esting, well-written literature will help develop an apprecia- 
tion of good books. Here the school has the opportunity to make 
sure that the student is exposed to the ideas it wants the student 
to absorb. Mathematics, science, foreign language, history, 
geography, music, art, and physical education make up the rest 
of the curriculum for the middle grades. 

In grades ten, eleven, and twelve, the emphasis must be on 
college preparation for those who intend to go on to higher 
learning. The school should also see to it that the youngster has 
a good understanding of the political system under which he 
lives, with a thorough knowledge of the United States Constitu- 
tion and his state constitution. With the voting age now eight- 
een, the secondary school must provide this political knowl- 
edge so that a young adult may vote intelligently on the issues 
facing the country. In addition, he should know something 
about our economic system, the profit motive, individual en- 
deavor, and the arguments in defense of capitalism. He will get 
all of the arguments opposing it in college. 

Textbook selection is very important in determining how a 
subject will be taught. A textbook committee should seek out 
those textbooks which best fit in with the school’s philosophy. 
A textbook may determine whether a student adopts a more 
pro-capitalist approach to economics or a more pro-Socialist 
one. A textbook in history may determine whether a student 
adopts a more individualistic approach to American politics 
and government or a more statist approach. In other words, a 
school can determine by the textbooks it selects and its reading 
program the kind of ideological bias it wants its students to 
adopt. 

There are some organizations which provide a textbook eval- 
uation service for educators. One such organization is Ameri- 
ca’s Future, located at 542 Main Street, New Rochelle, New 
York, 10802. Their Textbook Evaluation Committee, composed 
of distinguished scholars and university professors, has been 
evaluating textbooks since its inception in 1958. The purpose of 
the committee, in its own words, “is to evaluate social studies 
textbooks to determine their accuracy and competence and to 
report objectively the extent to which they give misleading or 
false impressions about our American form of government, our 
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unique economy, our history and the relationship of the United 
States and its citizens to the other countries and peoples of the 
world.” 

The Committee has reviewed approximately 550 individual 
textbooks to date, mainly in the areas of civics and citizenship, 
contemporary problems, economics and consumer problems, 
geography, history, international relations, sociology, and psy- 
chology. Their evaluation reports are available on request, free 
of charge. 

It is no use trying to be neutral when it comes to ideology. 
Parents have the right to transfer to their children whatever 
ideas and ideology they want. They do it every day in the week 
anyway, in an unconscious way. But if the parents have no 
preferences—as is the case with so many who send their chil- 
dren to the public schools—then others will do the inculcating 
for them, and the outcome may not be what the parents ex- 
pected or wanted. 

There is, of course, no way of preventing a strong-headed 
youngster from adopting an ideology contrary to his parents. 
Sometimes the need to rebel is stronger than the need to con- 
form, and sometimes the intellect of a youngster may not be 
satisfied with the ideology of his parents. Parents, however, 
should at least have the opportunity to present their ideology to 
their children in fair competition with all the other ideologies 
in the marketplace. Their children will ultimately decide, on 
the basis of their own needs and what they are exposed to, what 
system of values suits them best. 

Some parents might ask what exactly we mean by the term 
“ideology.” One’s ideology is simply what one has in one’s head. 
It may be consistent and orderly, or it may be confusing and 
disorderly. We tend to think of an ideology in terms of a consis- 
tent set of ideas, a philosophy. But not too many people are 
concerned with intellectual consistency. The minds of most 
adults are, more likely than not, filled with inconsistency, con- 
flict, and contradictions. It is one of the reasons why we have 
as many problems as we do. As for students, it is difficult at an 
early age to separate the emotional from the intellectual, and 
thus, most young people, going through various stages of 
growth, do not have as yet an ideology or a philosophy of life. 
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But ideas are constantly being put into their heads, and an 
ideology forms itself on the basis of these ideas. 

However, parents interested in influencing the moral behav- 
ior of their children will usually turn to some recognized doc- 
trine as a source of moral ideology. Religious doctrine provides 
the most commonly accepted basis for morality, and religious 
parents will undoubtedly want to teach these doctrines to their 
children. That is why parents send their children to parochial 
or church-connected schools. Any private school can teach reli- 
gious doctrine if that is what its patrons want. It need not be a 
parochial or church-sponsored school. Parents who believe 
that a code of morality can be based on ideas of a nonreligious 
origin have the right to teach these ideas to their children in 
their own private schools as well. 

The public schools, which are forbidden by the constitutional 
separation of church and state from teaching religious doctrine 
or religion-based morality, impart an amoral ideology by de- 
fault. They seem to say to the youngster: “you decide what is 
right and what is wrong.” The result is a kind of moral jungle, 
in which the weak fall prey to the strong or unscrupulous, 
drugs flourish, promiscuity is widely practiced, venereal! dis- 
ease is rampant. Parents who have entrusted their children’s 
moral education to the amoral public schools are somehow 
confused by the results. It is hard to understand why. What 
other results could they have expected? 

It would, of course, be naive to think that a private school will 
shield a youngster from the vices of our age. Movies, books, 
television, and the influence of good and bad friends are going 
to leave their mark. But the youngster who will be best 
equipped to deal with the temptations placed before him will 
be the one with the sharpest faculties of judgment, the one with 
the ability to understand the consequences of his actions. The 
independent mind, trained to function as a sovereign entity of 
judgment, has a pride which will prevent it from submitting to 
the destructive advice of others. But this kind of independent 
judgment is not easy to cultivate. Nevertheless, a very strong 
effort to cultivate it should be made today because it is so 
greatly needed. 

Some believe that the best way to prepare a youngster to 
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resist the vice of the worid is te tell him something about it in 
advance. This was the course John Locke recommended back 
in the seventeenth century. In describing the requisites of a 
perfect tutor, Locke wrote: 


Besides being well bred, the tutor should know the world well, 
its ways, the humors, the follies, the cheats, the faults of the age 
he is fallen into, and particularly of the country he lives in. These 
he should be able to show to his pupil as he finds him capable, 
teach him skill in men and their manners, pull off the mask 
which their several callings and pretenses cover them with, and 
make his pupil discern what lies at the bottom under such ap- 
pearances.... 

I know it is often said that to discover to a young man the vices 
of the age is to teach them him. That I confess is a good deal so 
according as it is done, and therefore requires a discreet man of 
parts, who knows the world and can judge the temper, inclina- 
tion, and weak side of his pupil. This farther is to be remem- 
bered, that it is not possible now (as perhaps formerly it was) to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of it, 
unless you will all his life mue him up in a closet and never let 
him go into company. The longer he is kept thus hood-winked, 
the less he will see when he comes abroad into open daylight and 
be the more exposed to be a prey to himself and others. .. . 

The only fence against the world is a thorough knowledge of 
it. 


How a school translates this sage advice into a course of study 
by which the youngster might be prepared for drugs, promis- 
cuity, and everything else he will be offered is deserving of a 
book in itself. The public school may be trapped by its moral 
neutrality. But a private school at least has the opportunity to 
try to do something about meeting the problem of today’s mo- 
rality. One way to start is to have a course entitled “The Moral 
Issues of Today,” in which the problem of personal morality 
can be aired in the classroom. The purpose of the course should 
be to prepare the youngster for those moments of decision in 
which he will be forced to make a moral choice. It is no longer 
enough to recite the Ten Commandments. If it were we would 
not have the moral problems we have. Young people today are 
remarkably sensitive to “copouts.”’ They know when the real 
issues are being deliberately avoided by adults, but they do 
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respond to convincing arguments based on reason and experi- 
ence. 

For example, it is not as easy as it seems to convince a young 
person not to smoke marijuana. The threat of expulsion from 
school and the drug’s illegality seem to be very weak deterrents. 
Society says it is wrong, but the rock-music culture says it is 
right. How do we convince the student beyond any shadow of 
a doubt that the ingestion of a drug like marijuana is wrong? 
That is the school’s problem if it decides to tackle the issue of 
morality, and it must do so convincingly if it is to succeed. 

There is also the school of thought which says that we must 
let this age of vice run its course to the point where people will 
themselves reject its corruption in the same manner that a 
body throws up poisons or fights infections. This may possibly 
happen. But, in the meantime, a lot of young people will have 
maimed or destroyed themselves. 

It is quite possible to see this in another way. Our industrial 
civilization has not only created the population explosion but 
has permitted millions of individuals to live who in harsher 
times would not have survived. They survive despite their 
weaknesses because of the amenities of our scientific-industrial 
society. But some forms of their weaknesses may contribute to 
the general corruption of society. The inability to face reality, 
the need for escape through drugs, the inability to live fully and 
consciously and to deal with the problems of life squarely are 
the results of inner weaknesses. It is perhaps inevitable that so 
many of these people will destroy themselves, simply because 
they do not have the sheer human stamina to face emotional 
pain and privation. The Darwinian principle of the survival of 
the fittest works in an affluent society as well as in the jungle. In 
the affluent society, the problems may be more emotional and 
psychological than physical, but the effects are the same. 

People in the new private-school movement are, by the very 
nature of what they are doing, survival oriented. They are moti- 
vated by the desire to give their children the best possible prepa- 
ration for adult life, to set them on the correct course, to impart 
to them the skills and knowledge needed not only to survive but 
to attain a measure of happiness. Obviously, this process cannot 
be considered complete without the school also imparting a 
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code of morality and a system of values. What this code of 
morality and system of values will consist of is up to the parents 
who create the school. But they should give this problem as 
much thought and deliberation as they give to the problems of 
curriculum, finance, and school management. They can seek 
advice and guidance from any sources that may offer it: clergy- 
men, psychologists, teachers, sociologists, philosophers, busi- 
nessmen, statesmen, artists, or any number of human beings 
who have achieved a significant measure of happiness, suc- 
cess, and wisdom in their lives. 

Man’s most important tool of survival has been his brain, not 
his brawn, or his slow legs, or his relatively small size. To 
survive and flourish successfully as a human being implies a 
healthy, rational use of the brain. The primary purpose of edu- 
cation is to teach an individual how to use this primary tool of 
survival—the brain—in the interests on one’s own happiness. 
Western education is characterized by its emphasis on the de- 
velopment of individual brain power. The methods that are 
used to develop brain power have been many and varied, but 
the goal has never been lost sight of: the development of intel- 
lectual proficiency, the development of the critical and analyti- 
cal faculties of the mind. The goal of the progressives is not the 
development of brain power but the development of social con- 
sciousness. Therefore, the methods used to develop social con- 
sciousness have nothing to do with the development of brain 
power. In fact, brain power is considered by the progressives to 
be the result of selfish preoccupation and is therefore not to be 
overly developed lest the student become too much of an inde- 
pendent individual, less dependent on social involvement for 
survival than the progressives believe desirable. 

Therefore, in discussing methods, one must take into account 
the fact that many of the innovations made in methods in the 
schools have nothing to do with improving the techniques of 
training the mind, but are meant to do just the contrary: im- 
prove a student’s social consciousness at the expense of his 
intellectual independence. 

There is nothing wrong in trying to devise new methods to 
make the job of intellectual mastery easier and faster. But the 
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goal must never be lost sight of. More important, the goal of 
Western education, which is intellectual mastery, must never 
be confused with the goal of progressive education, which is 
social consciousness. Both goals require entirely different 
methods, and a school which tries to use both will find itself 
working at cross purposes. Therefore, before adopting any new 
method, the school should examine it carefully to see which 
goal it serves. 

The problem of trying to make schoolwork interesting to chil- 
dren is as old as education itself. In using too much discipline 
there is always the danger that a child will develop an aversion 
toward learning, and that, of course, is to be avoided. John 
Locke wrote: 


The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the attention of 
his scholar. ... To attain this, he should make the child com- 
prehend the usefulness of what he teaches him, and let him see, 
by what he has learnt, that he can dos something which he could 
not do before. . .. To this he should add sweetness in all his 
instructions, and by a certain tenderness in his whole carriage 
make the child sensible that he loves him and designs nothing 
but his good, the only way to beget love in the child, which will 
make him harken to his lessons, and relish what he teaches him. 


Locke was so concerned with the problem of getting children 
to enjoy learning that in his theorizing he went just about as far 
as some of our theorists go today. For example, he wrote: 


I have always had a fancy that learning might be made a play 
and recreation to children, and that they might be brought to 
desire to be taught if it were proposed to them as a thing of 
honour, credit, delight and recreation, or as a reward for doing 
something else, and if they were never chid or corrected for the 
neglect of it. That which confirms me in this opinion is that 
amongst the Portugueses, ’tis so much a fashion and emulation 
amongst their children to learn to read and write that they can- 
not hinder them from it. They will learn it one from another, and 
are as intent on it as if it were forbidden them.... 

Thus children may be cozen’d into a knowledge of the letters, 
be taught to read without perceiving it to be anything but a sport, 
and play themselves into that which others are whipped for. 
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Children should not have anything like work or serious laid on 
them. Neither their minds nor bodies will bear it. It injures their 
healths, and their being forced and tied down to their books in 
an age at enmity with all such restraint has J doubt not been the 
reason why a great many have hated books and learning all their 
lives after. 


Locke, however, never foresaw the whole-word method being 
used to teach children how to read. The result is that many 
children have an aversion toward books, not because they were 
whipped into learning how to read, but because they have not 
really been taught to read in the first place. So the aversion to 
learning can be acquired in two ways: by too strict a discipline, 
or by faulty teaching methods. Thus, both pitfalls must be 
avoided. 

Never has there been more research into how children learn 
and never has teaching methodology been in a greater state of 
confusion. The nation, for example, is painfully aware that it 
has a monumental reading problem on its hands, but its 
method of trying to correct it is simply to allocate more money. 
In October, 1969, Congress held hearings on a new “Right To 
Read Program,” the goal of which was to increase student read- 
ing proficiency across the nation. When the U.S. commissioner 
of education, James E. Allen, Jr., testified before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in an effort to get the pro- 
gram funded, the following statement was made by the Honor- 
able William D. Hathaway: “We should have some uniform 
professional opinion on reading through research before we go 
out and start getting the school to go ahead with it. The present 
state of research just last year was that there was still a tossup 
whether the sight reading or phonic reading method was bet- 
ter.” 

To which Dr. Allen replied: “There is a controversy over the 
subject of teaching reading. I don’t want to get involved in that 
because I think the teacher in the local community must decide 
what system works best for the children in his care.” 

In other words, the program will not get to the heart of the 
problem. It will simply spread money around so that the illu- 
sion will be created that the nation is seriously solving its read- 
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ing problem, much in the way that it has solved its poverty 
problem through the much-heralded “War on Poverty.” 

It is statements such as Dr. Allen’s which should convince 
parents that there is no hope that public education will correct 
its own faults, for the simple reason that public officials must 
adopt a neutral position when deciding on such crucial matters 
as the difference between sight reading and phonic reading. 
Better let a few million children suffer the disability of illiter- 
acy than hurt the feelings of a group of incompetent profes- 
sionals. The private school, however, need not share public 
deiusions for the sake of protecting the inflated egos of bad 
educators. However, the main problem of today, as far as meth- 
odlogy is concerned, is to make complexity understandable. 
Because civilization is so complex, methods must be devised to 
make this complexity understandable to the young who must 
inherit it. Youth today has to deal with a world twice as com- 
plex as the world of 1940, but in the public schools they are 
being taught by methods which are only half as effective as 
those used in 1940. 

If we agree that the goal of our educational efforts is intellec- 
tual mastery and understanding, then we can weigh the value 
of any new methods. In the public schools, the drive for new 
methods is motivated by a desire to cover up the faults of the 
mass educational system. No attempt is, or can be, made to go 
to the heart of the problem. Thus, the innovations in the public 
schools are usually directed at eliminating symptoms rather 
than causes, with the result that new symptoms will eventually 
arise to replace the old ones. 

In the private school, innovation is initiated by the desire to 
improve the educational product and the need to control costs. 
The constant pressure to keep costs as low as possible has di- 
rected private schools to search continually for ways to main- 
tain or improve teaching standards while keeping the tuition 
within the budgets of its customers. Since the motivations 
differ, the innovations tried by public and private schools will 
also differ. 

For example, to meet the problem of incompetent teachers in 
the mass educational system, experiments in tutorial comput- 
ers are being conducted in public schools. The student-teacher 
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relationship has become so strained in many inner-city 
schools, that the tutorial computer is the only source of learn- 
ing the student can relate to without having his ego threatened. 
Of course, the tutorial computer lacks the warmth and under- 
standing of a human being, but apparently some teachers find 
it hard to generate warmth and understanding in a classroom 
of little monsters. 

Other public school experiments include the ‘““open-concept”’ 
school, which in one New Hampshire community has been 
called “wall-to-wall bedlam.” The school is constructed almost 
completely without inside walls “in order to make it as easy as 
possible for students to group and regroup, for students and 
teacher to communicate with one another, for teachers to team 
teach, and for students to receive individualized instruction.” 

What the open-concept school does for the development of 
independent brain power, no one knows as yet. It will take a few 
years to find out. But, according to an article in American Edu- 
cation (November, 1970), many teachers believe that children 
in the open-concept schools get along better with each other. 
“They’re learning to think in terms of the group, not just them- 
selves,” which is the goal of Deweyism. 

Another form of Deweyism now being experimented with in 
the public schools is called the “multiunit” form of organiza- 
tion, which, like the “open-concept” school, does away with the 
self-contained classroom. A number of elementary schools in 
Wisconsin have adopted multiunit organizations, which com- 
bine “differentiated staffing,” ungraded classes, and team 
teaching. Differentiated staffing has no precise definition, but, 
according to the Education Digest (November, 1970), “it im- 
plies a restructuring and redeployment of teaching personnel 
in a way that makes optimum use of their talents, interests, and 
commitments, and affords them greater autonomy in deter- 
mining their own professional development.” 

Again, what all of this does to develop the individual brain 
power of the student is as yet unknown. One clue, however, is 
that remedial reading starts at an early age in these multiunit 
schools. The reader will no doubt have noticed the professional 
jargon used to describe these innovations. The peculiar vocabu- 
lary, the overcomplicated concepts, which permeate educa- 
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tional journals these days, tend to suggest evasiveness if not 
downright intellectual dishonesty. American public education 
has become so overprofessionalized that plain talk and simple 
common sense no longer have any place in it. The professional 
jargon, of course, is meant to keep the nonprofessionals, like 
parents, from understanding what is really going on. 

It is of some significance that none of these expensive experi- 
ments would be possible without some federal funding. The 
experimenters need not appeal to the parents for money. All 
they have to do is impress the professionals in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in order to get cash. The 
parents are kept out of the picture. The children are completely 
in the hands of the professionals who, naturally, know much 
better than the average American parent what kind of an edu- 
cation his child should have. 

Another interesting program being adopted in some of the 
public junior high and high schools is something called Project 
Plan. Its purpose is to individualize each student’s study pro- 
gram so that each can work at his own pace. During my experi- 
ences as a substitute I had the occasion to see the new program 
in operation both in a junior high school and high school. It 
took me some time to figure out what it was all about, but when 
I did it seemed to me that the primary function of the plan was - 
to eliminate the teacher as a teacher. In reality, all the plan did 
was bring the techniques of the correspondence course into the 
classroom. The program was hooked up to a computer some- 
where in the middle of Iowa, and the teacher was mainly a 
supervisor, monitor, or checker. He no longer did any teaching. 

The plan works as follows: Student lessons are all contained 
in booklets which are called modules. For example, the module 
on the novel comes in two versions, one for faster students and 
one for slower students. The module states the objective of the 
lesson, so that the student knows what he is supposed to learn, 
and it tells him explicitly how to go about learning it. The 
student works on the module at his own pace, but the teacher 
sets a limit as to the amount of time he can spend on it. This 
is the “individualized” aspect of the program. When the stu- 
dent has completed the work in the module, he takes a test. The 
results are evaluated by the computer. Then he goes on to the 
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next module. At the beginning of the term each student is given 
a list of modules he is to complete. The modules in Project Plan 
were prepared by a team of educators in California. They are 
the real teachers, this anonymous group in California. The 
computer is used to keep records and mark tests. 

Each school has a computer terminal through which infor- 
mation and data are received from the computer and sent to it 
with the help of punchcards. Input cards include a teacher 
start card, a teacher end card, an observations and comments 
card, a teacher supplies card, a teacher action card, a registra- 
tion card, a student master card, a variety of test cards, anda 
student status card. Each school day starts with a computer 
readout, and ends with the input of the day’s work into the 
computer. This remote robot a thousand miles away dominates 
the program, so that computer breakdowns and errors become 
an important part of school life. The student learns how to 
relate to the computer, and in time he may even learn how to 
cheat it. 

A typical Project Plan classroom resembles a study hall. Stu- 
dent desks are grouped together so that students can work to- 
gether. This, of course, encourages chatter and distraction. To 
cut down on noise, the school I was in had already placed acous- 
tical tiles on the walls of the classrooms. The teacher sits at his 
desk, inundated with punch cards and computer readout 
sheets. He will occasionally help a student who is having a 
problem with a module, discuss an aspect of the module with 
some students, see to it that students are working on their 
modules. That’s the extent of his “teaching.” He supervises, or 
monitors, the program. 

It is easy to see how the program can be developed further to 
include video tapes, casette recorders, and other instruments to 
facilitate this kind of “individualized” study and further 
reduce the need for a live teacher. The only thing that’s really 
individualized is the equipment. The traditional view of in- 
dividualized study pertains to the amount of time a teacher can 
devote to an individual student in a one-to-one relationship. In 
the computerized program, it merely means that each student 
relates directly to the computer. The individual student is re- 
duced to a numbered punchcard which contains pertinent in- 
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formation related to the pfogram. The computer deals with 
him on that basis only, not as a true, unique individual, but as 
a numbered punchcard. This is not individualized study—it is 
but depersonalized study. 

I have described some of the new techniques being used in 
the public schools to provide an idea of how the system is 
proposing to correct its faults and “improve” itself. The open- 
concept and multiunit schools are promoting more Deweyism, 
and “individualized” study programs and tutorial computers 
are simply eliminating live teachers from the school experi- 
ence of young people. Eventually, the mass public educational 
system will become a system of standardized canned learning 
in which neither the creative student nor the creative teacher 
will enjoy the dynamic process of learning and teaching, and 
over which the parent will have even less control than he has 
now. The possibility of the educational establishment using 
computerized audiovisual techniques to indoctrinate children 
rather than teach them is very real indeed. With the introduc- 
tion of tranquilizing pills to make children more receptive to 
indoctrination, the possibilities become frightening—which is 
all the more reason for parents to create alternatives they 
themselves can control in their own communities. If the par- 
ents will not take the trouble to exercise their freedom of 
choice, eventually they have none. 

Private schools have the option to be virtually anything they 
want to be and to do anything they want to do. All of the 
progressive methods now being used in the public schools were 
first tried in private schools. But the traditional private school 
need not feel that innovation is a monopoly of the liberals. New, 
interesting methods of teaching phonics, for example, have 
been developed, and audiovisual equipment can be used to pro- 
mote traditional values as well as radical ones. The goal of 
intellectual mastery, however, should never be obscured by the 
methods used to achieve it. 

Much has been written about the no-discipline schools like 
Summerhill, in England, and its counterparts in the United 
States. They are being heralded as the educational wave of the 
future and the influence of their methods has spread to the 
public schools. But an even more interesting phenomenon in 
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American private education has been going on for the last sev- 
enty years or so at the other end of the discipline spectrum: the 
use of the military format to further the ends of academic disci- 
pline. The military academy is a peculiarly American institu- 
tion devised by educators who were seeking an effective means 
to enhance academic discipline among America’s rambunc- 
tious and rowdy boys. It isso much a part of the American scene 
that few educators have ever looked at it as an interesting inno- 
vation in educational method or even as an interesting educa- 
tional phenomenon. But it is both, and its success is broadly 
acknowledged although among educational philosophers and 
professionals it is rarely taken seriously as an educational tech- 
nique. Films and novels have tended to dramatize the disci- 
plinarian aspects of the military academy without relating 
them to the academic work of the students. Yet, the primary 
purpose of the military format is to provide a medium in which 
academic excellence can flourish. The military format is not 
an end in itself. It is a means of creating a disciplined and 
ordered learning environment in which the orderly acceptance 
of knowledge and disciplined study habits become a natural 
part of the student’s life. 

Although most boys at a military academy will deny that they 
like discipline, there is no question that the mystique of the 
military academy is very real and palpable. It is a mystique to 
which most boys and faculty members respond. To some, of 
course, the military way of doing things becomes routine. But 
for the boys it possesses a real power. The entire mystique is 
based on a concept of discipline: that adults can impose on 
youngsters a regulated way of life to which they must adhere. 
The mystique is further enhanced by the military parapher- 
nalia, which includes uniforms, saluting, parades, inspections, 
and a general code of behavior based on obedience to rules. 
Ceremony always tends to instill in the participants a sense of 
higher purpose in whatever they are doing. 

It is interesting how well the military format adapts itself to 
the needs of academic training—because Western education is 
basically a methodology which develops intellectual disci- 
pline, and a military format can make intellectual discipline 
easy for boys who are not really intellectually inclined. Thus, 
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no teacher in a military academy has a discipline problem in 
the classroom. The system itself takes care of the discipline, 
freeing the teacher to devote all of his time to teaching, and 
none to discipline. Military discipline cultivates self-control, 
concentration, attentiveness, and silence—all of which are es- 
sential to good intellectual habits. 

Of course, discipline is a means to an end, and if the instruc- 
tion does not measure up to the teaching opportunity provided 
by the method, then the discipline is wasted. But military 
academies seem to be particularly aware of this and therefore 
develop good faculties and academic programs. Sometimes 
they use rather innovative methods. For example, at the Fork 
Union Military Academy as Fork Union, Virginia, they use the 
one-subject plan of study, in which a cadet is assigned four 
major subjects each year. He studies one subject only for eight 
weeks, then takes another subject for the next eight weeks, 
until the end of April when he has completed his four subjects. 
During May, he reviews the subject in which he received the 
lowest grade or, if all of his grades are on the honor roll level, 
he is permitted to study a fifth subject with a one-half credit. 

An advantage of the one-subject plan is that it enables a 
student to concentrate on one subject at a time, affording him 
a sense of depth and continuity in what he is learning. At the 
end of the eight weeks he knows he has earned the credits for 
that course. For the teacher, it permits him to prepare the 
course with greater depth and flexibility. For example, a class 
can run uninterrupted up to an hour and forty minutes, in 
which a great deal of material can be covered. Also, because the 
teacher has the student for up to four hours a day, he can see 
more readily where he is getting through and where he is not. 
If the student is having difficulty, the teacher can work with 
him directly to improve his performance. The disadvantage to 
the student, of course, is that if he does not like the subject or 
the teacher, he will have to endure both for eight weeks before 
a change will take place. But for most students, the advantages 
seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 

Military academies generally are very explicit about how 
and why they conduct their programs. But this can also be said 
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of most private schools. In fact, reading the catalogs or private 
schools can be a very edifying and refreshing experience. Each 
school sets out its principles and its goals. Each school de- 
scribes itself, and although every effort is made to portray the 
school in its best light, the self-evaluation which is required of 
a private school in its own catalog is a healthy exercise in 
educational introspection. At least the school, whether it be 
traditional or progressive, sets forth its goals as an institution 
so that the parents know what they are getting, which is some- 
thing no public school does. When a parent enrolls his child in 
the local public school, does he receive a catalog setting forth 
the school’s philosophy of education, a description of its facili- 
ties, a list of its faculty with their credentials, and a presenta- 
tion of its curriculum and instructional techniques? No. Such 
information, which private schools furnish as a matter of 
course, is considered irrelevant by public schools. Besides, it is 
doubtful that the neighborhood public school knows what its 
philosophy of education is. 

Another good reason for those who are starting new 
schools to read the catalogs of other private schools is that 
these catalogues are often full of interesting and useful 
ideas. The most realistically innovative minds in education 
are in the private schools. These are educators who are in 
the habit of explaining their goals and philosophy to parents 
in clear, forthright, unambiguous terms, rather than seeking 
ways to evade the chore. These are educators who under- 
stand that parents are not an unlimited source of support for 
any lame-brain experiment the school might cook up. These 
are educators who feel a very keen responsibility toward 
those they agree to educate and those who are paying the 
bills for said education. 

Perhaps the most fitting way to complete this chapter would 
be by quoting some of the statements one finds in private school 
catalogs. They give an insight into the concern and thorough- 
ness with which independent schools face their tasks as educa- 
tors. 


Culver Military Academy (Culver, Indiana) on Instructional 
Methods: 
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Culver believes in the importance of mastery of knowledge and 
fundamental learning skills. It believes that to achieve such 
mastery involves hard work, and Culver makes no apology for 
demanding rigorous effort on the part of the student. Teaching 
methods recognize fully the importance of exciting and motiva- 
ting students to learning. The requirement that students work 
hard reflects the conviction of the faculty that superficiality of 
learning must be avoided. The faculty believes that added 
breadth and depth of knowledge is achieved only when students 
expend great effort and attempt to approach the limits of their 
capacities. 


The Loomis School (Windsor, Connecticut) on the study of his- 
tory: 


The curriculum of the Loomis History Department is designed 
to achieve several goals. First, it is our aim to create within the 
student a thirst for learning and for knowledge. Hence, individ- 
ual courses are designed in content and method to have a sub- 
stantive relevance for students of the 1970’s. Secondly, rather 
than merely transmitting data and information about man and 
his past, it is our aim to teach the student how to learn: that is, 
to enlarge the students’ educative processes and skills—i.e., the 
ability, with increasing sophistication, to approach new and dif- 
ferent problems. The educative skills include the rational 
manipulation of data and information drawn from a variety of 
sources, the skills of comparison, criticism, synthesis among 
ideas, logical analysis, and above all, evaluation of information, 
ideas, and conclusions. In our curriculum therefore, content per 
se serves largely as a means to an end, and consequently the 
stress is on the thematic or conceptual approach to the study of 
man. 


San Diego Military Academy (Del Mar, California) on its Pri- 
mary Goal: 


One of the principal reasons for this continuing growth is 
that the Academy never loses sight of its primary goal. It is 
first of all a school, and a school’s charge is to educate, and, at 
San Diego Military Academy, nothing is permitted to stand in 
the way of a boy’s receiving an education; not the military 
training, the physical training, the interscholastic sports or 
any of the extra-curricular activities. They are a part of a 
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Diego Military Academy education, a vital part, but always 
the development of the mind comes first. It has long been our 
credo that if a boy is first taught how to think he will more 
easily know how to act and to become the whole man. Our be- 
lief has yet to be shaken. 


The Kent School (Kent, Connecticut) on its Theology course: 


Theology 2, required in the Fifth or Sixth Form year, is a study 
of Christian Faith and Practice based on a consideration of con- 
cepts grounded in the Holy Scriptures and expressed in the his- 
toric Creeds and life in the Church. The course deals with the 
meaning and relevance for modern man of the Christian view of 
revelation and history; the doctrines of God, man, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the Church and the sacraments; and Christian con- 
cepts of worship and life in today’s world. Classes meet twice 
weekly throughout the year. 


The Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Connecticut) on School Gov- 
ernment: 


The Government of the School is made as simple as possible 
and is conducted in the interest of trustworthy boys. It under- 
takes friendly supervision, with a view to developing efficient 
self-control. The boys are expected to obey the rules. Those who 
do not respond to this trust or whose spirit and attitude towards 
authority are unsatisfactory may be dismissed without specific 
charges against their character or conduct. 


Lawrenceville (Lawrenceville, New Jersey) on its methods: 


Lawrenceville is a college preparatory school. Its Conference 
Plan of teaching offers you great variety in courses and sections. 
More and more the trend is toward wider electives, less depend- 
ence on rigid academic requirements. The emphasis is on a gen- 
eral liberal education—courses with content taught by teachers 
who have something to teach. There are honors courses if you 
become qualified to enter them. 

The curriculum is demanding, flexible, and open-ended, with 
numerous opportunities for individual choices. Lawrenceville 
exists to teach. Classes are personal, alive, creative. Boys chal- 
lenge teachers. You have close contact with men whose aim is 
the excellence of your education, your success. Teachers care 
about you as a person. 
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The school seeks to help boys realize their intellectual poten- 
tials through the medium of an exclusively college-preparatory 
curriculum. The academic program assumes that students have 
both considerable ability and seriousness of purpose. It is also the 
school’s philosophy that quality of work is more important than 
quantity and that in order for truly creative learning to take 
place, boys must have time to reflect upon and absorb what has 
been learned and to pursue independently special interests 
which have been stimulated by the learning process. 


Mount Hermon School (Mount Hermon, Massachusetts) on 
Religion: 


Mount Hermon conceives education to be growth of the whole 
person in self-government as an intelligent, physical, social, 
moral and spiritual being. We consider that the growing boy 
must explore the spiritual dimensions of his life and commit 
himself to ultimate concerns of realism and worth if his educa- 
tion is to have depth and meaning. 

This conviction continues to be central to our purpose in a day 
when young people are skeptical about religious institutions. 
Student criticism of established modes and procedures cannot 
conceal, however, their deep, authentic religious and ethical 
concerns.... 

Mount Hermon strives to meet the spiritual and moral needs 
of students in terms which they can understand. No particular 
pattern is sacrosanct when student interests in this area cry out 
for expression, but the basic thrusts of the spiritual and the 
moral continue to be at the heart of Mount Hermon education. 


Charles Wright Academy (Tacoma, Washington) on its Faculty: 


The true measure of a school is its faculty. In order to acquaint 
patrons with the qualifications of its teachers, Charles Wright 
each year, in a supplement to this catalog, summarizes the edu- 
cational qualifications and teaching experience of all faculty 
members. 

With the exception of the kindergarten and the first three 
grades, all classes are taught by men. In addition to their aca- 
demic duties, most of the faculty assist with sports and other 
activities. It is believed that the close association of faculty and 
students on the playing fields, as well as in the classrooms, adds 
another dimension to the student-teacher relationship. 
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Becket Academy (East Haddam, Connecticut) on its physical 
environment: 


Our facilities may look polished in pictures, but they are not. 
Rugged and spartan would be better adjectives. Becket is not an 
endowed school and was not founded on contributed wealth. Ev- 
ery building was designed and constructed by the school with the 
intelligence and labor of faculty, students and friends. To see our 
school, then, is to realize a monumental effort by many people— 
many individuals. Even with all its mistakes and lack of refined 
beauty of construction, we like the school the way it is and have 
continued the tradition of having everyone take a hand in the 
maintenance of the buildings. We all sweep, scrub and 
straighten every morning and, even if the fun of it wears off 
sometimes, there is a pride in a job well done. 


Cardigan Mountain School (Canaan, New Hampshire) on its 
main purpose: 


The main purpose of Cardigan is to give to its boys a run- 
ning start in their march toward secondary school and col- 
lege. Work in the sixth through ninth grades is designed to 
develop those skills in basic subjects as needed for the ever 
increasing work load of the higher years. To learn to read 
rapidly and comprehendingly, to be at home in the foundation 
work in mathematics, to learn the techniques of language 
study for facility in speaking are necessary skills to be devel- 
oped. The curriculum of Cardigan Mountain is so planned 
that each boy, as an individual, is the target of the teaching or 
training. It is impossible for a boy merely to “get by.” Extra 
help sessions, individual conferences, constant checks on the 
total record of each boy keep the headmaster and faculty con- 
stantly aware of his needs and progress. 


The Gunnery (Washington, Connecticut) on its educational 
philosophy: 


The educational goals of The Gunnery today have been derived 
from the beliefs of her founder: sound learning based upon fun- 
damentals; a life of simplicity guided by moral principles; a 
proper informality in the relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent; and finally, concern for the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual development of the individual. 
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The Brooks School (Concord, Massachusetts) on curriculum: 


Grades I, II, and III are considered as a unit because their 
subjects and materials are cumulative and dependent on basic 
understanding of concepts. Emphasis is on the fundamental aca- 
demic building blocks—Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Math- 
ematics.... Phonics are taught as an integral part of reading and 
spelling. .. . Practice in handwriting continues through the 
Grades. Work groups are small. Special remedial help is given to 
those who need it. The fast learner has an opportunity to join the 
reading and arithmetic classes of a more advanced section. .. . 
Mastery and accuracy are considered of greater importance than 
speed. 


Avon Old Farms School (Avon, Connecticut) on the Boy and the 
Community: 


A sense of the individual’s responsibility to a larger commu- 
nity is a natural part of the boy’s development at Avon Old Farms 
School. From the first, the School has been organized as the Vil- 
lage of Old Farms. It has its own law and courts, its own post 
office and bank, its own village officers operating a government 
based on that of the New England township. When the whole 
school goes into a town meeting to decide some issue before it, the 
visitor is treated to a spectacle of political maturity as rare 
among secondary schools as it is striking. 


Abbot Academy (Andover, Massachusetts) on its purpose: 


The purpose of Abbot Academy is to encourage each girl to 
develop to her fullest potential: to heighten her individual tal- 
ents, to grow intellectually, morally, and spiritually, and to 
deepen her interest in others. The school hopes that each student 
will come to know herself as an individual, that she will develop 
self-control and self-respect, a sense of purpose and sound judg- 
ment, so that she may take her place as a thoughtful and respon- 
sible young woman in a world of change and shifting values. 


The Tatnall School (Wilmington, Delaware) on academic help: 


Each member of the lower division faculty is expected to be 
alert at all times to a child who is experiencing academic diffi- 
culty. Staff and/or parent conferences are called as the need 
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arises. Help is available from the individual teacher as well as 
from special teachers such as the reading teacher, who may give 
extra time to small groups of children. In addition, qualified 
students from the upper division offer their services during free 
periods, either as individual tutors or as teacher aides, allowing 
the classroom teacher more time to work with small groups. 


Berwick Academy (South Berwick, Maine) on Individuality: 


Berwick holds to the concept that an individual’s uniqueness 
is an asset, and seeks to cultivate individuality and free expres- 
sion. It is desirable that each boy be conscious that he occupies 
a definite, recognized place in the Academy, a place which feeds 
the need for recognition and individual worth, and at the same 
time affords an opportunity for an objective evaluation of him- 
self and of his situation as related to the realities of life. In this 
friendly, understanding, and personal atmosphere, with easy 
communications and a cooperative spirit between masters and 
students, the result is maximum intellectual and social growth. 


It will be said that the performance in many of these private 
schools often falls short of the promises made in the catalogs. 
This may be true in some cases, but we doubt that it is true 
generally. A school lives by its reputation, and failure to live up 
to its stated goals would easily place the future of any private 
school in jeopardy. 

One prevailing theme seems to run through all of the cata- 
logs: the worth and value of the individual student entrusted to 
the school for an education. Everything centers around the 
student and the need to succeed in educating him. Cynics will 
claim that to the private school, the individual student merely 
represents a source of tuition. From an economic point of view, 
the view of the business manager, this, of course, is true. But 
everyone must eat, and no one has ever suggested that because 
educators live in the real economic world, they cannot also be 
deeply dedicated to the work they are doing. Competition 
among private schools and educators virtually guarantees that 
the student who is sought after will get value for value. Private 
schools are institutions which must constantly prove their 
value and competence with each new student. They can never 
become complacent without endangering their future. 
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Like an individual, a private school must aspire if it is to 
become great. It must want to be the fulfillment of an ideal, 
clearly stated, clearly understood, within the realm of practi- 
cality. An independent school can aspire to become a truly 
great institution because it has the freedom to pursue excel- 
lence. As long as American educators still have that freedom, 
there is reason to hope that American parents, in ever larger 
numbers, will find that private schools not only deserve their 
support but that their children deserve private schools. 


/7§Fourteen- 


Faculty, Students, Management, 
and Other Matters of Importance 


, ee el 


There are two aspects to faculty recruiting which the founders 
of a new private school must contend with: the philosophical 
and the practical. The practical aspect concerns such matters 
as how many teachers to hire, how much to pay them, where 
to get them from, how much of a workload to give them, and 
what kind of benefits to provide. The best sources of advice for 
these practical concerns are other private schools and the vari- 
ous independent school organizations which exist to help pri- 
vate schools deal with such problems. In the private school, the 
headmaster is usually in charge of teacher recruitment, and if 
he has already had prior experience doing this for another 
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school, his experience will serve him well in putting together 
the faculty of a new school. 

The best sources of teachers are the placement bureaus of 
colleges and universities, commercial teacher-placement 
agencies, and teacher cooperatives. Other sources include peo- 
ple associated with your school who have teacher friends and 
relatives. One might also contact the principal of the local pub- 
lic school who may know of teachers who have retired from 
public school teaching but may be available for private schools. 
Also, other private schools will have a file of letters received 
from teachers seeking new positions. If you are on friendly 
terms with the headmaster of another private school, he may 
make the names and addresses of these applicants available to 
you. Advertisements in such publications as The Independent 
School Bulletin and the New Schools Exchange Newsletter also 
provide a source of applicants. A list of commercial agencies is 
provided in Appendix C. 

As for faculty salaries in private schools, the range is quite 
wide, depending on the type of school. For example, according 
to the NAIS Faculty Salary Survey dated December, 1970, be- 
ginning teachers with no experience were being paid any- 
where from as little as $3,000 in a coeducational boarding 
school to as much as $8,048 in a coeducational day school. The 
median salary for beginning teachers was around $6,000. 
Boarding schools normally pay lower salaries because meals 
and living quarters are provided. 

In a coeducational day elementary school, the lowest salary 
reported was $3,000, the highest $14,000. In a coeducational day 
school including the secondary level, the lowest salary reported 
was $4,000, the highest $18,231. In some schools, the highest 
salary paid to any faculty member was no more than $5,000. In 
some, the lowest salary paid to any faculty member was as 
much as $9,000. Obviously, different schools requiring teachers 
of different skills and experience pay their faculties accord- 
ingly. Teacher salaries in general have been rising over the 
years. But as the teacher shortage has changed into a teacher 
surplus, salaries will no doubt rise not quite as steeply or 
quickly as during the years of shortage. 

It is the philosophical aspect of the teacher-recruitment 
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problem, however, which is much more important to consider 
when you are creating an alternative to the public schools. You 
must think in terms of what kind of teachers you want. Good 
teachers, like good anythings, are hard to find, yet they are 
absolutely essential to the success of a private school. Public 
schools can afford to staff themselves with mediocrities and 
incompetents because parents are indifferent to a public 
school’s performance. But a private school is constantly under 
the critical eyes of its patrons, and a mediocre faculty, unable 
to deliver the expected quality education, will eventually undo 
any private school. 

How do you find good teachers? First, you have to know how 
to recognize one. Those of us who remember the good teachers 
we had in school, and usually they can be counted on one hand, 
recognize the qualities they had which made them good teach- 
ers. We remember him or her as the teacher who made the 
subject interesting, explained things well, took an interest in 
our work, or inspired us to greater effort. We usually remember 
the things we were taught by good teachers simply because 
they were well taught. And, of course, we remember the experi- 
ences with the really bad teachers: the moments in which we 
were humiliated or put down. We may not remember the name 
or face of the bad teacher, but we remember the experience. On 
the other hand, we usually remember the names and faces of 
the good teachers, even after many years have gone by. 

It is obvious that the influence of a good teacher can last a 
lifetime and remain an indelible part of our educational expe- 
rience to which we think back with some pleasure. It was usu- 
ally a teacher who recognized our ability, who treated us with 
respect for our young individual personalities, who encouraged 
us to attain higher goals, who seemed to genuinely like us. The 
good teacher is always remembered with the same affection he 
or she transmitted to the students. Young people need the affec- 
tion, understanding, and encouragement of adults. They need 
it from parents, and they need it just as much from teachers 
who are overseeing their intellectual development. They need 
it from the latter because teachers are supposed to offer an 
objective appraisal of our abilities. They help us form a judg- 
ment of ourselves. They help us understand our own value—or 
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lack of it. Parents are too biased, either for or against us, de- 
pending on the home situation. Hypercritical parents make it 
difficult for us to judge ourselves objectively, and parents who 
overestimate our abilities do the same. The teacher, hopefully, 
is supposed to help us get a more accurate picture of ourselves, 
one which would permit us to change it for the better. 

Of course, the primary function of the teacher is not to be a 
social worker or a psychiatrist, but a teacher. He or she must 
open intellectual doors for us, stimulate our appetite for learn- 
ing, explain things so that our minds can learn what we are 
expected to learn. When the learning process is accompanied 
by affection, understanding, and encouragement, its way is 
made easier and more enjoyable. If it is accompanied by antip- 
athy, fear, and indifference, the learning process becomes an 
unhappy, negative experience. 

Learning can and should be the most rewarding experience 
of our lives, second perhaps only to love. Yet, as an experience 
for most public school students it rates far down the ladder. The 
fact that so many students would rather do nothing than be in 
school is an indication of how badly managed is the process of 
learning in the public schools. Yet, the learning process, which 
is supposed to broaden our horizon, expand our consciousness, 
and open doors to whole new worlds of interest is actually made 
dull by many public school teachers. The solution of the public 
schools to this problem is to invent new methods which elimi- 
nate the teacher. Unfortunately, no computer can provide the 
affection, understanding, and encouragement which must ac- 
company the learning process if it is to be truly successful. Only 
a real live teacher can supply them. So the search must be for 
teachers who will make learning the joyful, rewarding, and 
enriching experience it can be. The search must be for teachers 
with certain kinds of personalities, certain kinds of qualities, 
certain kinds of basic understanding of how the young mind 
works. 

For example, a good teacher knows that you have to make a 
child want to learn a subject. You have to provide motivation, 
a reason for learning. To simply order the child to learn will 
instantly make that subject a boring chore. The more difficult, 
the more mechanical, the more potentially boring a subject is, 
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the more care must be taken and effort exerted to make sure 
that the student understands the necessity for learning the sub- 
ject. Here, the teacher becomes something of a salesman. If the 
teacher cannot convince the student of the necessity to learn 
the subject, then perhaps the subject ought not to be taught. Too 
many teachers assume that a student knows why he must learn 
certain subjects. This assumption is unwarranted. A student 
may have a vague idea of the value of the subject. But he should 
be explained its value as a way of setting the stage for learning, 
to prepare the student’s mind to be more receptive. The power 
of suggestion is so great that we wonder why so few people put 
it to use. 

The qualities which make a good teacher are the same quali- 
ties which are in demand in virtually every other profession, 
and since most professions pay more than teaching, that is the 
reason why there will always be a shortage of good teachers. A 
good teacher must be quite expert in his subject, he must be an 
excellent communicator, have a sense of humor, be able to 
relate to young people, have infinite patience, and be possessed 
of a strong nervous system. He must not merely like young 
people—he must love them. He must have the knack of engag- 
ing their interests and evoking an appreciation of the subject. 
He must be fair. He must have the attributes of both a father 
and a friend. If the teacher is a woman, she must have the 
attributes of a big sister—helpful, friendly, tolerant, patient, 
and knowledgeable. 

Finding teachers who fit this description will not be easy. It 
will take time. You may have te settle for less at the beginning 
until you can find the teachers you really want. Then, once you 
have found them, you must provide the kind of atmosphere 
which will keep them there. All good teachers require a high 
degree of freedom in which to work. A school should be ready 
to provide that freedom in the interest of good, creative teach- 
ing. In the end, however, the teacher must be judged by the 
results he has with his students. 

Finding good teachers has always been a problem. John 
Locke provides an interesting insight into this very same prob- 
lem in the seventeenth century when it came to finding a good 
tutor, who, he insisted, should have sobriety, temperance, ten- 
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derness, diligence, and discretion, qualities he described as 
“hardly to be found united in persons that are to be had for 
ordinary salaries nor easily to be found anywhere.” Then, he 
added: 


The great difficulty will be where to find a proper person. For 
those of small age, parts, and vertue are unfit for this employ- 
ment; and those that have greater will hardly be got to undertake 
such a charge. You must therefore look out early and enquire 
everywhere, for the world has people of all sorts. .. . If you find 
it difficult to meet with such a tutor as we desire, you are not to 
wonder. I only can say, spare no care nor cost to get such an one. 
All things are to be had that way, and I dare assure you that if 
you can get a good one, you will never repent the charge but will 
always have the satisfaction to think it the money of all other the 
best laid out. 


Isn’t it amazing how little of basic value has changed in three 
centuries! 

One of the advantages the private school has over the public 
schools in teacher recruitment is that the private school in 
most states need not limit its search to individuals with state 
certification or other academic credentials required by state 
authorities. This permits the private school to hire people di- 
rectly from other professions and industries. Many of these 
people may lack formal teacher training and experience, but 
they may have the qualities which would make any human 
being a good teacher. Formal teacher training and certification 
are no guarantee that the teacher who has them will be any 
good. We know this to be sadly true by the number of certified 
incompetents who can be found in the public schools. 

It is, of course, essential for the teacher to be in agreement 
with the general philosophy of the school. Otherwise, needless 
conflict can develop. It makes no sense to create a school in 
which you intend to stress certain values and then hire teach- 
ers who do not agree with them. Therefore, before he or she is 
hired, the teacher should be told what the educative aims of the 
school is. If he can work effectively and happily within that 
context, then he should be considered for the job. 

Another important factor to consider is the male-female bal- 
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ance of your faculty. A boys’ school will usually have a prepon- 
derance of male teachers, while a girls’ school will rely for the 
most part on women. A coeducational school should have a 
healthy mixture of both, even in the elementary school, which 
has long been an almost exclusively female domain. Studies 
have shown that the presence of male teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades provides not only a desirable psychological influ- 
ence in these early years but is academically helpful to many 
children who seem to relate better to a father or big brother 
figure in the learning situation than to a big sister or mother 
figure. Since many children form their permanent attitudes 
toward learning in these early years, it would be wise to permit 
children to associate the learning process with both male and 
female teachers. It is probable that many children uncon- 
sciously think of the learning process as an exclusively female 
preoccupation because they never see any male teachers in 
elementary school. This may negatively affect the attitude they 
later develop toward learning in general. Also, since children 
generally see so much less of their fathers than their mothers, 
an experience with male teachers in elementary school might 
provide a better psychological balance for the child. 

The independence of the private schoo] permits it to gather 
a creative, dedicated, interested, and interesting faculty from 
whatever source of intellectual manpower it can get them. The 
freedom to build a harmonious teaching staff with people who 
essentially share the same philosophy of education and life is 
the freedom which makes the private school worth all of the 
effort and money which must be put into it. 

Needless to say, a private school can also decide what kind of 
a student it wants. The enrollment, of course, will be deter- 
mined by a number of factors: the capacity of the school, the 
grades offered, the academic standards set. Your first students 
will undoubtedly come from the founding group and its sup- 
porters. However, as the circle of potential patrons grows 
larger, you will be in a position to select the students you want. 
Whereas the public school is obliged to admit the students the 
law say it must admit, the private school can be selective. The 
objective should be to select those students who will obviously 
benefit most from the school’s program. 
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You can determine this by examining the scholastic records 
of the applicants, by tests of various kinds, and by interviews 
with the parents and prospective student. Read the catalogues 
of the schools that most closely resemble yours; their admis- 
sions procedures and policies may very well be worth using as 
models on which to base your own. 

Besides academic ability, other factors to consider in student 
selection are physical and emotional health. An interview with 
parents will help you determine the degree of emotional stabil- 
ity at home. An emotionally troubled child may prove to be 
disruptive and unreceptive to your methods and require the 
kind of special attention your school is not yet equipped or 
ready to provide. 

In considering applicants for the elementary grades, priority 
should be given to those who have brothers and sisters already 
enrolled in the upper grades, provided they meet the school’s 
academic requirements. As for tests, you may require candi- 
dates for grades nine, ten, and eleven to take the Secondary 
School Admissions Test, administered by the Educational Test- 
ing Service of Box 922, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. These tests 
are given in December, February, and April at examination 
centers located all over the country. The Educational Testing 
Service publishes a Bulletin of Information and a registration 
form which the student can obtain directly from the service, 
but which the school should furnish after it has received the 
student’s application. 

You may require candidates for grade twelve to take the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test or the College Board Achievement 
Tests in English, intermediate or advanced mathematics, and 
a foreign language. Applications for these tests can be obtained 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, or 
Box 27896, Los Angeles, California 90027. The results of the 
tests should be sent to your school. The tests, of course, are 
merely an instrument whereby you can measure the academic 
potential of your applicants. If you do not believe in such tests, 
then you will have to devise your own means of judging the 
academic capabilities of your applicants. Some schools devise 
and administer their own entrance examinations, but the ex- 
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tent to which most private schools rely on the above-mentioned 
tests is an indication of their value. 

To sum up, the criteria for admission can include an evalua- 
tion of the applicant’s personality, academic accomplishment 
as shown by his previous scholastic records, character, promise 
or potential, health, breadth of interests, maturity, degree of 
enthusiasm, recommendations of teachers and friends, test 
performances, and the general impression made at the per- 
sonal interview. 

A convenient admissions timetable should be established. 
For example, applications for the fall should be in no later than 
January of the forthcoming school year. The entrance tests 
should have been taken in December of that previous year or, 
at the latest, in February of the enrollment year. Acceptance 
notifications should be made in the first week of March, and 
confirmation of acceptances should be expected by the last 
week of March. Since your potential patrons will form their 
first impression of your school by the way you handle their 
applications, it is important that you work out the mechanics 
of the procedure well in advance. Letters of inquiry should be 
answered immediately. Your catalog, brochures, letterheads, 
and application blanks should reflect the thought and planning 
that went into them. Hire a professional to design them well, 
and they will give your school the favorable impression it war- 
rants. 

One of the reasons why parents send their children to private 
schools is so that their children can get the individual attention 
they may need. This individual attention is provided not only 
by smaller classes and tutorial help when needed but also by 
assigning each student an academic advisor or counselor who 
takes a personal and direct interest in that student’s progress. 
A good counseling system assures that there is a particular 
teacher especially responsible for the academic well-being of 
each student. The adviser’s function is really to see if the stu- 
dent is getting the maximum out of the academic, athletic, 
extracurricular, and social experiences offered by the school. 
The student has someone he can talk to if he has a problem. 

Also, the school should begin to supervise the college prepa- 
ration and planning of each student as he moves through his 
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junior year. A good college counseling program should be part 
of any private school’s program. Expert advice should be of- 
fered in helping each student choose the college which will be 
best for him. 

Parents who send their children to private schools are keenly 
interested in their child’s progress. Thus, the private school 
will be expected to furnish parents with far more detailed and 
frequent reports than are furnished by public schools. This 
means that teachers will be required to record the day-by-day 
progress of their students so that this information can be used 
in making out reports. 

Also, since one of the school’s aims is to encourage parental 
interest in their children’s education, a parents’ association 
should be formed which will permit a more direct channel of 
communication between the school and the parents. It should 
be a formal organization, with officers and representatives 
from each grade. Its primary purpose should be to provide a 
forum in which parents can air their complaints if they have 
any, can gain a greater understanding of the school’s program, 
and one in which faculty and administrators can find out what 
the parents expect from the school. Both the parents and the 
school should be working together in the interests of the young- 
sters’ academic success. 

Every school must set its own standards of student conduct, 
dress, and behavior. Neatness, good manners, politeness, 
courtesy, respect and consideration for the rights and property 
of others should be stressed as positive values. How long should 
boys be permitted to grow their hair? Should smoking be per- 
mitted? Should girls be allowed to wear blue jeans? You shall 
have to decide all of these things before you can get down to 
teaching. The experiences of other schools may be of help to 
you. Certainly you will need the cooperation and support of the 
parents and it would be wise to find out their views on such 
matters as smoking and student dress before finalizing the 
school’s regulations. However, parental authority is so weak 
today that you may not get the support you need. In that case 
you will have to come up with some strong, convincing argu- 
ments to back up your regulations. This is healthy. There 
should be good reasons for regulations. Our country is passing 
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through a period in which everything is being questioned. The 
school is the proper place for this questioning process to take 
place. Some of the questions, the school will not be able to 
answer. But the school must provide the students with the 
analytical and intellectual tools by which they will be able to 
answer the questions themselves some day. 

While clothing styles will always change, the basic value of 
good manners, politeness, courtesy, respect and consideration 
for others will not. These are the enduring values of human 
behavior that are recognized, appreciated and rewarded in ev- 
ery civilized corner of the world. They should, however, in the 
interests of survival in a competitive world, be tempered with 
rational self-interest and the ability to say no when others are 
taking advantage of you or about to do so. 

Another important part of the school experience are the ex- 
tracurricular activities. Their purpose is to supplement the 
school’s academic program with a variety of athletic and no- 
nathletic programs which will enrich the student’s school ex- 
perience and permit him to use some of his talents and abilities 
with greater freedom and enjoyment. The extracurricular pro- 
gram is a kind of safety valve by way of which creative and 
physical student energy can be released in ways that contribute 
to the student’s knowledge and experience. Their main purpose 
should be to help students develop enjoyments in activities that 
will do them good, physically and mentally. The range of ex- 
tracurricular activities offered by some of the better private 
schools is so wide that public school programs seem poverty 
stricken in comparison. 

In a new school, extracurricular activities will have to be 
developed slowly and with care. The range and scope of these 
activities will depend on the size of your student body and the 
amount of money and facilities available. The main areas of 
extracurricular involvement usually include athletics, the 
school paper, magazine and yearbook, dramatics, and music in 
the form of a band and choral group. Schools with greater 
resources can add amateur radio, ceramics, photography, film 
making, cabinet making, glass blowing, gardening, language 
clubs, or any other interests the students may have. Care should 
be taken to make sure that academic excellence does not suffer 
as a result of any fanatic extracurricular involvement. 
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While the athletic program is not considered part of the re- 
quired academic program, neither is it a purely voluntary ex- 
tracurricular activity. Almost all private schools require stu- 
dent participation in some aspect of the athletic program. Here 
the new private school has the opportunity to create a physical 
training program which will really benefit the individual stu- 
dent. The emphasis in our large public high schools is so 
heavily weighted in favor of the stadium sports that most stu- 
dents participate in the program as spectators while only a 
handful of students get the full benefit of the physical activity. 
But when you have schools with thousands of students, all of 
whom have physical needs, only a few outstanding athletes get 
the full attention of the athletic department. 

Just as every student has a mind, so it is that every student 
has a body, and the purpose of the school’s physical training 
program should be to see to it that each student understands 
what his body is about. While every school has its outstanding 
academic students, so does it also have its outstanding athletes. 
However, the purpose of the school is not merely to cater to an 
elite, even though it may recognize that such an elite exists, but 
to give each student the opportunity to develop mentally as well 
as physically to the limits of his own capacity. 

We recognize in the academic sphere that students who are 
doing below-average work need special attention, coaching, tu- 
toring, and remedial work. Yet, in the physical sphere, the be- 
low-average student is largely neglected, in which case he tries 
to escape from the embarrassment of having to participate in 
activities which put him to shame. Theres are the students who 
really need the help of an understanding and patient physical- 
training instructor. Almost every youngster with a poor phy- 
sique can improve himself dramatically with a conscientious 
program of weight-lifting and exercise. Improved physical 
coordination and confidence can be developed with the proper 
coaching. But most coaches are so busy helping outstanding 
athletes become more outstanding that the youngsters who 
could really benefit from a little individual attention get none 
at all. This certainly is an area in which the new private school 
can offer improvement. 

This is not to mean that the outstanding athlete should not be 
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given the opportunity to reach his maximum performance lim- 
its to the greater glory of the school and his own future. It 
simply means that the physical training department should be 
concerned with the body of every student, not merely the gifted. 
Too many schools seek a kind of fatuous glory in the achieve- 
ments of their athletic heroes, reducing the rest of the student 
body to the subsidiary role of hero worshipers. From a psycho- 
logical point of view, this is bad education. Every student 
should be taught to appreciate the value of his own body, not 
only as a source of physical enjoyment, but as the lifelong 
house in which is mind must reside. He should be taught some- 
thing about its functions, its needs, its maintenance, its care. He 
should be taught how to maintain its health and vigor for years 
to come. 

The student should be helped to develop physical endurance 
and strength through a program of exercise and strenuous 
sports including football, boxing, wrestling, soccer, basketball, 
ice hockey, weight lifting, crew, and track. Some private 
schools divide their student bodies into clubs which compete 
with one another and thereby increase the excitement and in- 
tensity of the athletic contests. Ideally, the student should also 
be taught to enjoy some of those invigorating outdoor sports 
which he will be able to partake in long after he has left school, 
such as swimming, skiing, horseback riding, sailing, tennis, 
handball, golf, or some other sport. A proficiency in some of 
these sports will enable him to maintain his physical vigor well 
into his later years when he’ll need it. 

Also, since the United States seems to get itself into a war 
every fifteen years or so, it would not be inappropriate for a 
school to teach boys how to use a rifle in order to better prepare 
themselves to survive when called upon to fight for Uncle Sam 
in some Godforsaken jungle. We know that this suggestion will 
provoke vehement opposition from those who frown on the use 
of firearms, but we wonder how many of those killed in Viet- 
nam would have survived had they been taught the art of han- 
dling a rifle in school. Certainly, nothing these soldiers learned 
in the public schools remotely prepared them for the Vietnam 
experience. So far, the present state of the world gives no rea- 
son for us to believe that Vietnam will be our last war. Our 
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protracted struggle with the Communist world is not about to 
end—as much as we wish it would. 

Obviously, a serious reappraisal of the role played by physi- 
cal training in American education is needed. A new aware- 
ness of the physical life of the whole man is needed, an aware- 
ness that takes into account our increased concern for physical 
health and the growing problems of drug addiction, venereal 
disease, and other such maladies that now afflict so many of our 
youths. We need a new awareness that recognizes that all stu- 
dents have bodies, not just the born athletes. 

Because the new private school must support itself almost 
entirely on the income it derives from its patrons, it must learn 
as quickly as experience will permit how to use its resources in 
the most efficient and effective manner. This means that any- 
one starting a new school should find out in advance all he can 
about the various aspects of independent school management. 
Fortunately, the administrators of other schools are usually 
willing to share their knowledge and procedures with newer 
colleagues in the private-school movement. Also, the various 
associations of independent schools will supply any interested 
group with books, pamphlets, studies, and other materials 
which describe in considerable detail every phase of school 
management. Two especially appropriate books are E. Lau- 
rence Springer’s Independent School Management, published 
in 1967 by Harper and Row, and A Handbook for Independent 
School Operation, edited by William Johnson, published in 
1961 by Van Nostrand. There are also periodicals dealing spe- 
cifically with school management, and these should be sub- 
scribed to. The library of any school of education will have a 
wealth of books and periodicals worth investigating. 

There is also a seminar on private-school management 
which is given twice a year by the founder and proprietor of the 
Fairfax Christian School, Mr. Robert Thoburn. Information 
about these seminars can be obtained by writing to the Fairfax 
Christian School, 11121 Pope’s Head Road, Fairfax, Virginia 
22030. 

Most administrators agree that good school management 
starts with a proper delegation of authority. If the school is 
proprietary, the owners will usually also be the managers since 
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they will probably hold the principal administrative positions. 
The owner-headmaster will be his own business manager. But 
if the school gets too big he may find it necessary to hire a 
full-time business manager. On the other hand, if the owner- 
headmaster is a born businessman, he may delegate the more 
academic responsibilities of his job to an admissions and aca- 
demic director. It is not often that one man combines the tal- 
ents of both a great educator and a great businessman. 

In a nonprofit school, the board of trustees will expect the 
managerial functions of the school to be handled by the head- 
master. The headmaster himself may subsequently, with the 
approval of the board, hire a business manager when the 
school grows large enough to warrant one. A school with fewer 
than a hundred students can usually be administered by a 
headmaster, helped by an office assistant, and a maintenance 
man. In a small school, one person can wear several hats. If the 
school is owned by several teachers, they will undoubtedly di- 
vide the managerial responsibilities among themselves. 

The headmaster, of course, is responsible for managing the 
instructional activities of the school. He is responsible for ad- 
missions and enrollment, discipline, the hiring and firing of 
teachers, scholarship grants if any, the entire academic pro- 
gram, and the health and safety of the students. But he also has 
to take care of the budget, record keeping, accounting, insur- 
ance, legal matters, the administrative staff, construction, 
maintenance, food service, transportation, and all of the other 
nonacademic functions of a school. It is easy to see where a 
good business manager could relieve a busy headmaster of 
many mundane chores. 

A well-managed school is usually a well-organized school, 
one in which the headmaster has assigned primary responsi- 
bility for every important aspect of the school’s affairs to some 
particular person. This permits the headmaster to get ready 
answers when he needs them from those in charge of their 
areas. Schools generally are divided into lower, middle, and 
upper schools, or simply lower and upper schools, depending 
on how many grades the school has. The faculty is usually 
organized according to department divisions. A small school 
may start with no departments at all. But as the school grows 
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larger, departmental divisions will become a convenient form 
of organization. The responsibilities of the department heads 
should be spelled out by the headmaster so that faculty har- 
mony is always maintained and the school’s academic goals 
are kept in focus. 

One way to maintain faculty harmony is to see that teaching 
loads are fairly distributed and that coaching assignments and 
extracurricular duties are equitably distributed. As for sala- 
ries, the school should pay what it has to pay to get the teachers 
it wants. But teachers should be made aware of the extras they 
get by way of free or lowered tuitions for their own children, for 
free meals, or for whatever else the school can offer that has a 
cash value. A fair policy of salary increases should be devel- 
oped, and the schoo) should look into the feasibility of retire- 
ment plans, group health and hospital insurance, life insur- 
ance, and other fringe benefits which it might offer. To keep 
good teachers some schools offer travel allowances and sabbati- 
cals for the purpose of enriching a teacher’s experience. The 
art of keeping a good teacher is to make him feel wanted and 
appreciated. Although the school may be limited in what it can 
offer financially, it should devise ways of showing its apprecia- 
tion. A proprietary school, for example, might eventually go 
public and offer its teachers stock options. Why not? 

Good nonteaching personnel are as important to the smooth 
operation of a school as its academic staff. Part of getting good 
personnel is paying them adequately, and part of keeping them 
is treating them decently. Again, fringe benefits are important 
to stress when offering salaries that are not especially high. 

When it comes to managing the finances of a school, the 
board of trustees in a nonprofit school sets the financial poli- 
cies. The board decides to what extent the school will rely on 
tuition to pay for its operation and how much to rely on gifts. 
It decides if food service is to be operated at cost or to make a 
profit. 

The proprietary school, however, will operate on a cost- 
accounting basis if it wants to stay in business. It will have to 
rely completely on tuition and fees for its income, plus what- 
ever additional income it can make on auxiliary enterprises, 
some of which we touched on in the chapter on proprietary 
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schools. The school will have to show a profit. Without that 
profit there can be no future for the school. 

As for financial management, a well-thought-out accounting 
system should be used, with a chart of accounts corresponding 
as closely as possible to the school’s administrative organiza- 
tion so that the expenses of each department can easily be 
recorded and accounted for. In a private school, the usual divi- 
sion of expenses are: administrative, instructional, auxiliary 
activities, and plant operation and maintenance. The simplest 
coding pattern for a chart of accounts consists of a two-part 
numerical code in which the first part identifies the depart- 
ment or section of the budget and the second indicates the type 
of expense. 

A typical chart of accounts would include the following cate- 
gories: 


Income or revenue: 
Tuition 
Fees 
Gifts, donations for general use (if nonprofit) 
Funds for restricted use 
Auxiliary enterprises (if proprietary) 
Auxiliary activities (Food Service, Bookstore, etc.) 


Expenditures: 
Administrative 
Trustees 
Administrative salaries 
Clerical salaries 
Administrative supplies and expenses 
Public relations and advertising 
Insurance 
Depreciation 
Rent 
Legal 
Taxes 
Debt service 
Personnel benefits 
Instructional 

Teacher salaries 
Other instructional staff 
Departmental expenses 
Guidance 
Testing 
School library books 
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Instructional equipment 

Instructional supplies 

Travel allowances 

Employee benefits 
Auxiliary Activities 

Bookstore 

Transportation 

Food service 

Athletics 

Housing 

Laundry 

Extracurricular expenses 
Plant Operation and Maintenance 

Custodial salaries 

Contracted services 

Maintenance supplies 

Groundskeeping expenses 

Repair expenses 

Electricity and gas 

Heat 

Water 

Telephone 

Replacement of equipment 

Security 


This is not the only possible chart of accounts which would 
cover all of the income and expenditure categories of a private 
school. You might add a special category for capital outlays and 
one for fixed charges, such as rent and insurance, or even sub- 
divisions to the categories suggested above. 

The keeping of detailed financial accounts, books, and rec- 
ords is not merely for tax purposes, but to enable the school to 
react quickly to a developing unfavorable financial situation 
before it gets much worse. Its true purpose is control, and there- 
fore the best system is one which permits you to oversee your 
operation as quickly and accurately as possible. 

The primary instrument of financial control, however, will 
be your budget. The budget is, in reality, an overall plan, a 
projection of the year’s operation in financial terms. The crux 
of the budget will be the tuition-salary relationship, since these 
two items dominate the financial picture and determine the 
scope of your operation. The budget should logically be based 
on the financial cycle of the school year, beginning on Septem- 
ber 1 and ending on August 31. Most schools prepare their 
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budgets in this manner because tuitions are paid on the basis 
of the school year and teacher commitments are made on the 
same basis. 

A preliminary budget can be drawn up by estimating student 
enrollment, teacher salaries, and other expenses. After the 
school starts operation, a final budget can be prepared based on 
actual tuition fees and actual costs. The second year’s budget 
will be easier to prepare based on the first year’s experience. It 
will probably be wise to also prepare a long-range fiscal plan, 
a three- or a five-year projection, which will enable you to chart 
your financial course during this period of initial growth. Such 
a plan would force you to think ahead financially so that you 
could anticipate your capital needs and find ways to satisfy 
them. Successful ventures are usually well-planned ones. 

It is easy to see that the internal organization and manage- 
ment of a school entails much more than merely enrolling 
students and assigning teachers to classes. In a boarding school 
there are the added complexities of dormitories, food service, 
laundry, and supervision. Everything must be run smoothly 
and efficiently, and the safety and health of the students must 
be cared for. The school must be covered by adequate insurance 
to deal with all sorts of contingencies. Taking full twenty-four- 
hour responsibility for a student is no small matter. 

How you run your bookstore, how you handle the purchasing 
of supplies and equipment, and how you maintain your physi- 
cal plant will determine whether your expenditures exceed 
income, match income, or are below income. All of your auxil- 
iary enterprises, such as the bookstore or cafeteria, should be 
run at a profit, so that improvements can be made and new 
equipment bought when needed. Remember, profit ensures the 
future. In fact, profit is the future. 

In purchasing supplies and equipment for the school, apply 
all of the good practices that purchasing agents of other schools 
and enterprises have learned. Look for the best prices, shop 
around for the best deals, compare products, take advantage of 
government surplus, standardize wherever possible, get dis- 
counts on volume orders. As for maintaining your plant, a well- 
managed program of preventive maintenance will preserve 
your facilities for longer use, give them a better appearance, 
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and in the long run save money in costly repair work and re- 
placements. Nothing makes a better impression on the public 
than well-cared-for school property. Thus, there is an element 
of public relations in good maintenance. 

There is, of course, much more to public relations than the 
beautiful appearance of your campus. People will want to 
know what kind of a soul the school has as well as what kind 
of a physical plant, and it will be the headmaster’s job to convey 
the spiritual value of the school to the community and public 
at large. People usually think of public relations in terms of 
creating an image which the public will favor. There is noth- 
ing wrong with this, provided the image is not false. The pub- 
lic’s image of the school should be a true reflection of its inner 
qualities. 

In some private schools public relations is synonymous with 
fund-raising, and the public relations director is really the di- 
rector of “development”—a current euphemism for fund-rais- 
ing. As more and more of the traditional nonprofit schools 
spend more time and energy seeking their share of the charity 
dollar, their public relations efforts take on the slick, smooth 
trappings of the well-oiled, well-organized professional fund- 
raiser. A professional fund-raiser is someone who makes 
money from fund-raising. Somehow, to some misguided peo- 
ple, it is more acceptable to make money from fund-raising, 
that is, begging, than from education. To these people, a non- 
profit school which hires a professional fund-raiser is not mer- 
cenary, but a proprietary schoo] which does not need a fund- 
raiser is. What kind of logic is this? Why is it all right for a 
professional fund-raiser to make a profit, but not a school? Yet, 
schools are warned about the costs of fund-raising, lest all their 
begging efforts wind up merely paying for the whole ludicrous 
process. 

For the past decade or so, the “independent” school has been 
creating a new self-image: that of the socially conscious non- 
profit educational institution which wants your money so that 
it can better serve mankind, the community, or the nation. 
There is something so slick, so establishmentarian, so altruistic 
about this image that it is bound to sicken a lot of realists whose 
fine noses can detect hypocrisy and insincerity a mile away. It 
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is no longer any fun to receive mail from your old alma mater 
now that every letter, every brochure you receive is a pitch for 
more money. You wonder if it will ever cease. Of course, it 
won't if the trend toward mendicant status continues in private 
education. 

It is highly questionable whether an image of mendicant is 
desirable for America’s “independent” schools. The danger is 
that these schools are going to become awful, lifelong nui- 
sances to their alumni. Some private schools pride themselves 
with the success they’ve had in increasing their annual giving 
receipts. But the price they are paying for this money in psy- 
chological terms will be harder and harder to bear. The school 
becomes a burden to its constituency rather than an asset, a 
source of annoyance rather than pleasure. The prestigious non- 
profit independent school should be the last institution to beg 
for money. Its tuition is already far out of reach of most parents, 
it turns away hundreds of eligible students in the interests of 
its own exclusivity, its tax-exempt status relieves it of an ex- 
pense proprietary schools must bear, yet it insists on becoming 
a mendicant to boot in annual giving programs that promise to 
get larger and larger each year. As if that degrading method 
were the only way to raise the funds it needs over and above the 
money it collects through tuition and fees. If a school cannot 
operate out of tuition, fees, and endowment income, then it 
ought to raise its tuition and discontinue scholarships for a 
starter and cut operating costs, first by getting rid of its ‘““devel- 
opment” director. (This is not to disparage the contribution 
that many a development officer has made the institution he 
works for. It merely suggests that his talents might better be 
used in helping the school to get off the alumni’s backs.) 

The proprietary school is in a much better position to project 
a favorable image to the community. It is a taxpayer, and thus 
contributes to the community financially, rather than takes 
from it. It never begs its alumni for money. It projects a healthy 
sense of financial realism to its students. It endeavors to give 
parents and students the most for their money at the lowest 
possible price. It tries to make its facilities available to all eligi- 
ble students who apply. When it needs capital funds, it goes to 
banks, or borrows from friends, or can sell shares in itself. Its 
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aims and goals can be as noble and high as those of any non- 
profit school, and it can concentrate all of its efforts on educa- 
tion and need not waste any on fund-raising. Above all, it can 
show the public that education need not be the deficit-ridden 
burden it has become to almost every community in the coun- 
try. 

The purpose of effective public relations is not to give the 
public the idea that a school is run by good professional fund- 
raisers but by good professional educators. It is true that donors 
respond more positively to professionally prepared fund- 
raising appeals, but only because they realize that the school is 
seriously in the fund-raising business and they are expected to 
give. But how much private, unvoiced resentment this creates 
in the donor we do not know. However, the obvious purpose of 
public relations is not to create resentment, annoyance, and 
feelings of guilt or.embarrassment. It is to create friendship, 
appreciation, and understanding—a favorable disposition to- 
ward the school. This favorable disposition is supposed to aid 
the school in widening its reknown, enhancing its reputation, 
and increasing its enrollment. However, effective fund-raising 
does just the opposite. It is supposed to make a potential donor 
feel guilty or embarrassed if he does not give, and most people 
resent this sort of thing. In time, even for the best-intentioned 
of schools, fund-raising becomes a simple milking operation, 
with the most productive cows getting most of the attention. 
Business Week of July 9, 1966, described the problems of school 
fund-raising quite aptly: “The uncertainties are many. When 
do you bring in professional fund raisers? How often do you put 
the bite on the alumni? There was a consensus on that one—as 
often as you can; donors are like cows, if they are not milked, 
they dry up.” 

The art of public relations is not to make your alumni or 
patrons feel like cows. But the eleemosynary school committed 
to “development,” or annual giving, or whatever you want to 
call it, cannot help but convey this impression to those among 
its supporters it constantly badgers. The worst thing that ever 
happened to independent American education was the hiring 
of its first professional fund-raiser. On that day it ceased to be 
independent. 
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This is not to say that there are not legitimate fund-raising 
causes. There are enough helpless, indigent, sick, and crippled 
people in the world who warrant the charity of the more fortu- 
nate. But a posh private school with its hand out is obscene. 

The new private school has a chance to make a fresh start. 
It should decide at the outset that the purpose of education is 
to profit everyone who comes in contact with it: the students, 
the parents, the teachers, the school owners. If education does 
not profit a man, what else should? Education should, and can, 
be the most profitable value in America, and there is no reason 
why some of that profit should not be realizable in dollars and 
cents. In fact, it is almost a religious duty to see that the cost of 
a private education realize a greater return in material and 
spiritual values for the recipient. 

The private school should cease looking hungrily at every 
foundation and patron of great wealth it encounters. It should 
take a sabbatical from annual giving and go through a period 
of agonizing reappraisal. It should examine its operation with 
enough financial realism to make it possible to do whatever has 
to be done to make the school pay for itself. It should emerge 
from the process with a renewed confidence in its value and 
productivity. It should resolve to never more beg anyone for 
anything and to stand, henceforth, on its viability as an institu- 
tion which serves the people who pay for its values. It should 
be proud, honest, and independent, adaptable to the changing 
times, yet cognizant of those things that cannot and should not 
be changed. And it should make a profit, for a profit will permit 
teachers to be better paid, ensure the school’s future and the 
well-being of its owners, and permit the school to expand to 
serve still more students. America’s independent schools 
should be schools for profit, and the schools should, in turn, 
teach America what the meaning of profit is: a better future. 


~Fifteen - 


Accreditation, State Laws, and 


Some Words About the Future 


| en 


Anyone starting a new private school will want to know the 
value of accreditation to his institution. Accreditation simply 
means that a school has been evaluated by a regional organiza- 
tion representing private schools and that the school measures 
up to the standards set by that organization and is eligible for 
membership in it. The primary purpose of an accrediting orga- 
nization is to establish standards which the member schools 
must live up to. If your school desires to become a member of 
such an organization, it will have to submit a detailed report 
covering every aspect of its operation, then submit itself to an 
evaluation by a team of investigators who will examine every 
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facet of your school—its curriculum, methods, teachers, facili- 
ties, and administrative procedures. The school itself bears the 
expense of this evaluation. 

A typical evaluation team might be composed of six people, 
including several heads of departments of several member 
schools, a headmaster, and a representative of the accrediting 
organization. The entire evaluation may take three, four, or five 
days, including visits to classes, interviews with teachers, talks 
with the headmaster, and meetings with the students. The 
evaluation team will then draw up a report which will be given 
to the school, indicating the areas in which the school may be 
deficient. Once these deficiencies are corrected, the school 
becomes eligible for membership. 

The trouble with accrediting organizations is that sometimes 
they insist that schools meet certain criteria which have noth- 
ing to do with academic quality. For example, scme accrediting 
organizations insist that a school be nonprofit in order to be 
eligible for membership. This, of course, is blatantly dis- 
criminatory against proprietary schools. 

Unfortunately, proprietary schools have not recognized their 
common interest and formed an accrediting organization of 
their own. One gets the feeling that they should do so in order 
to better present their case to the public. An organization of 
taxpaying schools might awaken significant interest and sup- 
port from a public tired of paying taxes for public schools and 
annoyed with the tax exemption of the nonprofit private 
schools in their towns and cities. 

Also, from an academic point of view, an accrediting organi- 
zation may not agree with your methods. For example, if a 
whole-word reading teacher is on the evaluation team and sees 
that your school is pushing phonics, she may report unfavora- 
bly on your methods. Hundreds of schools that cannot teach 
children how to read properly are accredited, which indicates 
that accreditation is no guarantee that a school’s methods are 
good. The evaluation team is composed of American educators 
with their full share of the prejudices held by American educa- 
tors. If you are striking out boldly on your own in your new 
school, do not expect the representatives of the establishment 
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to applaud. Most likely, they will frown. Accrediting organiza- 
tions have their own way of stultifying innovations. 

Be that as it may, a private school can have the highest aca- 
demic standards without being a member of an accrediting 
organization. It need not conform to standards set down or im- 
posed by other schools. It can create standards of its own. How- 
ever, some parents are wary of a school which is not accredited. 
They think it may affect the college eligibility of the student, 
or invalidate the credits he earns for the courses he takes. This, 
of course, is not so. Accreditation is a kind of organizational 
seal of approval. It simply informs the parent that the school 
has been looked over by an independent evaluation team and 
measures up to the accrediting organization’s standards. 

In some states, the state department of education will ac- 
credit a new private school if it meets state public school stand- 
ards. The best way to find out how much accreditation is con- 
ferred is to get in touch with your regional association of 
private schools or with your local state department of educa- 
tion. Most states also have school codes regulating private edu- 
cation to some degree. These laws are usually designed to rein- 
force school attendance requirements, prevent the teaching of 
socially dangerous ideas, promote cultural conformity, and 
protect the public from fraudulent business practices, health 
hazards, and dangerous buildings. Some forty-one state legisla- 
tures have enacted some type of compulsory standards for non- 
public school instruction. Six states—Alabama, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Iowa, and Washington—require pri- 
vate school teachers to be certified. And some thirty-one states 
have laws setting curricula guidelines for nonpublic schools. 
Usually, the private schools are required to dispense an educa- 
tion equivalent to that given by the public schools. Of all the 
states, Iowa probably has the strongest laws regulating private 
education, with thirty-nine minimum standards which non- 
public schools are required to comply with. 

Iowa, of course, is the state where, in the 1960s, the Amish ran 
into trouble with the state’s school code. The Amish, who ran 
their own private rural schools, refused to comply with the 
regulations regarding compulsory attendance and teacher cer- 
tification. The result was that some of the parents were jailed, 
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property was confiscated for nonpayment of fines, and an un- 
successful attempt was made by state authorities to physically 
round up the Amish children and transport them by bus to 
public school. But the national outcry was so great that the state 
was forced to back down. Some critics believe that the lowa 
school code merely provided a convenient instrument for the 
persecution of an unpopular minority by the local majority. 

The Amish case is important because it illustrates how even 
in the heart of conservative Republican America the concept of 
public education conflicts with that of parental responsibility. 
Amish parents did not want their children to be influenced by 
ideas contrary to Amish teachings. They wanted their children 
to carry on Amish values and traditions, as contrary as they 
might be to the larger society around them. Certainly, in a free 
country, this should be their right. However, a country where 
state monopoly education dictates how all children are to be 
educated can hardly still call itself free. When parents no 
longer have the right to decide how their children are to be 
educated, they are no longer parents, just guardians. Thus, pub- 
lic education, which was promoted as a means by which an 
enlightened people would be able to preserve their freedoms, 
has actually reduced them. 

Public officials, in their zeal to promote cultural conformity, 
were blind to the fact that from the point of view of Amish 
culture, Amish education was highly effective. Amish success 
in training the young to be farmers has impressed many 
agricultural experts. In addition, unemployment, indigence, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime are remarkably lacking 
among them. The Amish are known for their prosperity and 
self-sufficiency. Their only request of the society around them 
is that they be left alone to live their way of life and bring up 
their children according to their beliefs. 

While in most states public control of nonpublic schools is 
annoying but can be lived with, there has been pressure from 
a number of sources to increase governmental regulation of 
private education. Some of this pressure is actually coming 
from the independent schools themselves. For example, some 
members of the National Association of Independent Schools, 
who fear the creation of “fly-by-night” schools, want laws pro- 
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viding for “appropriate supervision” of private schools. This is 
the sort of thing one would expect from the nonprofit school 
which fears the competition from a new proprietary school 
that charges less and does not milk its patrons. Too many so- 
called independent schools are ready to sell out the freedom of 
private education in order to protect their own vested interests. 

The problem of the nonprofit “independent” school is that it 
is slowly adopting the mentality of a public institution, and it 
looks on the proprietary school as a threat to its mendicant 
existence. 

Another potential danger to private school independence 
may come from a government-regulated voucher system of 
payments, enabling parents to choose a private or public edu- 
cation for their child. While many private schools would con- 
sider a voucher system as a potential source of great prosperity, 
I tend to see it as a potential source of great governmental 
interference with private education. The government would 
permit the vouchers to be validated by “approved” schools, 
which means that the government would have to set up its own 
standards of approval for private schools. Once the independ- 
ent schools started conforming to government standards, they 
would not differ much from the public schools as far as their 
freedom is concerned. 

The most important duty of the private school, in this day of 
governmental encroachment in all things, is to preserve the 
freedom of private education. Too many independent schools 
have already compromised this freedom by adopting a non- 
profit status and bowing to the Internal Revenue Service in 
matters of how they run their schools financially. First comes 
economic control, then comes academic control, simply be- 
cause the school which is not economically independent can- 
not, for long, maintain any of its other freedoms. Freedom is 
indivisible. Once you start losing bits and pieces of it, you can 
eventually lose it all, unless you do something to stop the trend 
while you still have the freedom to do so. 

The basic question underlying the issue of governmental 
regulation of private schools is whether education of the young 
is a governmental responsibility or a parental one, whether the 
young are to be educated to serve the purposes of the state or 
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to serve the interest of their own happiness. Clearly, the found- 
ers of this republic did not intend for the state to usurp parental 
responsibility. But, unfortunately, the state has, particularly 
through the compulsory school-attendance laws and the public 
school systems. However, there are many who would like to 
extend this concept of governmental responsibility to cover pri- 
vate education, and here the line should be firmly drawn by 
everyone interested in maintaining the freedom of private edu- 
cation. 

If our youth is in revolt today, it is in large measure due to the 
repressive role the state plays in their lives. Our laws prevent 
young people from developing into independent, mature hu- 
man beings although biologically they are quite ready for it. 
Compulsory school-attendance laws force young people to re- 
main in school long after they want to; child-labor laws place 
restrictions on their freedom to get jobs and earn money; the 
draft forces all male youths into involuntary servitude just as 
they are about to be liberated from our repressive public 
schools. 

In other words, our young people are treated as wards of the 
state, restricted in their freedom of action, and given the status 
of second-class citizens. But the rebellion of the young is begin- 
ning to get them results. Eighteen-year-olds have been granted 
the right to vote, and there is reason to hope that the young will 
largely curtail the power the state now has over them. This will 
force parents, in turn, to reassert their influence and responsi- 
bility over their children. 

It is significant that this country is finally recognizing the 
right of its young people to be heard as first-class citizens. It is 
an admission that we have not been treating them fairly. We 
assumed that, while the government curtailed their freedom, 
material well-being was sufficient to buy them off. But we have 
seen that it was not. If the country was blind for so long, it was 
partly due to our uncritical, almost worshipful acceptance of 
public education as the unmitigated good and cure-all of all 
time. Universal public education would eliminate poverty, dis- 
ease, war, ignorance, and any other evil the mind could think 
of. But myths die hard, and the myth of public education as the 
greatest good ever invented is dying a slow, painful, agonizing 
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death—one that may drag on for a long while, contaminating 
and corrupting all of those who must remain with it until the 
very end. 

Meanwhile, the future of private education in America grows 
more promising by the day. Parents are reasserting their rights 
to educate their children in the manner they see fit, and the 
money is being found to pay for the new private schools, even 
though costs have risen and people are finding it hard to make 
ends meet. Parents are simply beginning to realize how impor- 
tant education is—too important to be left entirely up to the 
state professionals. The latter have been in charge of education 
for the last fifty years or more, and the results are visible all 
around us—a drug epidemic of unparalleled proportions 
among the young; falling academic standards and growing il- 
literacy, rampant sexual promiscuity with its thousands of un- 
wanted pregnancies, abortions, unwed mothers, and venereal 
disease; and widespread alienation from American values. All 
of this probably could not have occurred without the major 
failure which is public education. 

Yet there are many parents and taxpayers who still believe 
that public education can improve itself and that the system 
can be saved. For their benefit, here are a few items which will 
leave little doubt as to the direction in which the public schools 
are going. For example, the New York Times of March 4, 1971, 
reported that the High School Principals Association once 
again warned that if the Board of Education continued to un- 
dercut the authority of the New York City school principals, 
within five years “there will not be an academic high school 
worthy of the name left in the city.” 

On the matter of classroom disruption, this letter, predicting 
a very dark future for the public schools, appeared in the same 
newspaper on the same day: 


The Civil Liberties Union is justified in expressing fears over 
the abridgment of the rights of pupils, but I fear it is sighting 
through the wrong end of its binoculars. 

For every disruptive child in school, a score of pupils is 
affected by a loss of teaching and learning. What about their 
rights? What about the many teachers whose personal integrity 
and self-respect are assaulted daily by the obscenities, insults, 
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ridicule and other forms of misconduct by a few and who find 
their desperate efforts to teach often nullified? Is the Civil Liber- 
ties Union concerned about them? 

We have but to look around us to see the evidence of the grow- 
ing cancer of the disruptive child on all levels of our school 
system. Little has been done about him despite the desperate 
pleas of teachers and administrators, and their frequent un- 
heeded suggestions for correction of this corrosive situation. 


Thus the rights of the disruptive child, who must remain in 
public school because of the system’s own compulsory atten- 
dance laws, take precedence over the rights of all the other 
pupils. Why? Because the public school is the only school in 
which the disruptive child can get an education. For this rea- 
son, public education must cater more to his needs than to the 
needs of the other children. In other words, there is no way of 
stopping this “growing cancer” without getting rid of compul- 
sory attendance, and an end to compulsory attendance would 
mean an end to public-education as we now know it. 

From Buffalo, New York, we get an idea to what extreme 
compulsory school attendance can be pushed. In October, 1970 
the Evening News of that city reported as follows: 


Six of Mrs. Cecilia Gracey’s nine children have been taken 
from her and placed in foster homes because she refused to send 
them to a school for “sex teaching.” Public school authorities in 
Oswego County have admitted that abortion was discussed in a 
class which Mrs. Gracey’s children were required to attend. 
Judge Donald Comstock reportedly stated, regarding her chil- 
dren: “I have an obligation under the law to see that they get an 
education. I had no alternative.” 


The implication here, of course, is that the state, once it has 
the child in the state school, can teach it anything it wants, 
against all objections of the parents. Which means that in pub- 
lic education parents have absolutely no say in the matter of 
what their children are to be taught. 

An equally horrendous story came out during a special hear- 
ing of the House Government Operations Committee in Wash- 
ington September 29, 1970. The subject was the administering 
of amphetamines and related powerful drugs to young children 
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in the public schools. Mrs. Daniel H. Younger of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, formerly of Little Rock, Arkansas, testified before the 
committee as follows: 


The next few months the pressure was extreme. We received 
almost daily notes from the children’s teachers and calls from 
the school. We were told our children had completely quit trying 
and were failing every subject. We knew what they were trying 
to accomplish by this, because we knew parents in the neighbor- 
hoods that submitted their children to the program because 
they couldn’t take the pressure. Believe me, it wasn’t a pretty 
sight to see little children’s personalities changed with the use of 
druges... . 

My husband and I had no one to turn to. We knew that the 
school officials would do nothing. At this point we felt we had two 
alternatives: leave Arkansas or stay and fight. We chose to stay 
and fight. We knew there were hundreds of children on drugs 
and someone somewhere would listen and help us put a stop to 
this program. We were wrong. 


We are talking, of course, about public schools, run and regu- 
lated by government, undoubtedly all of them duly accredited 
with fully certified teachers, and yet there are some individuals 
in the nonprofit private schools who have the asininity to sug- 
gest that some of this benign government supervision be ex- 
tended to the private sector, ostensibly to protect children from 
“fly-by-night” private schools. To an old non-profit school, any 
new school might be considered “fly-by-night.” Undoubtedly, 
there are some new private schools that do not succeed and do 
not last long. But this is the small price one pays for private 
educational freedom. People suppose that freedom has no 
disadvantages. It does, but the advantages so far outweigh the 
disadvantages, that it is sheer stupidity to sacrifice the former 
in order to do away with the latter. Besides, no “fly-by-night” 
private school could possibly do the kind of damage on the kind 
of scale which is presently taking place in the public schools. 

All of these stories merely point the direction in which the 
public schools are going: toward greater disintegration. Nor is 
the government finished with the South merely because the 
dual systems have been eliminated. Now the push will be for 
eliminating internal segregation in the already integrated 
schools. A new manual of guidelines on internal integration 
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has been prepared by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In addition, the concept of racial balancing will 
be pushed in the northern cities where the schools have been 
integrated for years. Widespread busing will be the “solution” 
to that problem. 

This is the mass educational system created by Horace Mann, 
a liberal who considered phrenology “as the only practical ba- 
sis of education” and took his model for American compul- 
sory public education from the authoritarian Prussians. 
Phrenology, in case you are not familiar with it, is a system by 
which an analysis of character and of the development of the 
faculties can allegedly be made by studying the shape and 
bumps of the skull. It doesn’t even measure up to astrology as 
a science, yet Mann was so taken in by this profound school of 
thought that he wrote: “I look upon phrenology as the guide of 
philosophy, and the handmaiden of Christianity. Whoever dis- 
seminates true phrenology is a public benefactor.” 

Of course, we cannot blame the present state of public educa- 
tion on Horace Mann and phrenology. But we do contend that 
it could hardly have become otherwise, considering how half- 
baked liberal ideas usually work out when put into practice. If 
Mann were alive today, he might admit that his ideas were no 
good, or he might protest that the ideas were still good, but the 
way they were applied was all wrong. 

My contention, however, is that we must judge public educa- 
tion by its results. Public education has not done what its propo- 
nents said it would do. In time, the public will clamor for an end 
to a system of education which is literally destroying the youth 
of the country if not the country itself. True, some children 
have gotten an education of sorts in the public schools, but the 
cost has been far higher than the nation ever expected to pay 
or could afford to pay. 

Nor is the situation being helped very much by the tradi- 
tional private school establishment, which has been on the 
defensive so long that it cannot understand what is happening 
to the rest of the country. For some strange reason, state 
monopoly education has taken on the aura of being “demo- 
cratic,” yet it is nothing of the sort. It is as dictatorial and 
undemocratic as any state monopoly. 
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The traditional private school establishment, however, is in 
the process of “democratizing” itself by giving up its inde- 
pendence for a mess of foundation grants, and other assorted 
handouts. It has hitched itself to the star of fund-raising, with 
the professional “development” consultant as the new hero on 
campus. It has chosen a bright new future as mendicant in the 
bright new socialized world. 

What can those who are starting new private schools learn 
from all of this? They can learn that state monopoly education 
ought not to be the educational system of a free people. And 
they can learn that the eleemosynary, mendicant private 
school is quietly digging its own grave. Nonprofit private 
schools will eventually destroy private education, because their 
financial way of life does not permit them to compete effec- 
tively with free public institutions, despite the superiority of 
their teaching. Eventually, they will find themselves seeking 
federal aid, at which time the game of the so-called independ- 
ent nonprofit school will be over. 

Throughout history, the cause of freedom has had one mean- 
ing: freedom from government regulation, control, dictator- 
ship, and tyranny. The cause of freedom has nothing to do with 
freedom from fear, or hunger, or cold, or the measles. Political 
freedom does not free anyone from the problems of life. It sim- 
ply allows us to deal with them in the best way we, as free 
individuals, see fit. Private schools, by becoming nonprofit in- 
stitutions, give up a great deal of freedom in the way they can 
deal with their financial problems. They give up too much to 
be worth what little they may save in taxes. But a state of mind 
is sometimes hard to change. American education has been in 
a nonprofit state of mind for so long, that most Americans can- 
not see it in any other way. Yet, they must. Sometimes survival 
demands that we radically alter our view of reality, that we 
shock ourselves into a new consciousness, a new awareness of 
what we have been doing for so long, so automatically, so un- 
thinkingly. The time has come for such a change to take place 
in our minds regarding education. We can only delay such a 
change at our own peril. 

Every new private school started in America today is a pro- 
found testament to the determination of some of our people to 
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take back the parental responsibilities which had been ab- 
dicated to the state for so long. And the state has proven once 
again that unbridled governmental power, as in public educa- 
tion, knows no limits in how absurd, perverted, and misguided 
it can be. We have also seen that no amount of universal public 
education can enlighten a nation sufficiently to prevent its 
making tragic, wasteful, and costly mistakes. In fact, we have 
simply seen that there is no such thing as universal public 
education—only universal public miseducation. 

The pursuit of education, like the pursuit of happiness, is an 
individual affair. It can start with parents, but it ends with 
oneself. The state has no logical role to play in it except to 
provide the conditions of freedom in which individuals can 
work out their own destinies in their own way. 

Ideally, in our free society, government should be as unin- 
volved with education as it is with religion. Unfortunately, 
while our Constitution specifically prohibits the government 
from interfering with the freedom of religion, it does not pro- 
hibit the government from entering the field of education. 
Probably our Founding Fathers did not see the need for specify- 
ing such a prohibition, since education in our country was Over- 
whelmingly private and considered to be either of church or 
parental responsibility. It was inconceivable at the time that 
the new government would ever want to usurp a church or 
parental responsibility. But it did not take long before it did 
exactly that. 

Government power is like a cancerous growth. It expands 
wherever there is an opening, regardless of the ultimate conse- 
quences of such growth to the body politic. Even today there are 
educators who advocate federal and state subsidies to paro- 
chial schools despite the fact that such subsidies would clearly 
violate the constitutional prohibition against governmental in- 
volvement with religion. But to some people, financial consid- 
erations are more important than maintaining the principles 
on which our freedoms are based. This is the kind of warped 
sense of values which can destroy us as a free people. 

This same lack of spine—when it comes to maintaining the 
principles on which our free way of life is based—is often in 
evidence when the choice has to be made between paying the 
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price for our freedoms or accepting the easier but politically 
fatal road of state subsidies. The tragedy is that it is far easier 
to lose freedom than regain it, and once the people have a 
vested economic interest in their own submission, freedom 
becomes nothing but a dim memory. This is exactly what is 
happening to the traditional independent schools that have 
gone down the nonprofit road. It would require as much of a 
revolution in thinking to change their direction as it would to 
get the public to think in terms of private, free enterprise edu- 
cation. 

I do not want to make the same mistake the liberals make 
when they advocate their programs—claiming that they will 
solve all problems. Public education was accepted by the 
American people because they were told it would create a near- 
perfect society. A system of private, free-enterprise schools will 
not make America into a perfect society. But in the long run it 
will provide better education for America’s children at a lower 
overall cost to the American people. It would provide the kind 
of educational pluralism the liberals want so badly but expect, 
somehow, the taxpayer to pay for. The liberals are in love with 
governmental power because they believe that power can solve 
all problems, that force is the answer to human recalcitrance, 
that people do not know what is good for them, and parents do 
not know what is good for their children. 

Take the case of Paul Goodman, for example, a liberal who 
has written one of the most scathing indictments of public 
education. In Compulsory Mis-education, he writes: ““The com- 
pulsory system has become a universal trap, and it is no good.” 
Yet, a few paragraphs later, he writes: ‘““The compulsory law is 
useful to get the children away from the parents, but it must not 
result in trapping the children.” 

In other words, parents are not fit to educate or be in charge 
of the education of their own children. But who is? Paul Good- 
man? If we took Goodman at his word, we would have to believe 
that our present public school system is bad but that the idea 
of getting children away from the influence of their parents is 
not. According to this point of view, parents are decidedly bad 
for children. Their only function is to serve as agents of the 
reproductive process. Once the parents have produced the chil- 
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dren physically, others are to take charge of molding them 
mentally. = 

Now, of course, it is true that some parents are not fit to be 
parents and that the children raised by them are bound to 
suffer because of this. But that is one of the prices of freedom 
—the freedom to let parents raise their own children as they 
will. The state which presumes to know what is best for a child 
will ultimately only be interested in molding that child to serve 
the state. So, while we may agree with some of Goodman’s 
sharp criticism of the public school system, we disagree en- 
tirely with the idea that you can use the state to pry children 
away from their parents so that they can be placed in the hands 
of a bunch of supercool educators who really know where it’s 
at. If we carried the logic of Goodman’s thought to its natural 
conclusion, we would have to eventually institute a system 
whereby unfit individuals would be prevented from bearing 
children. This, of course, would mean a sharp curtailment of 
our most personal freedom and giving others the power to de- 
cide what kind of a life we are to lead. Somehow, the notion that 
freedom does have a price has not reached liberals like Mr. 
Goodman. 

This makes one think again of the Vietnam situation. The 
liberals made the horrendous mistake of getting us into the 
quagmire, but to make matters worse, their plan for getting us 
out of it—drop everything and run—is as bad as the mistake of 
getting us in. The same is true of compulsory public education. 
Some liberals are critical of the mess they have made, but their 
solutions to the problems are just as bad as the original mis- 
take. The reason for this is the inability of liberals to identify 
the principles on which freedom is based and to adhere to them 
strictly. Liberals, one must conclude, are not interested in free- 
dom. They are interested in power, and this is why they so 
readily seek solutions to social, economic, and political prob- 
lems through the use of governmental force. 

For example, to solve racial problems they advocate forced 
integration. To solve inflation, they advocate government price 
and wage controls. To solve the problem of South Vietnam’s 
security, they used American military force against the North 
rather than started training the defense forces of the South 
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Vietnamese. The Vietnamization program did not begin in ear- 
nest until Johnson was out and Nixon was in. 

If lam being unduly critical of liberals, it is because they are 
very apt to forget their own mistakes. Moreover, liberals have 
a way of making mistakes and blaming the results on conserva- 
tives. They will say anything and do anything to get into power 
and stay in power. And whenever they lose power, their only 
concern is getting back in. In fact, power is the liberal obses- 
sion, power to regulate, power to control, power to force their 
brand of virtue on everyone. Even when a liberal is for a pro- 
gram which seems to promote more freedom, there is usually 
a twist which promotes more government control. 

For example, some liberals are for the educational voucher 
system which would provide parents with payment vouchers to 
cover the cost of educating their children at the school of their 
choice. Many conservatives think that such a system would 
work to the benefit of private education. But some liberals know 
better. One of them is Christopher Jencks, executive director of 
the Center for Educational Policy Research at Harvard. In an 
article in the New Republic of July 4, 1970, Mr. Jencks wrote 
favorably of a proposed Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
program to experiment with a voucher plan. The whole gist of 
the article was that the voucher plan would not give the con- 
servatives the freedom they want, but would enable the liberals 
to more easily attain the goals they want. He wrote: “OEO is 
contemplating an experiment in which extremely stringent 
controls are placed on participating schools’ admissions poli- 
cies, and also on their tuition charges. At the same time, it is 
hoping for an experiment which places minimal restraint on 
schools’ staffiing practices and programs....If you begin to look 
at the distinction between public and private schooling in these 
terms, emphasizing accessibility rather than control, you are 
likely to conclude that a voucher system far from destroying 
the public sector, would greatly expand it, since it would force 
large numbers of schools, public and private, to open their 
doors to outsiders.” 

In other words, the voucher system would eventually destroy 
the distinction between public and private schools, making it 
one big government-controlled system. What Jencks is trying to 
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persuade his liberal colleagues to do is to give up some of the 
control they have now in order to get a much greater overall 
control later. True, you might argue, he does favor stringent 
admissions controls on participating schools, but he is also for 
minimal restraints on the schools’ staffing practices and pro- 
grams. Isn’t that laudatory? No, not really. We do not want 
minimal restraints. We want no governmental restraints on 
private education. Jencks wants minimal restraints for his own 
reasons. Of course, he can never be for no restraints at all. 
Liberals simply cannot tolerate complete freedom. But he 
wants enough freedom to allow dissent, radical dissent. For 
example, in an article in the New York Times Magazine of 
November 3, 1968, Jencks advocated the creation in New York 
City of tax-supported private schools for Black Nationalists. 
Since integration was not working very well in New York, he 
argued, an alternative was needed. He wrote: 


The best alternative I can see is to follow the Catholic prece- 
dent and allow nationalists to create their own private schools, 
outside the regular public system, and to encourage this by mak- 
ing such schools eligible for substantial tax support... . The 
public system would continue to serve white and black integra- 
tionists. Separatists who found this system unacceptable would 
have the option of sending their children to other schools at 
relatively low cost. ... 

At this point, somebody always says, “Well, what about private 
schools established by white supremacists to escape integra- 
tion?” The answer to that question is already clear. The Supreme 
Court has held subsidies for such schools unconstitutional, and 
neither legislatures nor Congress should provide them. 

Indeed, I would go further and argue that the state should not 
subsidize any school which is not open to every child who wants 
to enroll—regardless of race, religion or ability. Not many non- 
Catholics want to attend parochial schools, but some already 
do and others will. Their admission should certainly be a pre- 
condition for public subsidies. Similarly, black schools should be 
required to admit white applicants in order to get tax support. No 
rush of applicants need be anticipated. 


It seems incredible that the same liberal mentality which has 
been fighting to destroy the all-black schools of the South for so 
long, should now advocate the creation of all-black schools in 
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the North. Only liberals can live with such contradictions. In 
addition, Mr. Jencks is willing to have these schools subsidized 
by the taxpayer on false pretenses. He says, yes, the black 
schools should be required to admit whites in order to get the 
money. But, don’t worry, not many whites will want to enroll. 
Why, incidentally, does Mr. Jencks favor all-black schools? 
Does he think that black children will receive a better educa- 
tion? Will the schools serve a more efficient educational pur- 
pose? Not at all. He writes: “The development of an indepen- 
dent black school system would not solve the problems of black 
children. I doubt, for example, that many black private schools 
could teach their children to read appreciably better than 
white-controlled public schools now do. But such schools would 
be an important instruments in the hands of black leaders who 
want to develop a sense of community solidarity and pride in 
the ghetto... .” 

One must thank Mr. Jencks for his frankness. He tells us that 
a black school system would not serve any special educational 
purpose. Its purpose would be political, to give black leaders 
the power to put into the minds of black children whatever 
ideas they wanted, all at the black and white taxpayer’s ex- 
pense! It is clear that Mr. Jencks is not interested in private 
education paid for by the people who create it and use it. He 
wants “private” schools subsidized by the public—in other 
words, public schools not controlled by the people who pay the 
taxes to support them, but by the people who use them. It’s just 
a new twist in the concept of public education, whereby radical 
minorities can set up their own schools at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. Is such an unprincipled publicly supported “private” 
system possible? Of course it is, if the taxpayers of this country 
don’t care how they are used and abused. Is it not obvious how 
far some liberals will go to pervert the purposes of public and 
private education to their own noneducational ends? 

We live in a time of mass ideological confusion, when it is 
more imperative than ever for individuals to return to a recog- 
nition of basic principles before they embark on solving our 
major problems. Emotional stabs in the dark, and gross over- 
simplifications will not solve them. We must decide where we 
are going, where we want to be, and what is the best way to get 
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there. We must learn from the past and not blindly make the 
same mistakes, simply because we are too intellectually lazy to 
see what has been done and thought before. We must also be 
willing to invest money in the principles we believe in and to 
use all the intelligence and ingenuity at our command to see 
that our investment returns us the dividends we expect. 

What principles should we affirm? First, that a child’s educa- 
tion is a parental responsibility. This means that parents have 
got to take back from the state the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their own children. They either have to create their own 
schools or patronize private schools that agree with their phi- 
losophy of upbringing. If the parents are simply incapable of 
being interested in their children’s education, they should be 
able to seek advice from professional counselors who could 
advise them on how to best give their children a worthwhile 
education. 

Second, since education is a service desired by most, if not all, 
parents, it should be totally supported by them directly. The 
costs of education should be borne by those who are getting it 
for their children. For those parents who simply cannot afford 
the cost of a minimal education, private foundations can dis- 
pense some of their funds for student scholarships. In fact, to 
be eligible for tax exemption, a foundation might be invited to 
grant a percentage of its funds to needy students, instead of 
merely spreading its bounty among well-heeled graduate stu- 
dents on projects of dubious value. 

Third, the costs of education must be kept within the paying 
capacity of everyone. Educational facilities should be tailored 
to the parents’ ability to pay. Rich parents who can afford to 
send their children to Choate or Loomis should be able to do so. 
Poorer parents, however, should be able to find less costly 
schools with less elaborate facilities to patronize. People who 
cannot afford Cadillacs usually buy Chevrolets and Volkswag- 
ons, and no one considers them the worse for it. Nor does any- 
one suggest that merely because a Chevrolet and Volkswagon 
cost less than a Cadillac that they are any less real cars. The 
same would be true of the less expensive schools. They would 
function as complete schools, but without the frills, extras, and 
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waste, which only increase the cost of education but do not 
necessarily improve it. 

Some defenders of public education might protest that such 
a private system would be “undemocratic” and mean that some 
children would go to better schools than others. They might 
insist that every child in America should have the same educa- 
tional opportunity. This, of course, is a laudatory dream, but 
completely unrealistic. There can be no more equality in edu- 
cational opportunity for a child than there is in his choice of 
parents, in his choice of home, or in his choice of brothers and 
sisters. Some children are born into better circumstances than 
others. This is the cold reality of life. Some are born healthy but 
poor; some are born sickly but rich; and some are born both 
healthy and rich. The last are the luckiest. But all of them are 
born in the United States, where the opportunity to improve the 
condition one is born into is perhaps better than anywhere else 
on earth. 

A good education can be obtained in a modest school as well 
as in a luxurious one, that is, if we recognize the purposes and 
limitations of education. If we begin to expect of the schools 
more than we reasonably should, we are bound to be disap- 
pointed. The same is true of love, marriage, and psychiatric 
treatment. The more you expect, the greater the likelihood of 
disappointment. The beautiful, utopian concept of public edu- 
cation led people to expect the millennium, a whole new race 
of enlightened human beings. The reality, however, is so far 
short of this dream, that the country cannot grasp what went 
wrong. 

The purpose of the new private-school movement should be 
to bring education back down to earth, within the grasp of 
parents, within the understanding of everyone concerned. Its 
purpose should also be to bring greater individual freedom to 
Americans. We have seen how state monopoly education, in its 
bureaucratic arrogance, can trample on individual freedom 
with impunity and find all kinds of social theories to rationalize 
its tyranny. This has got to end, and the only way it can is for 
the parents of America to simply withdraw their children from 
the public schools, as they have already done in many southern 
communities, and put them in new private ones. It will take 
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money and effort, but the rewards will be greater freedom and 
better education. As the people desert public education, the cost 
of its upkeep will decline, and taxes will be lowered, unless 
other public needs for the money are invented. Free-enterprise 
schools will pay their own way and pay taxes as well, and a 
tremendous financial burden will be lifted from the shoulders 
of the community. 

While it is true that most of the new private schools have 
been organized as nonprofit institutions, they can easily be con- 
verted into publicly owned stock corporations, owned by the 
citizens of the community itself. This would free the schools to 
operate financially in a more businesslike way, free from the 
strictures and regulations of the Internal Revenue Service, free 
them from the mendicant psychology of the fund-raiser, and 
permit them to make money in any number of commercial 
ways instead of being an indirect charge on the taxpayer 
through a tax-exempt status. 

As for the traditional nonprofit independent school, it should 
cease to operate financially for the convenience and benefit of 
charitable foundations and other big donors. It should declare 
its independence and build its security on the continued and 
growing demand for its services. It should not practice an ar- 
chaic and self-defeating exclusivity but expand its capacity to 
educate more students, either by enlarging its campus or build- 
ing other campuses in other locations. If a product is good, why 
not permit as many who are qualified and can pay for it to have 
it? 

The American nation has reached an extremely crucial pe- 
riod in its history, the outcome of which depends largely on the 
kind of education its youth will be given in the next ten, twenty, 
and thirty years. Some pessimists say that we are on the thresh- 
old of a great decline; that our youth have been corrupted by 
affluence, drugs, sex, and permissiveness; and that the nation 
has lost the vitality and will it needs to resist its enemies and 
secure its well being. This is, indeed, the bleak picture we are 
given of ourselves. But the decline and fall of America need not 
take place as long as the people of this country still have the 
freedom and resources to change what has to be changed. 
Lesser nations, reduced to ashes, have risen again to greater 
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heights of prosperity and productivity. America, which, in its 
worst contemporary agonies, has suffered much less than any 
of them, can recover its sense of purpose, its pride, its singular 
greatness. But it will take more than wishing to make it so. It 
must start with the kind of revolution in education which only 
the parents of this country can bring about. A people are only 
as good as their schools. State monopoly education, the system 
that has dominated teaching in America for the last seventy 
years, must be dismantled. In its place must rise a system of 
private schools directly controlled by those who own them and 
use them. Only under such conditions of freedom, in which 
parental responsibility can be asserted to the full and the stu- 
dents can fully understand the purpose of their learning, will 
we be able to have education of true relevance and true value. 
Only then will this country be able to appreciate its own great- 
ness, enjoy the fruits of its own incredible productive genius, 
and be a true force for freedom and peace in the twenty-first 
century. 
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Alabama Association of Private Schools 
Chairman: John Secrest, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Arizona Association of Independent Academic Schools 
Secretary: Charles H. Orme, Jr., The Orme School, Mayer, 
Arizona 86333. 


Association for Christian Schools 
President: Walter G. Sterling, P.O. Box 2891, Houston, Texas 
11035. 


Association of Colorado Independent Schools 


Director: Edward F. Rubovits, Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School, Carbondale, Colorado 81623. 
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Association of Independent Maryland Schools 
President: Mrs. James H. Bready, St. Paul’s School for Girls, 
Brooklandville, Maryland 21022. 


Association of Independent Schools of Detroit and Vicinity 
Secretary: Mrs. Gertrude Stanberg, Brookside School Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 48013. 


Association of Independent Schools of Greater Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Edith Nash, Georgetown Day 
School, 4530 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20007. 


Association of Independent Schools of Southeastern Florida, 
Ine: 
President: Marvin Cone, 311 Sevilla, Coral Gables, Florida 
33134. 


Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United 
States 
Executive Director: J. T. Rutherford, Suite 502, 1555 Connect- 
icut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Association of Teachers in Independent Schools of New York 
City and Vicinity 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. Irma Kochenthal, 1230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10028. 


Boarding School Headmasters Association of the Middle States 
President: Thompson D. Grant, Morristown School, Whip- 
pany Road, Morristown, New Jersey 07960. 


California Association of Independent Schools 
Executive Secretary: Sara Lewis Rugg, 1510 Monte Vista 
Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93103. 


California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
1550 Robbins Road, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 
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Connecticut Association of Independent Schools, Inc. 
Executive Secretary: Nelson P. Farquhar, 12-A West Lane, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 06002. 


Educational Records Board 
President: James L. Angel, 116 Maple Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
06830. 


Florida Council of Independent Schools 
President: Marian Krutulis, 12595 Red Road, Coral Gables, 
Florida 33156. 


Guild of Independent Schools of New York, Inc. 
Secretary: Melvin E. Fischer, Garden School, 33-16 79th St., 
Jackson Heights, New York 11372. 


The Headmasters Association 
President: John M. Kemper, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 01810. Secretary: James Henderson, Jr., Blake School, 
Hopkins, Minn. 55343. 


Head Mistresses Association of the East 
Secretary: Mrs. Daniel J. Albano, 31-20 71st St., Jackson 
Heights, New York 11370. 


Holy Innocents School System 
President: William A. Marra, 1291 North Ave., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 10804. 


Independent Schools Association of the Central States 
President: James Henderson, Jr., 1400 W. Maple Ave., Down- 
ers Grove, [1]. 60515. 


Independent Schools Association of Greater Chicago 
President: John MacD. Graham, The Latin School of Chicago, 
59 E. Scott St., Chicago, Ill. 60610. 


Independent Schools Association of Massachusetts 
President: Harry K. Herrick, Dedham Country Day School, 
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Dedham, Mass. 02026. Executive Secretary: Harry Groblew- 
ski, 98 Rawley Bridge Road, Topsfield, Mass. 


Independent Schools Association of Northern New England 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer: T. Holmes Moore, The New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N.H. 03256. 


Independent Schools Association of Rhode Island 
Secretary: Dr. Mary C. Mulvey, 95 Plymouth Road, East Pro- 
vidence, R.I. 02914. 


Independent Schools Association of the Southwest 
Executive Secretary: Richard W. Ekdahl, 2640 S. Birming- 
ham Place, Tulsa, Okla. 74114. 


Independent School Teachers Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. James J. Brennan, Jr., The Episco- 
pal Academy, City Line & Berwick Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19131. 


Louisiana Independent School Association, Inc. 
Secretary: Dr. D. D. Roberts, 2301 Cypress Springs, Ruston, 
La. 


Mid-South Association of Independent Schools 
President: Rev. James R. McDowell, Sewanee Military 
Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 37375. 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Executive Secretary: Calvin L. Crawford, 225 Broadway, New 
York, N-Y. 10007, 


Middle West Association of Schools for Girls 
Secretary: Mrs. Alwyn Dickinson, 2301 Douglas Blvd., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40204. 


Mississippi Private School Association 
Executive Secretary: Glenn Cain, 940 Deposit Guaranty Bank 
Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 39201. 
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National Association of Christian Schools 
Executive Director: John F. Blanchard, Jr., Box 28, Wheaton, 
Il. 


National Association of Episcopal Schools 
Executive Director: The Rev. John Paul Carter, Drawer F, 
The Plains, Va. 22171. 


National Association of Independent Schools 
President: Cary Potter, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 02109. 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Inc. 
Executive Director: Frank A. Tredinnick, Jr., 131 Middlesex 
Tpk., Burlington, Mass. 01803. 


New Jersey Association of Independent Schools 
Secretary: Lyttleton B. P. Gould, Jr., Purnell School, Potters- 
ville, N. J. 07979. 


North Carolina Private School Association, Inc. 
President: Edgar R. Bain, P.O. Box 947, Kinston, N. C. 28501. 


North Central Association of Colleges & Secondary Schools 
Executive Secretary: (Commission on Secondary Schools) Dr. 
John A. Stanavage, 5454 South Shore Drive, Chicago, [11. 
60615. 


New York Association of Independent Schools 
Executive Secretary: Appleton A. Mason, Jr., 20 Chestnut Hill 
North, Loudonville, N. Y. 12211. 


Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Secretary: James F. Bemis, 3731 University Way, N.E., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98105. 


Ohio Association of Independent Schools 
President: Daniel O. S. Jennings, Laurel School, 1 Lyman 
Circle, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44122. 
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Pacific Northwest Association of Independent Schools 
President: John B. Grant, Jr., The Helen Bush School, 405 36th 
Ave., E., Seattle, Wash. 98102. 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Academic Schools 
President: Philip D. Stetson, Friends Select School, 17th St. & 
The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 


The Secondary School Admission Test Board 
Executive Secretary: Paul G. Sanderson, Jr., Suffield 
Academy, Suffied, Conn. 06078. 


South Carolina Independent School Association, Inc. 
President: Dr. T. E. Wannamaker, 540 Russell, S.E., P.O. Box 
1185, Orangeburg, S. C. 29115. 


Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Director: Felix C. Robb, 795 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
30308. 


Southern Association of Independent Schools 
Secretary Treasurer: E. S. Kalin, Isidore Newman School, 
1831 Jefferson Ave., New Orleans, La. 70115. 


Southern Independent School Association 
President: William J. Simmons, Jackson, Miss. 


Vermont Independent School Association 
President: Michael Choukas, Vermont Academy, Saxton 
River, Vt. 05154. 


Virginia Association of Independent Elementary Schools 
Secretary: Waring Gillespie, The Hill School, Middleburg, 
Var 22017. 


Virginia Independent Schools Association 
President: W. M. Gravatt, Jr., P.O. Box 67, Blackstone, Va. 
23824. 
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Virginia Association of Preparatory Schools 
Secretary: Robert T. Canevari, Dabney House, Bonnycastle 
Drive, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 22904. 


Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Executive Secretary: J. Wesley Berry, 1499 Bayshore High- 
way, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 
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America’s Future, Inc. 
President: Rudolf K. Scott, 542 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10802. Provides educational materials for students and teach- 
ers. Textbook Evaluation Committee issues reports on text- 
books, mainly in social studies. Reports available free, on 
request. 


American Alumni Council 
President: Warren Gould, Suite 530, 1 Dupont Circle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 22036. Provides technical knowhow on alumni 
matters, publications, fund-raising. 


American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Represents twenty-seven 
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professional fund-raising firms who have handled fund- 
raising campaigns for private schools. 


American Economic Foundation 
Chairman: Fred G. Clark, 51 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. Provides study aids and films on economics for teach- 
ers and students. 


Bunting & Lyon, Inc. 
238 North Main Street, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. This firm 
publishes the Bunting & Lyon Blue Book, a directory of pri- 
vate independent schools, and also provides a private-school 
counseling service for parents seeking school placement for 
their children. A management consultant service for private 
schools is also provided by the firm. 


Catholics United for the Faith 
President: H. Lyman Stebbins, 1291 North Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 10804. For Catholic laymen interested in starting 
their own private schools. 


Center for Independent Education of Wichita Collegiate School 
Director: Randall Storms, Wichita Collegiate School, 9115 E. 
13th Street, Wichita, Kansas 67206. The purpose of the Center 
is to strengthen independent education. Activities include 
seminars, research facilities, curriculum aids, lectures, short 
courses, workshops, discussions for teachers, administrators, 
parents, and trustees. Inquiries welcomed from any person 
interested in promoting private education. 


Council for Basic Education 
President: Mortimer Smith, 725 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. Supports the strengthening of traditional val- 
ues and basic education. 


Council for Financial Aid to Education 
6 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. 10017. Nonprofit research and 
service organization established to stimulate increased 
voluntary support of higher education from the business 
community. Publishes Voluntary Support of Education, 
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compendium of data showing extent of financial aid to pri- 
vate schools. 


Council for Religion in Independent Schools 
Director: Rev. Peter C. Moore, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 248, 
New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Council School Foundation 
President: William J. Simmons, 254 E. Griffith St., Jackson, 
Miss. Provides practical information on how to organize a 
private school in your community. 


Educational Development Center 
55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. Nonprofit curriculum devel- 
opment agency. Sponsors workshops, provides advisory and 
consultant services, and develops materials under grants 
from the Ford Foundation and the federal government’s Fol- 
low Through program. Liberal orientation. 


Educational Facilities Laboratory 
477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Aids in develop- 
ing facilities and designs for new schools. Funded by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Educational Products Information Exchange Institute 
386 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. Nonprofit edu- 
cational corporation which provides its members with infor- 
mation and counsel based on impartial, independent studies 
of availability, use, and effectiveness of educational materi- 
als, equipment, and systems. 


Fairfax Christian School Seminar 
11121 Pope’s Head Road, Fairfax, Virginia 22030. Mr. Robert 
Thoburn, head of the school, conducts seminars for individu- 
als interested in starting their own private schools. All as- 
pects of running a school are covered. 


Foundation for Economic Education, Inc. 
President: Leonard E. Read, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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10533. Provides materials and publications which can be 
used to teach principles of economic and individual freedom. 


Independent School Admissions Advisory Center 
Division of Bunting & Lyon, Inc., 238 No. Main St., Walling- 
ford, Conn. 06492. Finds most suitable school for child. 


Jewish Educational Committee of New York 
426 W. 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. Provides wide 
range of educational and community services for Jewish day 
schools. Publishes monthly bulletin and Jewish School Di- 
rectory. 


Management Aids to Private Schools 

Division of Bunting & Lyon, Inc., 238 No. Main Street, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 06492. A management consultant service 
dealing with those areas of private school operation having 
the most direct bearing on enrollment, such as: budgets, phi- 
losophies, classroom and campus programs, alumni rela- 
tions, public relations, admissions personnel, admissions 
procedures, student recruitment, advertising and selling, di- 
rect mail advertising, school publications. 


NAIS Development Committee 
Chairman: Malcolm Miller, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey. Sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
02109. 


National Parents League 
President: Mrs. Mary Royer, P.O. Box 3987, Portland, Oregon 
97208. Helps parents establish their own private schools. 


National Schools Committee for Economic Education 
1 Park Avenue, Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. Provides 
materials for teachers and students on economics. 


National Society for Hebrew Day Schools 
National Director: Joseph Kaminetsky, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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New Schools Exchange 
301 East Canon Perdido St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. In- 
formation clearing house for new alternate, free, noncoer- 
cive, and communal schools. Publishes monthly New Schools 
Exchange Newsletter. 


Reading Methods Research Association 
Chairman: Mrs. K. Diehl, Research Committee, 554 North 
McDonel Street, Lima, Ohio 45901. Supplies information re- 
garding reading textbooks. Aim of the association is to pro- 
mote the use of phonics in elementary reading instruction. 


Reading Reform Foundation 
President: Watson Washburn, 36 West 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10036. Aim of the foundation is to restore the alphabet 
(phonics) to its proper place as the basis of elementary read- 
ing instruction throughout the nation. Holds an annual con- 
ference, regional workshops, and provides materials to par- 
ents, teachers, etc. For list of available materials, write: 
Robert C. Price, Executive Vice President, Reading Reform 
Foundation, 5720 Williamson Road, Roanoke, Virginia 24012. 


Textbook Evaluation Committee 
America’s Future, Inc., 542 Main Street, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10802. Distinguished committee of professors evaluates text- 
books. Evaluation reports available free, on request. 
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AAA Teachers Agency 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Associated Teachers’ Agency 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


Avery Educational Services and Teachers Agency 
1512 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 
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Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


Clinton Teachers Agency 
706 S. Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa 52732. 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


Hampshire Teachers’ Agency 
105 Water Street, Exeter, N.H. 03833. 


Hartigan-Strahan Teacher Agency 
P.O. Box 232, Manasquan, N.J. 08736. 


Haworth Teachers Agency 
Box 1808(7), High Point, North Carolina 27261. 


Headmasters and Administrators Agency 
T. A. Teacher Placement Service, 5 Langdon Lane, Morris- 
town, N.J. 07960. 


Independent Educational Services 
Placement Service, 80 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Secretary: Charles A. Lutten, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 400, 
Chicago, Ill. 60604. 


Reed Teachers Agency 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
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A. W. G. Dewar, Inc. 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 02109. Originators of the Tui- 
tion Refund Plan. Representatives in many states. 


Eifert, French and Co., Inc. 
330 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N.Y. 10803. Student’s tuition reim- 
bursement insurance. Student’s accident and health cover- 
age. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 02109. Other offices in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, San Francisco, and King of 
Prussia, Pa. Student insurance plans and coverage for sum- 
mer camps. 
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John C. Paige & Company 
One Boston Place, Boston, Mass. 02101. Other offices in New 
York, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Portland, Maine. Student ac- 
cident and sickness reimbursement coverage. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. Nonprofit associa- 
tion which provides retirement, life insurance, major medi- 
cal expense, and total disability income insurance plans for 
teachers. 
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Accounting for Independent Schools 
National Association of Independent Schools, Boston, 1969. 


Benefit Plans for Faculty and Staff 
National Association of Independent Schools, Boston, 1969. 


The Independent School Trustee Handbook 
Francis Parkman and E. Laurence Springer. National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools, Boston, 1970. 


Introduction to Financial Management: The Budget 
Dexter K. Strong. National Association of Independent 
Schools, Boston, 1971. 


The Role of the Business Manager in the Independent School 


Management Analysis Center, Inc. National Association of 
Independent Schools, Boston, 1967. 
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A Handbook for Independent School Operation 
William Johnson, editor. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
Princeton, N.J., 1961. 


Independent School Administration 
E. Laurence Springer. Harper & Row, N.Y., 1967. 


The Handbook of Private Schools (an annual descriptive sur- 
vey of independent education). 
Porter Sargent, Boston. 


Private Independent Schools, The Bunting & Lyon Blue Book 
Bunting & Lyon, Wallingford, Conn. 


Fundamentals of Educational Fund Raising 
Edison B. Allen, editor; Stanley R. McAnally, Thomas P. 
Cohagan, associate editors. American alumni Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1968. 


Purchasing for educational Institutions 
James J. Ritterskamp, Jr., Forrest L. Abbott, and Bert C. Ahr- 
ens, editors. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y., 1961. 


College and University Business Administration 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1967. 


Guide to College and University Business Management 
Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents, Cat. No. 
FS 5.253:53011, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1965. 


Business Management in Selected Colleges and Universities 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Cat. No. FS 5.253:53025, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1966. 
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Why Johnny Can’t Read 
Rudolf Flesch. Perennial Library, Harper & Row, N.Y., 1955. 


Programmed Illiteracy in our Schools 
Mary Johnson. Clarity Books, Box 72, Station C, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, 1970. 


Learning to Read: The Great Debate 
Dr. Jeanne Chall. McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 1967. 
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American School & University 
134 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. Monthly controlled 
circulation business publication devoted to the equipment 
and maintenance problems of schools. Contains many adver- 
tisements for products and services related to planning, con- 
struction, furnishings, equipment and maintenance. 


Independent School Bulletin 
Quarterly publication of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 02109. Arti- 
cles and features of interest to the private school, as well as 
classified ads for independent school personnel. 


ISACS Bulletin 
Official publication of the Independent Schools Association 
of the Central States, published twice annually at Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 46511. 
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Instructor s 
The Instructor Publications, Inc., subsidiary of Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc. Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 
Contains lots of ads for teaching products. Full of current 
educational nonsense now in vogue with public schools, but 
has some useful information here and there. 


Grade Teacher 
Published by CCM Professional Magazines, Inc., 22 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Subscription orders go to Grade 
Teacher, CCM Fulfillment Center, 7250 Westfield Ave., Penn- 
sauken, N.J. 08110. Numerous ads for books, audiovisual 
equipment, films and other educational products. 


Nation’s Schools 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 230 West Monroe St., Chicago, I1]. 60606. 
Controlled circulation magazine for superintendents of 
schools. Covers maintenance, construction, equipment, audi- 
ovisual aids, school buses, books, architectural and site plans, 
costs, and other subjects related to running a school. 


New Schools Exchange Newsletter 
Monthly publication of the New Schools Exchange, 301 East 
Canon Perdido Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. This 
highly informative publication will tell you what’s going on 
in the free-schoo] movement. Contains numerous ads from 
people looking for new educational opportunities outside the 
system. 


The School Observer 
Observer Publications, Inc., Box 99, Pattenburg, N.J. 08860, 
an educational affiliate of the Federation of New Jersey Tax- 
payers, Inc. Monthly newsletter that “keeps you informed 
about the revolutionary struggle taking place in American 
public schools today.” Provides lots of incentives for starting 
your own private school. 
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teachers and administrators in private schools 
all across the country. He discovered the secrets 
of running a successful private school — whether 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish or secular, non- 
profit or profit-making. With a host of “how to” 
examples, he shows why these new independent 
schools are doing well — and why parents who 
really care about their children must explore 
private schools. 

As Samuel Blumenfeld proves, the problems 
with American education run much deeper than 


busing. 


SAMUEL L, BLUMENFELD is a native New Yorker 


who now makes his home in South Boston. He 
was educated in the public schools of New York 
City, and in the City College of New York. Be- 
fore turning to full-time writing, Mr. Blumen- 
feld was a book and magazine editor, working 
in both New York and Boston. He was also a 
substitute teacher in the Quincy, Massachusetts, 
public schools. Though Mr. Blumenfeld has had 
articles published in many magazines ranging 
from American Opinion to Penthouse, How to 
Start Your Own Private School — And Why 
You Need One is his first book. 


A SELECTION OF THE CONSERVATIVE BOOK CLUB 


Everything you should know about starting 
a private school — and why most children 
today need one | 


Vid What parents don’t know about the goings-on in 
their Jocal schools. 


How to get started. Pitfalls to avoid. 

Financing your school. 

Non-profit or profit-making? 

How to find traditional and patriotic textbooks. 


Southern private schools: “segregation academies” 
— or centers of sound education? 


Discipline — how much, what kind, when, where 
and how. 


Curriculum and teaching methods. How to make 
sure you don’t repeat the mistakes of the public 
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schools. 


Your faculty: where to recruit the right people, 
how much to pay, how to keep them. 


How to find the right students. 


Fundraising — should it be used to supplement 
tuition? Or does it have a bad effect? 
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Managing a school. How to get the right principal. 
What the board of trustees must do to insure a 
successful school. 


How to get your school accredited. 


Public schools: can they be saved? 


YANN 


The startling truth about “the father of American 
g 
public education.” 


i The new movement for independent schools. 
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